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NOTES BY 


Contributed by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The Journal of Science has in its current number much 
that is of interest to Spiritualists. A short but vory striking 
paper on ‘‘ Death not Universal” raises some intcresting 
questions. The writer points out that the common antithesis 
between life and death is unfair; as unfair as a comparison 
between a line and the point with which it ends. Life may be 
logically contrasted with a state prior to its own commencement, 
or with one subsequent to its conclusion. Of the former state 
we know nothing, for imaginary recollections (I may say ina 
parenthesis) are valueless. Of the latter we think we do know 
a little, though our scientific critics would probably regard 
that idea as constructive evidence of insanity. Be this as it 
may, the criticism is sound. Birth, the beginning (to our senses) 


_ of what we call life, is the proper antithesis to death, which (to 


our senses) seems its conclusion. 


But the most impressive part of the writer’s argument is 
that in which he demonstrates that immortality—accidents 
excluded—is the actual possession of some of the lowest forms 
of life ; in other words, that ‘‘ death is not, in all departments 
of the animal kingdom, an inherent absolute necessity.” A 
protozoon may be extinguished by some accident, it may be 
poisoned by some disinfectant introduced into the water that it 
inhabits ; but otherwise there is no reason why, like Tennyson’s 
brook, it should not ‘‘go on for ever.” There is no such 
thing as an aged protozoon; nor is there any that can 
properly be described as an infant. In fact, a protozoon is a 
perfect Melchizedek among creatures. It has ‘‘ neither begin- 
ning of life, nor end of days ;” neither father nor mother; but 
only a varied assortment of twin brothers or sisters—if I may 
for a moment use terms not strictly applicable to this scxless 
creature. It never began ; it need never end ; and, so far as I 
see, ‘it is not itself at all.” 


For the full proof of these paradoxical statements, I must 
refer to the article on which I am commenting. But it is easy 
to put in a nutshell the case for the potential immortality of 
infusoria. Watch through a microscope one of these tiny single- 
cell creatures. It expands into an ollipsoidal figure, and 
contracts in the middle, till it looks like a microscopic dumb- 
bell. Finally, the two globes are severed, and there are two 
individuals (if again I may apply such a word to that which has 
just been divided, and may be infinitely sub-divided by a like 
process) instead of one. There is no ascertainable difference 
between the twins. They are equally simple in organisation. 
‘¢ Neither of them is parent, and neither offspring. Neither of 
them is older or younger than the other.” Brothers one can 
hardly call them, for where are the parents? ‘All the 
substance of the body of the original protozoon is included, and 
equally .included, in the bodies” of these beings. So that 
birth, growth, vigour, age, death are mere human notions, by 
no means necessarily applicable to every form of life. 


Carry the idea a step further. These creatures possess 
consciousness, ‘‘ They experience and retain impressions.”’ 
But when the specimen under observation is split up, what 
becomes of the consciousness? ‘* We have the curious 
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phenomenon of two distinct and equal beings whose past life is 


s34|0ne, who will remember the same incidents; . . . two 


contemporary and co-equal beings possessing, up to a certain 
point at least, a common psychio life.” The paper concludes 
with a horrifying indication of what would happen if man were 
propagated after the same ingenious method. The problems of 
individuality, personality, and moral responsibility involved are 
too terrible for discussion. But, especially as bearing on our 
investigations into a state of being with the laws of which we 
are to a great extent unacquainted, it is as well to bear in mind 
that human life is not the only analogy, nor are its essential 
properties conceivably necessary to life in another state. 


In ‘‘ Occultisin Reconsidered ’—an unfinished paper, which 
I hope to consider when complete—the writer demonstrates, 
with some force and completeness, Koot Hoomi’s misconcep- . 
tions as to the position of modern science. Incidentally, the 
relative positions occupied by Spiritualism and Occultism come 
in for discussion. It is said that the phenomena of Spiritualism 
are caused otherwise than those of Occultism: and that ‘‘ the 
Spiritualist is very reluctant to tolerate the production of a new 
hypothesis which will compel him to reconstruct his views . 
almost from the beginning.” This is, in various ways, an 
inaccurate or imperfect statement. The Spiritualist shares with 
the writer of the article inability to get at absolute facts with 
respect to the occult powers claimed for a secluded race of 
Ascetics, who are alleged to know ‘‘more about electricity 
than Faraday, more about physics than Tyndall.” Without 
going so far as to say with the writer, ‘‘ we never met with ao 
book in which definite, tangible, verifiable statements were so 
purposely and skilfully avoided,” the Spiritualist is fain ‘to 
confess that great as is his difficulty in sifting evidence in his 
own proper domain, it is child’s play to the trouble he 
exporiences in dealing with it in matters occult. 


Moreover, he does not, by any means, refuse to tolerate 
the hypotheses of Occultists. He only requires reasonable 
proof of their accuracy and applicability. He has a vera 
causa to explain the phenomena which he _ observes: 
and he rationally declines to give that up for the pursuit 
of one which he finds elusive to the last degree. Lastly, 
he does not consider that there is any necessary antagonism 
between Occultism and Spiritualism, when the excrescences that 
have grown around the two systems are removed. He sees 
nothing in the largest claims made for the inherent powers of 
the human spirit which are inconsistent with his knowledge and _ 
legitimate speculations. Only he regards all as a question of 
fact, to be determined by purely scientific methods of 
observation and experiment. When Occultists denounce his 
explanations of phenomena which equally with him they admit 
as real, he only asks for a reason, and tries their pretensions to 
superior knowledge by the touchstone of truth. Occultists do 
occasionally make definite statements. The writer of this 
paper in the Journal of Science has tried them, or some of 
them, in precisely the same way as Spiritualists have done, and 
with much the same result. It may be that we are both wrong, 
but at any rate our method is sound, and may be trusted in the 
end to eliminate error. We do not say that as Spiritualists we 
are undoubtedly right : but we do say that Occultists have not 
shewn us to be undoubtedly wrong. 


I have been looking up my ‘‘ Interpreter,” and wonder to find 
how long it is since thosesagacious utterances found aplace in these 
columns. But it seems to me (with deference) that the doctrine 
laid down there, and more precisely in Mr. Watts’s letter on 
‘Uncertainty of Spirit Communieations,” is hardly of such 
universal application as he seems to consider it. No doubt it is 
imperative for the wise Spiritualist who would penetrate the 
inner mysteries of Spirit-teaching to remember that the inner- 
most meaning is veiled in symbols. Not otherwise will he 
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understand what is not to be expressed in the crude language of 
earth. But is it to be laid down broadly that ‘it is 
necessary for the development of every Spiritualist that at 
some time or other he should cease to receive direct com- 
munications true to the natural reason,” meaning by that 
he is to receive those which are untrue? Speaking for 


. myself, I can say that I have had no such experience. 


I have, indeed, had allegorical teaching, but I have not been 
spiritually developed by being compelled to recognise deviation 
from plain truth as an educator. If such had been my fate, I 
think I should have soon drawn conclusions adverse to the 
method of instruction employed, and should have seriously 
questioned the moral consciousness of my instructors. This 
seems to me to be the plain truth about ‘“‘J.P.T.’s” case. No 
allegorical leading up to higher truth, no symbolism, no reading 
between the lines, and translating ‘“‘death” into ‘ spiritual 


life,” seems to me to dispose of the fact that he discovered 


himself to be the victim of an organised attempt to deceive of a 


singularly astute as well as cruel description. I imagine that 


such an attempt would be reprobated by all right-minded 


persons if perpetrated by an embodied Spirit ; and Mr. Watts’s 


law, true as I believe it to be under certain conditions, seems to 
my mind, with deference to his authority as an interpreter, 
inapplicable. He does not, indeed, consider that it covers the 
whole ground. But does it apply at all to such cases? 

, M.A, (Oxon.) 


‘A HAUNTED HOUSES IN HARLEM, NEW YORE. 


The occupants of Nos. 62 and 64, East One-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth-street, are alarmed at various occurrences which 
they believe are supernatural, that have taken place in their 
building daily fer overa month. The building is a four-storey 
double flat house. It was built about a year ayo by Charles 
Welde, of Harlem, and is one of the finest in Harlem. On 
Friday last, E. Everett, who occupies the second floor, went to 


~ the Twelfth Precinct Police Station and told Capt. Davis that 


his family were nervous and greatly worried every day by 
strange noises and unaccountable freaks of their furniture. 
Their door-bell would be rung violently when no one could be 
found near the door. Loud rappings, as if some one were be- 
laboring the door with a bed-slat, were heard at all times of the 
day, and whistling and strange hummings. These things had 
seriously affected the health of his wife. Investigation by him- 
self and the other occupants of the house, who were also dis- 
turbed by the sounds, had resulted in nothing. 

Capt. Davis detailed Detective Smith to look intu the case. 
Smith watched in the house two hours on Saturday morning, and 
not hearing anything started to leave the place, exclaiming, 
‘¢ Oh, they are afraid of the bluecoats,” when the door resounded 
with a terrific rapping within two feet of where he stood. The 
detective could not find the author of the noiso, and he went 
back to the station and reported that there was nothing unusual 
going on in the house ; that the people were only nervous, and 
it was only “ electricity.” The house seemed cheery and home- 
like to a Tribune reporter who called there yesterday. O. E. 
Dudley, who lives on the first floor and has charge of Gilds’s 
drug store in the same building, said: ‘‘On last Friday the 
mysterious manifestations were unusually boisterous, They have 
been gradually getting worse for a month. They are confined 
almost entirely to the family of Mr. Everett on the second floor. 
On Friday his large heavy table in the hall was seen to start 
suddenly and go bouncing along by itself. Then the rappings 
began as though Bedlam had broken loose. Mr. Everett’s little 
daughter Louise ran down here to get me to go upstairs. The 
noise of the table when it first fell over was so great that I had 
already started to see what was the matter. My presence there 
did not better things. The rappings on the door went right on. 
The family were much frightened. The last banging on the 
doors took place about half an hour before you came.” 

Blanchard Coyle, who lives on the third floor, D. R. Kelly 
and Floyd F. Kane, ex-Superintendent of Ward’s Island, J. A. 
Sherman and A. Taylor, who also live in the building, stated that 
the noises were absolutely terrifying. Mr. Kane said that the 
‘* starch was completely taken out of him,” he did not know what 
it could be unless it was ‘‘ the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

Mrs. Kelly, who lives on the top floor, has had her door- 
bell pulled, and her servant girl has been nearly frightened out 
of her wits by the strange occurrences. Mrs. Kelly stated that 
she saw the table roll along the hall for fifteen feet, and had 
seen the extension leaf of another table jump’ out of its place to 


the floor. She had seen the teakettle filled with water and 
placed on the range. Five minutes later there was no water in 
the kettle, and it was filled with towels and dishcloths. Clothes- 
sticks had jumped over portieres, and when a piano had been 
played by Mrs. Everett there had been a mysterious whistling 
acconipaniment in perfect time and tune. There had often been 
heard a weird voice calling through the air-shaft the name of 
Mrs, Everett’s daughter—‘‘ Louie, Louie!” Mr. Rubener, the 
music teacher of ‘‘ Louie,” had endeavoured in vain to discover 
the author of the whistling accompaniment. The ‘‘ spirits” had 
whistled mockingly in his ears. 

Daniel Underhill, the president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, who visited the house yesterday, stated that 
a similar case had come under his observation once, where the 
mystery was solved by the presence of a medium in the house. 
The general belief of the inmates of the house is that such is 
the case at No. 62, and that some of the Everetts are mediums 
of uncommon power. In answer to a ring of their duor bell by 
the reporter, ‘‘ Louie,” looking as if she expected to sce a 
*spirit,” opened the door. She is a pretty, dark-haired and 
dark-eyed girl of 13 years. She called her mother to the 
door. Mrs. Everett, ina nervous and agitated manner, said 
that it was their desire to say nothing about their strange 
annoyers. From another source it was learned that the Eve- 
retis had been living in the house about six months. The 
family consists of the father and mother, a son and daughter, 
a brother of Mr. Everett and a servant girl, Some time ago 
Mrs. Everett nursed one of her brothers-in-law during a sick- 
ness from which he died. On her return to her home in Har- 
lem the troubles began, and have kept increasing since then. 
It is said that the voice calling ‘‘ Louie” up through the air- 
shaft, sounds like that of the dead brother-in-law. Meantime 
the occupants of the building contemplate removing speedily 
from the haunted mansion.—New York Daily Tribune. 


CONSOLATOR. 


“Twill not leave you comfortless !” 


How can I, for a moment, doubt 
The loving mercies of my God ? 

Or think that pain—within, without— 
Is but the pressure of His rod ? 

The seeming griefs are blessings—all ! 
The Soul a discipline they bring : 

From Heaven’s abundant love they fall ; 
As balm-drops from an Angel’s wing. 


This sickness gives me time for thought, 
To think how much to Him I owe: 
What soothing joys to me are brought— 
In Health-aids, others do not know. 
The light may come through clouded skies, 
Yet, thence, the voice of Hope I hear ; 
And, in the dark hour, Spirits rise 
To whisper ‘‘ LovE is always near !” 


The Master knoweth what I need— 
I bow to His unerring will ; 
To Him I cannot vainly plead 
For mental comfort, well or ill : 
Though nerce the storm and deep the river, 
I feel and know the Lord is near : 
Thus saith the blessed Safety-giver — 
‘‘ Why doubt? Fear not, for I am HERE !” 


S. C. Har, 
THE “THEOSOPHIST” AND “THE PERFECT WAY.” 


As the Theosophist has passed upon our book certain strictures 
of a damaging character—among other things charging us with 
having given, in one very important inatter, ‘‘an account so 
incomplete as to be practically erroneous,”—our vindication from 
which in that paper cannot reach this country for several weeks, 
we shall be obliges by your allowing us to reassure in your 
columns those readers of ‘‘ Liaot” who are also readers of the 
Theosophist, in respect of the book thus impugned, by informing 
them that we have a complete answer to the objections raised, 
and have written to the editor accordingly. 

THE WRritERS oF ‘‘THE PERFECT Way.” 
London, July Ist. 


The North Shields Spiritual Investigation Society and the 
Central London Evidence Society have just been received into 
alliance with the Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 
Ruyssell-street, 


(July 15, 1882, 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA. 
By E, W. Wallis. 


Read before the Members and Friends of the C.4.S., 38, Great 
Russell Street, or Monday evening last. 


It is always difficult for a visitor to rightly estimate the 
manners and customs of a people whom he sees for the first 
time. Many of the ways of our American cousins struck me 
unpleasantly, but after a time I was able to discover elements of 
good I had not at first recognised. I think there can be no 
question in the mind of any person who has visited America 
that it is likely to become, and that speedily, the foremost among 
nations. The contrast between the two lands was never so 
marked or so thoroughly appreciated as when I returned ; it was 
then that I felt I had left a land of freedom, a great and grand 
country and people, where progress and liberty are the national 
watchwords, where breadth, room to breathe, think, and act, 
was a marked characteristic, and had come back to a cramped 
and narrow sphere,—a land of constitutions, institutions, prece- 
dents, vested interests, and conservative instincts. While in 
America I admired owr stability, steady, ‘‘slow and sure” 
methods and measures; but when I returned I sighed for the 
versatility, the self-reliance,and independent go-a-headed-ness of 
the Americans. 

It would be hardly fair to call the state of affairs in America 
chaotic, but to the system-and-order-loving, methodical Briton, 
it does appear as if everything was at ‘‘ loose ends ” in America. 
This in itself is of course incidental to the development of a 
nation, and the people prefer it so, for it gives room for the 
enterprising spirit to grow and act. The people do not want 
laws, but desire to live without them; believing that the 
fewer they have the better ; because men are greater than laws, 
when they become laws unto themselves. 

This spirit of self-reliance and self-respect, or of independent 
individualism, which becomes restive under restraint, is a marked 
characteristic of Americans and especially of American Spirit- 
ualists, True, itis abused; some are not strong enough, not 
ballasted enough to use this liberty aright, and consequently 
excesses, licence, and lust have followed ; but these evils work 
their own cure in time by arousing the better instincts of the 
nobler natures to protest against this desecration, and revolt 
against the misuse of privileges all should prize. It is questionable 
whether methods of repression would cure the disease as quickly 
as the simpler methods of letting it run its course and discounten- 
ancing the conduct of the actors. 

My first introduction to American Spiritualism was at Lake 
Pleasant. The camp meeting was in full swing. I need not 
attempt to describe it, as that has been done so often. The day 
following my arrival I occupied the platform, and my guides 
lectured to an appreciative audience, making a good impression 
at once, which was maintained and deepened till the end of my 
stay. 1 was three weeks in camp, and during the whole of the 
time I saw nothing approaching rowdyism or indecency. The 


~ largest liberty was given to speakers, and some most excellent 


lectures were delivered, notably by Mrs. Richmond and Edward 
Wheeler. Tho conferences were numerous and well attended. 
The more advanced, who advocate woman’s right, dress reform, 
and social freedom, being debarred from the use of the platform 
by the executive, held meetings of their own in cottages and 
out in the grounds under the trees ; but I heard very little which 
would not meet with approval from most progressive minds, 
although many of the generalisations were much too loose and 
sweeping. Some fault was found with the managers for exclud- 
ing these speakers from the rostrum, but I think they were 
wise and just, because free-loveism is too often synonymous 
with immorality, and Spiritualism has enough to carry, and has 
suffered heavily in the past from the attempt to father these 
crazes upon it. There are a great many carnest but eccentric 
people in America, who start out on ‘‘missions:” believe they 
are divinely chosen to do a mighty work, and become—spiritual 
tramps. Shifty, thriftless, selfish egotists, often immoral, they 
deserve no other name than ‘‘ cranks,” and they try to make 
Spiritualism responsible for their absurd notions, and work 
much mischief to the cause and harm to individuals. Many of 
these gather at Lake Pleasant, and the managers have a most 
difficult task to know what to do with them. 

A walk about the camp is interesting. Placards are out 
everywhere about Dr. So-and-So, Prof. Somebody Else, ‘‘ The 
Great,” ‘‘The Celebrated,” ‘‘The Renowned,” &ec., until one 
is reminded of a fair with circus and side shows. Hore mediums 
of all shades congregate, developed and undeveloped, reliable or 


the reverse, and no one can tell which to visit until afterwards. 

Mediums for physical phenomena and materialisations, too, 
abound, and sit for promiscuous companies as often as three or 
four times a day at so much a-head. Query, is it possible to do 
this and obtain genuine manifestations without deterioration ? 
Mediums must live, and have a right to remuneration for their 
services ; but it certainly did seem to me as if the principal 
object in view with very many was to win the dollars! A 
reporter of the Boston Herald said to me that he had never seen 
more attentive, appreciative, and intellectual-looking audiences, 
or more quiet self-respect and decorum in any camp meeting he 

had attended, and he had visited quitea number. I met a great 
many good and noble people at the camp, whose friendship I 
shall value and cherish as long as I live. 

But I must hasten on. From the camp I returned to Boston, 
and visited the Banner establishment, was cordially welcomed 
by the editor, and received great kindness from him and the 
staff generally, until a later period, of which more presently. 
I found Mr. Colville had a large number of admirers in Boston, . 
and held successful Sunday services in a large hall, besides 
week-eve receptions. I found the American mediums invariably 
kind and warm-hearted, and was well treated by them. Among 
other places visited by me was Greenfield, the house of the 
genial president of the camp meeting, where I had an insight 
into the ordinary home-life of America, and I must confess that 
it is, class for class, much superior to that’of the English. The 
people live. better, dress better, have larger, more convenient 
and comfortable houses, and spend much less on drink. Indeed, 
the average American respects himself, and is, if anything, 
inclined to be too proud and reserved. The city life is a different 
thing, and the boarding system carried on in such cities as New 
York, Boston, or Chicago, is the cause of much misery and 
social evil. 

When in Chicago, which I visited by arrangement, to fill 
Mrs. Richmond’s place during her absence, I was much in- 
terested to note the difference between it and the Eastern 
States. The Chicagoans were much freer and more demonstra- 
tive than their New England brethren. I found some rather 
curious ideas had been promulgated respecting Re-Incarnation by 
both Mrs. Richmond’s controls and Mr. F. F. Cook. As far as 
I can remember, they were that the soul is never fully incarnated, 
but only partially expressed in the body ; that the embodied 
portion or spirit when it passes to the other world exists as an 
integral part of the soul, which, requiring to gain further ex- 
periences and express itself in a new direction, embodies another 
povtion of itself in flesh ; so that in fact there is no re-incarna- . 
tion of spirit or soul, but spirits are fragmentary embodiments 
of a soul; that on an average a soul has 144 embodiments before 
it has gained its full ‘expression; and all this we are told is 
requisite that the soul may sound the whole gamut of life’s 
experiences on earth from lowest bass to highest treble. As an 
illustration, suppose we liken the soul to a wheel without the 
tyre, slowly revolving and dipping spoke after spoke into water, 
we shall get something of the idea of this embodiment theory. 
Personally, Ican only say that, while I must admit it is ingenious 
and perhaps plausible, I think there is much that is sophistical 
in the arguments employed, and prefer the plain statements 
invariably given by Spirits that thoy are personalities and con- 
tinue to live, and can and do gain new ideas and make progress 
hereafter. 

The largest and most successful meetings I held were in 
Philadelphia, where a strong society exists, and the audiences 
numbered about 500 in the morning and 800 in the evening. 
In Brooklyn I met with a warm reception, and did good work 
during the month of January, ably seconded by the indefatig- 
able S. B. Nichols. It was while here that an incident occurred 
which has been much canvassed of late. I was invited to 
attend a séance for miaterialisations, by Mr. and Mrs. Hull— 
Mrs. Hull to be the medium. The conditions wero good, the 
light was pretty full, and -the sdéance commenced. I 
was hopeful of good results. But to make a long 
story short, when I was invited up to the curtains 
(which were held apart by the supposed Spirit form), 
to see the medium reclining on the couch inside the cabinet 
(the crucial test of the evening), what was my sorrow and 
disappointment to see a mask, false hair, and the medium’s 
clothes and shawls bundled up to represent her body. Com- 
paring notes with other and trustworthy sitters, I found they 
had seen the same as I had done. After thinking the matter 
over thoroughly and consulting my guides, I wrote a careful 
account for publication in “ Liaut,” simply detailing the facts 
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as observed by me and others, refraining from mentioning 
names of either medium or place of séance. Shortly after this 
was published, at a séance in New York the medium was 
grasped personating the Spirit, and a mask, drapery and clothes 
were found on the sofa in the back rocm which served as 
cabinet. . 

The Banner of Light took exception to the story of my 
experience as published in ‘‘Licut,” and afterwards refused 
insertion to my reply to its strictures, as also to publish my list 
of appointments, and itself announced the name of the medium, 
which I had refrained from doing because I had no desire to 
introduce personalities into a discussion of facts. 

The Religio-Philosophical Journal has consistently advocated 
an amendment of methods and a purification of the conditions 
under which séances of this nature are held, and from its editor 
I received great kindness and support. While in Chicago I 
visited him, and he assured me he would always defend and 
befriend truco, trustworthy, and honest mediums, or help the 
repentant wrong-doers ; but he felt it a necessity of the hour to 


. protest against the show-business and slip-shod methods into 


% 


which these public circles had degenerated. Allow me one word 
more in self-defence. I care little what may be said about me 
and my action, because doing what I did from a sense of duty I 
can afford to wait; but when it is said that I ‘‘ discredit ” the 
phenomena, I say, ‘‘ No.” Genuine manifestations are far more 
‘* discredited” by the toleration of the spurious than by the 
exposure and condemnation by Spiritualists of the fraud. Like 
John Littlejohn, I say, ‘‘ Your coin is spurious ; nail at down.” 
Again, some persons cannot distinguish between the protest 
against fraud and hostility to mediums, and when it is said that 
I denounce mediums and other forms of mediumship, then 
am I falsely accused, for I pity the actors in these sad 
travesties of what should be most sacred and holy. I 
am sorry for them, and denounce their conduct. True 
mediums have ever found me a friend and _ brother, 


and I trust I may always be such, but it is because I ama 


medium, because I desire that mediumship may receive the 
recognition it deserves, that I protest against saddling it with 
the mummery and chicanery that bring it and mediums 
generally into contempt. I wanted to speak of the mediums 
I had met, but I must be brief—Mrs. Nellie Brigham and Mrs. 
F. O. Hyzer, and Mrs. Shepherd Lillie. J. Frank Baxter is a 
phenomenal, worthy, and upright man and medium ; I heard 
him give most remarkable tests from the public platform that 
were conclusive, and easily and invariably recognised. I had 
slate writings with Dr. Slade, Henry Phillips, and Watkins, and 
written messages from Dr. Mansfield, besides sittings with other 
test and clairvoyant private mediums. Indeed, mediums abound 
in almost every city of any importance. I was surprised and 
disappointed to find so few, comparatively, who knew, read, and 
appreciated A. J. Davis. The time will come, I suppose (when 
he has gone from us), that he will be known and understood. 
I found him to be a true, serene, and harmonial man, a worthy 
representative of his philosophy, and I delighted in the honour 
of speaking from his platform with him as chairman. Among 
others I heard both Henry Ward Beecher and Colonel Ingersoll, 
both great workers, magnetic, and representative men. The 
path of Ingersoll, I think, in the future will not be to greater 
popularity, unless he can give more positive teaching of a 
constructive nature, for the public opinion of America is 80 
broad and liberal that the iconoclastic work is scarcely needed 
there now. ; 

Spiritualism in America suffered a few years ago, but 
passed succossfully through the froo-love opidemic, and is 
growing again with a moro healthy growth. But thoro is now 
anothor crisis. There is too much of the sensational, wonder- 
mongering element in it for health. The clear, thoughtful, and 
calm are anxiously watching the course of affairs, and raising 
their protest against the present looseness in recording as 
genuine séances which are practically worthless. I have no 
doubt as to the ultimate result ; the cause of science, of lonour 
and honesty, of truth, facts, and reliability, must triumph, and 
the philosophy and religion of Spiritualism be wedded to its 
facts, and a clean healthy face be turned to the world; and 
instead of morbid sensationalists and sentimentalists, Spiritual- 
ists be known to be rational, thoughtful, level-headed, calm 
and critical observers of facts, and earnest workers, not 
dreamers, in the field of the application of its truths and 
principles to the good of humanity here and hereafter. 
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Simpxicrty is one of the striking characteristics of real genius. 


UNCERTAINTIES OF SPIRIT IDENTITY. 


“ Be ye proved money-changers; retain that which is good metal, reject 
that which is bad.’’ 


A saying of our Lord as quoted by St. Jerome 


To the Editor of « Lieut.” 


Srr,—We have read with more than ordinary sympathy and 
interest the experiences of ‘‘ J.P.T.,” and the comments which 
his letter has called forth. 

Terrible as is the experience recorded by him, all who have 
either had long or wide experience in the reception of com- 
munications purporting to proceed from‘the world of Spirits, 
know well that this class of deception is far from uncommon. 
Indeed it is an experience confidently to be anticipated. It is 
part and portion of the educational process provided for us by 
the vety law of Spirit-intercourse. 

To be fore-warned is in one sense to be fore-armed. Let us 
in a candid and philosophical spirit consider, therefore, the 
whole question, and probably we may find a little light to 
guide us, and a little hope to console. 

Five and twenty ycars ago in a family not less united in 
heart than the family of ‘“‘J.P.T.,” not less filled with a 
heavenly joy over union with death-severed members, at a 
time when to them all verily earth and heaven seemed to have 
become blended; when their séances were held as sacred 
meetings within their own circle alone, screened as much as 
possible from outer influences, and without any assistance 
of ‘‘professional mediums,” and when all unsuspicious of 
false or deceitful Spirits, the writer and her family passed 
through an ordeal equally fiery and equally bitter. The writer 
refers to these dark and, apparently cruel, shadows simply to give 
strength to the suggestions—the outcome of bitter experience— 
which she would offer with truest sympathy to ‘J. P. T.” 
Suffice it to say that wounds then given to the affections and 
faith were such that although reason and fuller experience healed 
them, their deep and ugly scars must for ever remain signs and 
seals indelible of a season of inexpressible astonishment, -heart- 
ache,and bitterness. Nor was the deception and astonishment one 
single occurrence. When the first wounds were still green, again 
and again the blow and the astonishment in due course returned— 
in form different,but in nature and character precisely the same. 

Nor was our case single. We learned to comprehend that 
this experience of antagonistic and destructive influence was 
part and portion of our initiation into a perception and 
conception of the laws of life. In varied form, but alike in 
character, we watched the same process at work amongst all 
our Spiritualistic friends. 

Much of the wisdom gathered by us all in these trial 
seasons may be found scattered through Mrs. Newton Crosland’s 
‘Light in the Valley,” and Mrs. De Morgan’s ‘‘ From Matter 
to Spirit.” , 

Let us now as briefly as may be seek to bring together 
the results of these experiences. 

Firstly, let us accept as an axiom that Spiritualism teaches, 
even as life teaches, alone through experience—for Spirit ts the very 
life of life. | 

Even as in all human life—and in the life of nature also— 
Antagonism—and growth in strength and knowledge through this 
very Antagonism—appears to be the law of progress in Spirit- 
ualisim. This is no new thing to be discovered ; indeed it is to 
be recognised as lying at the root of all forms of religious faith 
throughout the world andthe ages. In the life of Christ, from 
beginning to end, it is scen in violent operation. Let the student 
of Spiritualism not pass over without reflection the significant 
verses in tho Gospel of St. Matthew, descriptive of the Saviour’s 
baptism of the Holy Ghost—how the heavens were opened and 
he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove upon Him, and 
when the voice from Heaven spoke, saying, ‘‘ This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Here is the open descent of 
the Holy Influence upon our Holy Master and Guide through 
the Divine Christian Mysteries, and His recognition by the 
Father. Nevertheless the narrative continues, ‘‘ Then was Jesus 
led up of the spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” 
This ‘‘ wildeiness-state”’ is a spiritual condition well-known to 
the mystical writers, and to the initiates in all'places and seasons 
—togethor with its accompanying invariable temptation by the 
‘¢ Antagonist.” It has been pertinently observed by a well- 
known writer :— 

‘¢ This temptation ” (by the spirit), ‘‘therefore, was by direct 
Divine appointment, as a necessary step in the life-process of the 
Saviour, who was to be tried and proved in all respects with us, 
whom ho came to represent and to* save. As it was thus a 
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Divine ordinance in our great Type and Leader, it is thus certain 
that it is a fixed regulation in the life of every one of us. After we 
receive the first baptism of the Spirit and are made conscious of 
Spirit-life and of our spiritual destiny and responsibilities, we are 
immediately exposed by the very circumstance to the assaults of the 
devils. We are initiated into the Spirit-world, and are laid open 
to Spirit-influence, both good and evil.’— Howitt’s History of 
the Supernatural,” vol. I., p. 188. 

We may differ as regards our understanding of the 
mystery of evil and its embodiment in the ‘‘ multitude in 
unity” called the devil—or principle of evil—but we must all be 
agreed as to there being, verily, an antagonistic principle which 
attacks the unwary even as a ‘‘ roaring lion,” or a silent, subtle 
serpent. 

From observation of the recurrent periods of these attacks, 
and the never-ceasing assaults of the antagonism during these 
recurrent periods, the writer long ago came to the conclusion 
that probably there exists a law of ebb and flow of magnetism 
from tho Spirit-world, similar to the law of tides in the ocean. 
The better to explain her meaning, she will quote ‘from an 
article printed in an early volume of the Spiritual Magazine, 
in which she referred to this possibility, The subject 
under consideration was the drawing mediumship of Mr. 
Rippon. Hoe thus describes the conflicts he was then being 
subjected to in the development of his power in the direction of 
drawing. He says: ‘‘ Thus it has taken me, when thus spiritually 
opposed, two or three hours even to sketch in an exact out- 
line, which ordinarily would have taken me ten or twenty 
minutes. Whilst colouring, I frequently lose the power ; the 
loss announcing itself by a senso of lassitude in myself, and 
perspiration. Every attempt has been made to mar the beauty 
and perfection of my specimens by evil Spirits, sometimes with 
success. Thus although I have advanced beyond my own early 
expectations, great anxiety attends the exercise of the gift.” 
To this experience is appended this note::‘‘All experi- 
mental investigators of Spiritualism speedily become 
conscious of that mysterious antagonism which they variously 
term ‘undevelopment,’ ‘evil,’ ‘ untruth,’ ‘destruction,’ ” &c. 
‘¢ After years of careful observation of these phenomena, ] 
am inclined to believe that these distressing experiences 
invariably occur in what may be termed the ebb of the tide of 
magnetic power. Probably careful observation would lead to the 
discovery of kindred phenomena in the exercise of the mental 
fuculties wpon the natural as well as the spiritual plane. ‘Thus, 
that all mental power comes to humanity in tides, with flood- 
tide and ebb-tide, with a gradual persistent advance and increase 
up to a certain point, when as gradual and persistent a decrease 
and flowing backward will set in ; until a temporary cessation of 
action arrives, only for the tide again to recommence 
its return. And this not only simply forward and_back- 
ward, but rather with a triple movement, one within 
the other, with the spring and neap-tides, as well as the 
daily tides, and with a ceaseless advance and retrogression in 
every individual wave. Possibly this law, in operation through- 
out every phase of mediumship, may, during the periods of retro- 
gression, be the parent of the bewildering, distressing, antruthful, 
and dark side of Spiritualism, whether regarded generally or indi- 
vidually. Let us ali, therefore, cast anchor in our little vessols 
of mediumship, each one of us, when the ebb sets in, waiting in 
rest, hope, and faith, until the flood-tide shall again surely return 
to bear each brave little vessel safely towards the strand of Truth 
and Perfect Beauty.”’* 

I am pretty sure that a careful observation of the setting-in 
of this ebb-tide of magnetism will materially tend to preserve 
mediums from the onslaught of evil influences. In a forthcoming 
mumber of the ‘Paycholoy gual Review the subject of ‘ Tides of 
Magnetism ” will be more fully considered. 

Perhaps, later on, it may be permitted me to say a few words 
regarding the varied nature of the antagonistio principle ; also 
to bring forward the views of a very wise and enlightened 
writer on the philosophy of Spirit manifestations—the late Rev. 
James Smith, author of the ‘‘Divine Drama of History and 
Civilisation ’—regarding the use of symbolical and metaphorical 
language by Spirits, together with one or two other points of 
suggestive inquiry, with reference to the subject of this letter. 

These, I must again remind the readers of ‘‘ Liaut,” are 
x10 new experiences, but have been brought already under 
careful review by Mrs. De Morgan in ‘‘ From Matter to Spirit,” 
end by other writers. For an interesting article upon Uncer- 
tainty of Spirit Identity see Spiitual Magazine, vol. I., p. 302 


* Spiritual Drawings of Natural Objocts,”’—Spirtt ual Magazine. 


—‘‘ Perplexing Experiences,” by G. A. E. Newton, ‘‘° Zhe 
height to which,” says this writer, ‘ one can be lifted in ecstasy 
out-equals the depth to which the same person can descend uv 
suffering; and both together measure the orbit of his or her 
capacity of usefulness to others, when fully ready for the work, 
Wiser teachers than we, understanding these laws of growth, and 
working patiently, yet unflinchingly, for our highest good, may lead 
us through paths which we would fain avoid. Final results alone 
can justify their wisdom.”—Yours sincerely, 
A. M. Howrrr Watts. 


UNCERTAINTY OF SPIRIT COMMUNICATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘A. A. Watts,” seems to-miss 
the point connected with the word ‘ death,” to which exception 
was taken in ‘‘ Trident’s”’ letter. That point was, not what the 
Spirit meant, but what ‘‘ J.P.T.” understood by it. The Spirit 
knew that, and saw “J.P.T.” drop the tributary tear, &c.; 
therefore, it was a lie in effect and, in his case, with intent. 

When a special meaning Is desired to be given to a word or 
expression in heu of that always used, it is generally prefaced 
or led up to by the antecedent conversation. Doubtless there 
are Spirits as well as mortals who delight in believing that a 
horse-chestnut is a chestnut horse. 

In the meantime it is pleasant to know that ‘‘J.P.T.” has 
resumed his sittings and not discarded his truthful friends 
because a black sheep interposed between them. Perhaps after 
a little he will kindly ‘give us somo account of his further 
experience, and oblige, amongst your other readers, S. 


REVIEW. 


PrivaTe INsTRUCTIONS IN THE SCIENCE AND ART or ORGANIC 
MaanetismM. By Miss Chandos Leigh Hunt. Third 
Edition. Printed for the Authoress, 

This book of 200 pages is a compendium of the most practical 
of the contents of the works of the leading magnetists from 
Mesmer’s time down to the present, and of the practice of the 
authoress. It is full of valuable suggestions to all serious 
thinkers, as well as to the now numerous practitioners in mag- 
netism. Putting aside theory, the authoress takes the facts of 
vital magnetism as facts, just as she might take the analogous 
facts of inorganic magnetism as facts, and imparts what she has 
found to be the best methods of dealing with them in mesmerism, 
psychology, &c. 

The phenomena of organic magnetism, the term preferred by 
the authoress, demonstrate that there is an aura surrounding 
vital organisms analogous to that which can be demonstrated 
as surrounding all naturally formed inorganic objects, the 
mineral magnet, for example, and crystals, each according to its 
kind. Their characteristics are analogous as to polarity, having 
positive and negative relations, forming the basis of. sympathies 
and antipathies, attractions and repulsions, in respect of other 
objects organic and inorganic. From this analogy Mesmer 
devised the term Animal Magnetism. The terms Vital and 
Organic mean the same. 

How organic magnetism can be best employed by a normal 
subject in tho rectification of an abnormal state, mental, moral, 
or physical, of another subject, is one of the objects of the book 
before us. Another is, to instruct how to develop the faculty, 
which all have to a greater or less extent, consciously or uncon- 
sciously ; how to ascertain whether it is strong or weak ; whether 
one’s own imagnetism has more especially a mental, moral, or 
physical relation ; what will best cultivate it; and how to pro- 
ceed in tho oxercise of it. 

During the processes of magnetising certain states sometimes 
are induced, somnambulism, &c.,most valuablo and interesting 
for study ; all which our authoress carefully describes. 

Many pages are given to instructions how to become profes- 
sional demonstrators of these faculties ; and also how to uevelop 
and strengthen the faculty of magnetic healing. 

Lastly, the authoress has some words of cautiun to say as to 
the abuse of the faculty in respect of the reciprocal relation of 
magnetiser and magnetised. It is most important to know 
that there is a greater or less tendency in the magnetiser to 
bring the magnetised into psychical, or mental and moral, and 
physical harmony, with his or a own psychical and physical 
state. 

The book closes with an osiaustive index, and a useful 
catalogue of nbove a hundred works on the subject in its various. 
branches. 
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CAN SPIRITUALISM BH SAFHLY IGNORED? 


We wish to discuss this question on @ priori grounds, apart 
from the circumstance of Spiritualism being a proven fact. It is 
supposed by the devotees, both of religion and science, that they 
can ignere this truth and that their doing so will make no 
difference. 

The attitude of both to this matter has always seemed to us 
a, puzzling inconsistency. Religion might, like Abraham and Lot, 
meet angels unawares, and if met insultingly the consequences 
would be serious. Think, for instance, of what would have 
happened had Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Daniel, the Virgin 
Mary, and Paul, and Peter, met Spirits who voluntarily came to 
them, with the a priori ‘‘ Beelzebub” of the Church in modern 
days. We presume the Church would allow that the loss 
in that case would have been incalculable, in which we agree 
with them. The fact is, these men and women were reasonable— 
which we are constrained to say, in spite of our habitual study 
to be courteous, the Church is not—and they met the fact asa 
fact. 

The Church is misled in this mainly from the same sentiment 
that deceived the Jews in relation to all new teachers—the old 
teachers of our Church—and made them hunt them as heretics, 
and perpetrate that, to us, strangest, blindest, saddest of all 
crimes—the Cross of Calvary. The Church has not sufficiently 
inquired into the claims of these old teachers upon the credence 
of their time. They were always novel, and they appealed for 
acceptance to the reason and moral instincts of their age. They 
always clashed with the received notions of religious 
truth, and those received notions made these teachers 
heretical and also suffer to the death. The Church, then 
as now, made the mistake of imagining the form eternal, 
instead of the spirit. The exact parallel to a Pharisee 
is the man of the Church who says that his credal conception 
can know no advance, but will go on the same till the earth’s 
work is wound up by some tremendous scene. Wherever that 
idea crusts over the soul of man it is woe to his advance, and there 
is the latent spirit to enact Gethsemane and Calvary again. It 
is this spirit with which religion all but unanimously confronts 
Spiritualism, though we on our part prefer the company of 
Simeon and Anna and the Apostolic band, and decline to join 
that phalanx. . 

Our surprise at science is, however, such that we feel 
indignant at it. We are a devotee of science. We aro not only 
a reader but an experimenter. We like tosurround ourself with 
the means of testing the thing said for ourself. We like to 
pull a flower to pieces and study it in health and in morbid 
conditions, that we may sight the Jaws that lie behind things. 
We are as exact in all spiritual investigation on the same 


| principles. Spiritualism came to us as a fact, and of that fact we 


asked the How, theWhenco, the Whither, and the Why ? It has not 
been to us a total pleasure. Very painful, very startling, we 
might say repulsive and horrible, has this investigation been to 
us. Itis true we studied it under exceptional conditions, ourself 
being a medium, able to elicit its phenomena alone and track it 
step by step in its bearings. It has been to us, from our pas- 
Sionate love of science, an absorbing pursuit, many a night 
being spent over a single point, and many a long day’s thinking 
over distracting problems. It will probably be to us the science 
of our earthly life ; perhaps forBiany ayear aftor we depart this 


, 


scene. This life will be too shokgt,to ‘generalise all its splendours 
but we hope before our death-hour*éomes to shew that nothing 
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meets it but the ignorance of -Materialism on the one hand 
and the superstitious follies of religion on the other. Intercourse 
with what is called a Spirit is no more to us than talking with a 
fellow man on earth, and we fully agree with our angel-guides 
that earth to the unseen is exactly parallel to a visit of the 
Japanese to the capital of England. The Spirits of the higher 
spheres, in fact, make a journey to the land of barbarians, just as 
Mr. Thompson has done to Central Africa. There are difficulties 
as yetin the free intercourse, but no more than met the inter 
course of Kurope and England one hundred years ago. The 
steam-ship, telegraph, railway, and post settled the latter, anda 
little patience in mastering the method will make it as common- 
place for a dead being, as he is called, to walk Pall Mall in open 
sight, as he does in fact, though unscen ; and talk to us at 
our tea-table, though our coarse diet may not suit his palate ; 
or as in the instances of Paul and John, for a man or woman to 
make a journey into the Unseen and be conscious of it on 
return, as they now do in thousands at night while asleep, with- 
out knowing it when they awaken. Spiritualism, from many 
investigations, we aftirm to be simply tho science of the higher 
facts of human life, and no more. 

We hold that all that hinders this thing called Spiritualism is 
the ignorance of what will yet be called—probably fifty years 
hence—the blind darkness of the Dark Ages that culminated in 
the nineteenth century. We say deliberately, on facts that all 
can test for themselves with method and patience—and they 
must not talk of science if they do not—that not many years 
hence the sneers of Huxley, and Tyndall, and Spurgeon and his 
school, at this the sublimest science yet discovered, will be 
laughed at in derision as the a priori assumptions of pretenders 
to science, and ecclesiastical bigots. Itis the simplest thing out, 
if you will look at it with method and scientific patience. And 
if you do you will meet some of the sublime inner secrets of 
nature such as will make all that science knows now a trivial 
thing, but which our own life is too short to compass. 

But the great need in it isa man. Never venture near it if 
you are not a full-orbed man, or determined to be it, for like to 
like is the canon of intercourse. Would Huxley take the 
trouble to lecture to a lot of Zulus? If not, let Science, let the 
Church, educate themselves first into all-round, godly, pure, 
intellectual, noble manhood, that they may be able to sit as 
learners to the higher manhood of the Spirit-world. If they do 
not they will have to get that manhood on the other side of life, 
for law—comnulsiow—is a grim fact in this universe. You can 
go into it at once, sit round a table, as you are, and meet a lot 
of mountebanks and perhaps ‘worse, who amuse themselves at 
the chance of gulling a lot like the Lankesters of our time, or 
the religious fearlings. But understand, if you enter a circle 
with a conceited noddle, an assumptive soul, crammed full of 
@ priovt must-be’s, you will meet Spirit men and women who 
will be as much amused as we were by our barber the other day 
because he would not believe our contention that the sun was 
larger than the carth and over 90,000,000 of miles away. We 
do not mean to say that angels, as we call them—they are 
angels, but men and women for all that—look angrily upon such 
ignorant scientists, &c., but they cannot touch them by that law 
of like to like. There is an atmosphere, an aura, around each one 
of us, as Dr. Gregory proved, and it is by that subtle part of 
our system they effect the intercourse. Life—bodily, intellectual, 
emotional, moral, religious, and active—makes that aura. If 
you live so as to inake it what it should be you can talk with 
them as easily as you talk to your wife, if you are good enough 
to have one. Let sitters turn every one out who is impure, con- 
ceited, sonsual in appetites, and then in a few sittings, if they 
persist, they will go on unto perfection, master the rudiments, 
got a lot of ideas knocked out of their heads, and with cleared- 
out brains, hearts, and consciences, get knowledge,. facts, and 
laws that will shew them the secret of living. 

We have stated the thing as we know it to be, and give tho 
method which we know to be infallible. It is simple, but it has 
cost us what we hope never to go through again. Those who do 
will discover some of the most awful secrets of human life, of 
wickedness, of historical tragedies, and sad revolutions, as well 
as the opposite. But all must know that such facts have to be 
met beyond death ; it is better to meet thom here, that we may 
master the terrible downward pressure that is upon the race. 
If we do not, there is no keen sight required to see that this 
earth is going into another medieval darkness, with the light of 
Greece and Rome behind, smothered by paganism, sensuality, 
and vice. Science is material; the Church is formal, and has 
lost its hold. Immortality is all but crushed out, and God as 
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well, and the restraints of manhood are thus gone. We could 
cite thinkers of our own time, not Spiritualists, who are not 
blind to the tendencies of the time. It is not the first time 
history has seen Degeneration as well as Evolution. | 

You have only to study the drink traffic, opium traffic, 
political ideas, the bestialness of society at large, of all nations, 
and ask what force is sufficient as it exists to lever up the mass. 
Science? yes! but not a materialistic science. An all-round 
science may, but nothing else. An intellectual blaze can soon 
be put out by this dense moral and religious darkness. To talk 
of science as it is, doing that reformative work, is like lighting 
night with a tallow candle. The Church? yes, if it had facts, 
not dogmas, Spiritualism? yes! because it has the science that 
can ave and arouse men. We hold as Spiritualists that there is 
a fearful downward pressure from the unseen upon the seen to us, 
& pressure so vast, so awful, so subtle, so far-reaching and 
malignant, that history, as we know it, can find no parallel for 
its tremendous fact. We knowit, we have tested it, we have 
felt it, and we say it can be scientifically got at by ali. It is the 
secret of Nihilism, of personal horrors, of disease, and of much 
else. Know it, and you will know the remedy, and by that will 
remove nine-tenths of the evil that now crushes the race. 

We hold, too, as Spiritualists that there is a waiting world of 
help, to encourage us, to minister to us, to enlighten us with 
new ideas of moral, social, and political life, and to shew us the 
way to scientific splendours that will make our lives a continual 
heaven; and earth, as well as those higher spheres of human 
life, the abode of holy souls—holy in deed and truth. 

We hold that the facts already advanced are quite enough to 
make this clear. And we hold that no fact can be despised. 
Our assertions are bold—bold because felt—and the feeling is 


beneath, not beyond, the horror and the blessedness with which 


the knowledge inspires us. We have no interest in the matter 
beyond love to our fellow-man and our God. For ourself we 
are safe in our death-hour, because we believe that as we live, so 
we die ; and that means release personally from all the pressure 
of earth-life upon us. But there yet remains that vicarious pain 
with which the higher spheres of life look down upoa that lower 
baseness which can only be called Hell. 

Why, then, are these things despised? Simply because of 
the darkness which Church dogmas have inspired, and because 
so-called men of science refuse to believe anything but what at 
present they see. We ask, in the name of fairness and truth, 
that the fact, however small, however discordant, be studied 
with appropriate method and the patience that all science 
demands, and we ask it for the welfare of the human family of 
which we are al] members. Tora. 
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GOOD ADVIOE. 


In the course of a letter by W. D. Berchner, in the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal, the following suggestive criticisms are 
advanced. As indicating the drift of opinion among seme of the 
American Spiritualists, and which opinions are beginning to be 
echoed here in England, we give the following a place in our 
columns, without necessarily endorsing all that is stated :— 

‘‘An overfed, craving, crude curiosity for strange signs, 
wonders, and the marvellous, has diverted the attention from 
the greater importance of purity, truthfulness in media and 
ourselves. Until media live honest and clean physically and 
spiritually, they possess not the slightest claim to respectful 
recognition. The more sensitive, therefore, who earnestly 
desire the best gifts, should be careful and prompt to quit all 
deception ; cease their petty quarrels, cease from envy an 
covetousness, and the fulfillment of the prediction, ‘Let the 
Spiritualists alone and they will tear each other to pieces.’ 
Some modern media seem to have been unfortunate 
in the quality of their birth ; nor is it difficult 
to discern the large lack of correct culture, affectional blood 
and brain purification among them. Instead of lying against 
each other, they should prove their individual superiority by the 
exhibition of the spirit of brotherly kindness, courtesy, patience, 
and peace. They should cease at once from the hellish cupidity 
and greed which prompt them to simulate form materialization ; 
cease at once and forever from fraud and deceit in all mani- 
festations. And is it not high time the decent portion 
of Spiritualists ceased their protection of these habitual 
criminals? If the guilty repent and prove by their subsequent 
deeds the sincerity of their repentance, forgive them, receive, 
encourage, and protect ; but there should be no more white 
washing, no more glossing over fraud and knavery. He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper. We cannot place too high 
a value upon sincere chaste thought. By the thought we con- 
form and control the life. Media, virtuous and truthful, do 
not indulge in lying, not even ‘ white lies,’ vainly so called, 
though mayhap there are many ‘ lying spirits,’ ” 


THE LATE MR. SERJ HANT OOXZX. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Si1r,-—The accompanying letters to me from the late Mr. 
Serjeant Cox may be of interest to some of the readers of 
‘¢ Lieut ” at the present time.—Yours obediently, 

: = a W. F. Barrett. 


My Dear Sir,—The more I see of the phenomena the 
more I am ‘satisfied that they are in some mysterious way the 
action of the medium—what I call psychic force—operating’ in 
undefined though not indefinite limits beyond the boundaries of 
the nerve Structure. If it be not this and the intelligent force is 
OTHER than that of the medium, then the solution is that this 
world is inhabited by a race of beings imperceptible: by: our 
senses save in some rare physical conditions, and who are our 
INFERIORS in intelligence. Certainly they are not spirits of the 
dead. Ihave not found a tittle of evidence shewing them to be 
such, and indeed all the evidence I have goes to NEGATIVE 
this theory. 

The facts of somnambulism—now almost wholly admitted 
by the doctors, and asserted evon by Carpenter himself—will 
explain many of the Spiritualistic phenomena—thought-reading 
(as it is called) more especially. Assume the mind of the 
medium to be in the same condition as that of a somnambule, 
and the communications are explained—-alike what they po and 
what they do not. Thought-reading, so-called, is' merely brain 
sympathy; the action of the fibres in my brain setting up a 
similar action in the fibres of your brain, just as two harps strung. 
to the same pitch. 

The physical acts, such as motions of solid bodies, are more 
difficult to explain—alike how the force is generated and how 
directed ; but that both in some way proceed from the medium 
I have little doubt. 

At all events, I think we onght not to accept so easy a 
method of accounting for anything difficult to be explained as by 
setting of it down to ‘‘ Spirits ” until we have exhausted every 
possible physical explanation.—Yours faithfully, 


March 16th, 1877. Epwarp Wm. Cox. 


My Dear S1r,—I find the Spiritualists as hard to deal with as 
the Materialists. Having assumed the existence of Spirits of the 
dead—(the fact To BE proved)-—they set down every phenomenon 
to the direct action of Spirits and thus practically forbid 
SCIENTIFIC investigation of caUsES. It is very easy to solve all 
problems by saying ‘‘a Spirit has done it.” Mr. Newton 
Crosland has gone to work in this way. If your mind is 
exhibiting any abnormal action, it is with him a Spirit con- 
trolling it. If a person is mischievous, he is obsessed, as they 
call it. Insanity is with them an evil Spirit. 


But what we who desire to study the subject as a SCIENCE 
desire is to learn what is brain action, soul action, nerve action, 
and how much of the psychological phenomena are due:to these 
and what to external influences. I am satisfied that a great 
deal more must be placed to the account of the individual 
structure than we have as yet suspected. There may be inde- 
pendent Spirits—but before we credit to their agency every 
fact we cannot at once account for (as the Spiritualists do) we 
must exhaust every possibility of action by the patient. The 
more I look into it the more I am satisfied that there 1s, as I 
have contended, a soUL FORCE (psychic force) plus the vital force 
and the mental force, that operates beyond the range of the 
nerve force, and this force is the agent in many, though not all, 
of the phenomena of mediumship, and it is the sole agent in 
somnambulism. | 

I explain thought-reading (as it is called) thus:—The fibres of 
the brain are minute and sensitive to 4 degree quite inconceiv- 
able. We are surrounded by what Tyndall calls an ETHER, in 
which the molecular atmosphere is diffused. Our coarse sense 
nerves are moved only by impressions made by the molecular 
atmosphere. But the more delicate brain-fibres are affected by 


d | motions of the ether. Just as a string struck will cause by the 


atmospheric waves a similar motion (and consequent sound) 
on another string, so does the motion of the more delicate 
brain-fibres conimunicate its motion to other brain-fibres. 
These motions atéend (if they are not in themselves) the act of 
thought—mental ideas and impressions. When I have an idea 
certain fibres in my brain are in motion. Thought-reading is 
really that motion of my fibres communicated through the ether 
to youR fibres, and thus giving to you the same idea that I 
have. However caused, of the fact of community of thought no 
person who has investigated can have a doubt. Think over this 
suggestion. It may give you a hint for your paper. It seems 
to me that Community of Mind would be a better term than 
that you have chosen. 

There is another question to which I hope you will direct 
inquiry and publish the results-that which I have called 
‘* supersonsuous porception.” It is, of course, identical with 
clairvoyance, but it avoids the prejudice that attaches to this 
latter name, and also assumes nothing as to the cause—for that 
misleading term, clairvoyance, is taken by the public to 
mean what it implies—clear siguT, and assumes that sumehow 
the EYES SEE under what would be to the vulgar mind impossible 


| circumstances. In Fact, it is not sEEING—the eyc does not see 
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in such cases ; the rationale is that the mind obtains perception 


of external objects by some oTHER medium than the 
ordinary one of the sENsES. What that medium is, is the ques- 
tion to be answered by investigation, but whatever it is, it is 
Nor clairvoyance in the proper meaning of that term—it is not 
seeing. 

To avoid this I have given to it the neutral name of super- 
sensuous perception, and if you approve it, pray adopt it.—Yours 
truly, a Epwarp Wm. Cox. 

July 28th, 1877. 


HOME MEDIUMSHIP. 


Tn the course of a letter to the Banner of Light Mr. Charles 
Hamblet, of Farmington, State of Maine, narrates his home 
experiences in the following form :— 


*‘T have witnessed the most convincing manifestations of 
spirit-power in my own family, my daugliter being the medium. 
At times she would sit with her back to an organ, her hands 
being held in mine, and the organ would be played. At other 
times I would place paper and a pencil in the room unbeknown 
to her, and ask my little boy who is in the spirit-life to write to 
me; and he complied with my request. Frequently this spirit- 
child would come and play with her by throwing a pillow from 
her bed to one side of the room and back again, playing 
in this way night after night, my wife and myself being 
in the same room. It used to be a pleasure to us to have 
him come. Sometimes he would write upon the headboard 
of the bed, as if with a hard substance that would scratch 
the varnish and remain there. A gentleman by the name 
of Reed. who was a great skeptic, wished to test this. 
I told him I would let her come to his place and stop with his 
wife, and she might hold her hands and be convinced. He 
replied he would then believe. I told him to be sure not to risk 
any nice piece of furniture, for it would be injured, but he said 
he would risk that, and the result was he had his name indelibly 
written on the headboard of a black walnut bedstead. He soon 
after wrote to me, saying he had seen enough to convince 
anyone. 


‘¢ At one time, having a sitting at Mrs. Whittin’s, on Brackett- 
street, Portland (I then lived at the head of Spruce-street, on 
Emery), my daughter’s guides came and said they would go up 
to our house and get a thimble that belonged to my wife, fetch 
it thore and carry it back. We examined her, according to their 
request, and found she had no such thimble in her pocket, or 
about her. Quicker than thought it was brought, and we all 
examined it. Then they said they would carry it back and I 
would find it on the mantel when I returned home. Upon 
reaching the house on our return I went in first, and found the 
thimble just as they stated. 

‘*Many tests have been given through my wife; one I will 
mention. At our little boy’s death, just after his burial, a Mr. 
Frothingham, who then preached in Portland, and attended his 
funeral, afterwards called to condole with us in our loss. He 
said: ‘Your little one is dead.’ My wife was then controlled 
by a Spirit who said: ‘ He is not dead’; and addressed him for 
ten minutes or more in the Hebrew and Greek language, so 
perfect in expression that he said it was the best he ever heard, 
and # test to him; and he felt ny wife had a gift similar to those 
of the days of Pentecost ; that God was over the same to grant 
us power to commune with our departed ones.” 


Mrs. Galindo, 18, St. James’-street, Hyde Park, has kindly 
allowed some of her ‘‘ Crystoleum” paintings to be exhibited at 
the rooms of the C.A.8., 38, Great Russell-street, where they 
inay be seon and specimens purchased. We understand that 
Mrs. Galindo receives pupils for instruction in her very beauti- 
ful art. 

Erratum.—In our notice of the Psycholegical Review last 
week, we spoke of the ‘‘ Biographical Sketches of William 
Howitt,” which have just been commenced by our contem- 
porary, and we intended to say that ‘the first part deals with 
his childhood.” A printer’s error, however, made us say that 
the first part deals with his children / 


Marrer tTHRovGH Marrur.—M, Alox. Vincent (France), in 
a recent work informs us that he has had séances with a medium 
for automatic writing, which comes sometimes while he is in the 
trance from magnetism, sometimes while in the ordinary waking 
state. The communications .are satisfactory, but M. Vincent 
asked the Spirit for some manifestation of action outside of the 
mnedium’s organism. In response, it was written that the Spirit 
would try to bring some object from outside into the séance- 
room, At various sittings subsequently this has been done ; the 
room on all occasions being perfectly closed. As to the mode of 
operation it was written : ‘I select an object by tho aid of the 
medium’s psychic fluid when he is in the trance, and havin 
rendered the object fluidic, bring it and pass it with myse 
through the wall; when the medium is again entranced, I render 
it again material by the aid of other fluid borrowed from him,”— 
Revue Spirite, 


A WORD FROM AMBERIOA. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Srr,—I have for some time been pleased with the candid 
spirit and choico matter of your handsome journal, and have 
been especially pleased to notice the kindness and dignity which 
you manifest towards your fellow-workers who publish Spiritual 
journals. In this you set an example for some of our American 
liberal papers, which feel it a duty to pelt each other unmer- 
cifully, if certain sentiments are advocated that do not square 
with their own ideas. It is a singular fact that while Americans 
are generally exceedingly tolerant towards each other, and that 
while Spiritualism professes the broadest liberality towards those 
of differing beliefs, and to a certain extent possesses tliis liberality, 
yet a paper on one side will seem to consider a rival editor and 
his sympathisers as credulous simpletons for believing too much, 
while on the other side, the editor will hurl back fierce epithets 
upon the man who believes too little. It would ‘save much 
trouble if there could be a little more reasoning on both sides. 
Is it not to be expected in this materialistic age, when scepticism 
puts its condemnatory language upon all things, that certain 
minds who may have come to believe in Spiritualism, may still 
have, although sincere, so much earthliness in their composition 
as not to be able to grasp with much clearness the subtleties of 
Spirit-communion, and so they honestly presume that certain 
mediums are fraudulent, when a more spiritually developed 
mind feels confident that they are genuine? The tendency of 
these ultra-sceptical minds, when not very benevolent, is to be 
harsh and to discourage mediumistic development, as well as to 
darken the cause, but then there is a good side to their efforts, 
inasmuch as they teach the really fraudulent mediums that it 
will not do to trifle with a sacred cause. But the other extreme 
will take almost everything and consider it genuine, and get into 
a towering rage against the sceptical Spiritualists, whom they 
read out of Spiritualism altogether. It is most desirable that 
our papers should come to the defence of mediums, for medium- 
ship is the only direct gateway between Heaven and earth, and 
only spiritually recoptive minds can perfectly understand it ; but 
it is not necessary for them to rave against their opponents on 
the plan of Guiteau while in court at Washington. Between 
these extremes we have more thoughtful and dignified journals, 
which manifest a gentler spirit towards all parties, and which 
do not convey the impression to a stranger that many of the 
leaders and principal lights in our cause are a set of vagabonds. 

The old Church systems have schooled people in narrowness 
so long that when they break loose from them their first 
tendency is to be narrow in another direction and rush off into 
some extreme course, in which they are so sure they are right and 
all others wrong that they will slash right and left, not so much 
into tho errors of men as into the men themselves. This is 
the old method and should be laid aside. I can see more and 
more, however, that there are large, harmonious, loving souls, who 
stand out luminously above the smoke of war, who are so broad 
as to tolerate differences of opinion, and go philosophical as to see 
mankind have come up in the midst of so many drawbacks, 
sorrows, and porverting conditions that they must be dealt 
gently with. If people at times need an earthquake or 
a tompest to arouse them, let these ruder manifestations occur 
only as in naturo, at rare intervals, 

This goodly eity of Cincinnati, which is now my home, has 
a population of nearly three hundred thousand, has a famous 
educational system in its public schools, and is an important 
musical centre, having the largest music-hall in the United 
States, and one of the five great organs of the world. This 
organ is sixty feet high, possesses 6,232 pipes, and was built in 
Boston, Cincinnati is located on the Ohio river, a full day's 
journey, or nearly 800 miles west of New York, and has its 
grentest attractions in its enchanting suburbs, which lie on its 
semi-circular amphitheatre of hills that look down some four 
hundred feet upon the whole city, and its silver girdle of river, 
and the Kentucky hills beyond. 

We have a Spiritual Society here which is moving of 
prosperously. Dr. J. M. Peebles has been supplying our rostrum 
for « month back, and has warmed us up with his glowing spirit. 
The name of our Society is ‘‘*The Union Spiritualists of 
Cincinnati,” and this word Union vo like, because with all the 
strong individual natures that compose a Spiritual society it is 
well to have them feel that they must work together in unity of 
spirit and sink little differences of opinion. Among the good 
and true-souled English peoplo who are constant attendants at 
our meetings is tho family of Mr. Blinkhorn, who was for many 
years prominent in establishing ond sustaining the Walsall 
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Spiritual Society in England. Mr. Blinkhorn says: ‘‘ Some of 
our English people have wrong ideas of American Spiritualists, 
but I shall write home and tell them that I like them.” 

We have had several remarkable mediums in our midst, 

including Jesse Shepherd, Dr. R. W. Sour, and others; and 
these have been producing a deep improssion among our cultured 
people, including judges, lawyers, physicians, &c. Dr. Sour is 
one of the most remarkable of living mediums. He will take 
one’s own double slate, have a bit of pencil put inside and the 
slate tied up, then hold it out directly before the eyes in broad 
daylight, when the pencil will be heard writing within for some 
time. On opening the slate both sides: will be found 
covered with writing, handsomely done, and signed in the exact 
autograph of some dear departed friend. Another phase of his 
mediumship is that of materialisation, in which he has lately 
come before some of the most acute minds of our city, under 
the severest possible test conditions, and quite confounded 
them. These consisted of fourteen members of the Literary 
Club of Cincinnati, who would not allow any of his own friends 
to be present nor permit him to wear or have any article of his 
own as large as a pea, having stripped him tothe skin before and 
after the séance, and furnished him with their own clothing and 
e simple curtain for him to get behind in a corner of a room which 
belongs to one of the members, and would not allow him even the 
partial darkness which is usually supposed to be necessary. What 
was their surprise after he had become entranced to see full- 
sized male and female forms come out, one of whom drew away 
the curtain and shewed the medium simultaneously ! When the 
séance was over they were so well satisfied that they handed 
him fifty dollars. Besides these phases of mediumship Dr. Sour 
will sometimes go into a trance in absolute darkness, and in 
thirty minutes a life-sized crayon drawing, beautifully shaded, 
will be executed, and this will be found to be an admirable like- 
ness of a departed friend, such as the best crayon artists would 
scarcely equal in one or two weeks. Does not this shew that 
there are other eyes and swifter intellects than those which 
belong to this. earthly sphere ? 

Before closing this letter I desire to speak of some new and 


in this city. The American Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, 
a chartered institution of six years’ standing, possessing an 
excellent outfit in the way of an Anatomical Museum, &c. , has 
laid aside all coarse drugs and fierce remedies and adopted the 
refined psychological, magnetic, electric, hydropathic, hygienic, 
chromopathic, and other forces of nature. The Dean, Dr. Wilson 
Nicely, and a majority of the working professors are Spiritualists, 
Dr. J. M. Peebles is to take the chair of Ontology, Biodynamics, 
and Nervous Diseases ; our famous medium, Dr. Sour, is to be 
Professor of Materia Medica; Dr. J. W. Dennis, one of our 
most skilful dentists, is Professor of Oral Surgery; Dr. B, K. 
Maltby, A.M., of Psychology, &c. Six other professors take 
the usual branches of a medical education, while the chair of 
Chromopathy and Magnetology is already occupied by myself. 
As these terms are somewhat new, I would state that Chromopathy 
‘is the science of healing by light and colour, which is already pro- 
ducing marvellous results, while Magnetology includes ferro- 
magnetism, animal magnetism, psycho-magnetism, and the 
philosophy of the fine forces generally. I was led into a 
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A BABY THAT SEES SPIRIT. 


A family by the name of Mack, residing in the north side of 
town, lost a daughter but a short time ago. She was between 
six and seven years of age. - A baby sister, two and a half years 
old, was the only remaining child. . ‘* When Myrtle died,” says 
the mother, “I thought the greatest trial would be when baby 


should miss her sister, for she was very much attached to her. 


On returning from the grave I seated her in the arm chair, and 
was preparing for my domestic duties, when a clapping of little 
hands arrested my attention, and an exclamation from baby, 
‘That’s Myrtle!’ fell upon my ear; and not a day has passed, 
but she has seen and told us of the presence of our darling. 
One day she said: ‘Myrtle and grandma!’ She had never 
seen her grandmother, who is now in spirit life. One 
day I was out in the garden with her, and she said ‘There 
comes Myrtle!’ and ran from me as though she was going to 
meet some one, and returned again with no sign of disappoint- 
ment. All her movements were as natural as though she had 
met her sister, and accompanied her to my side. Again she 
said, holding out her little hands as if to receive something, 
‘Myrtle brings flowers.’ Again she said, ‘ Johnnie is coming with 
his baby.’ Johnny isa neighbor’s little boy. No one knew that 
this family had lost a babe, and it was so strange that a neighbor 
went to Johnnie’s mother to inquire if it was so, and received an 
affirmative answer.”—Colorado Republic. 


JUST OUT OF SIGH. 


. 


In idle reverie one winter day, 

I watched the narrow vista of a street, 

Where crowds of men, with noisy hurrying feet 
And eager eyes, went on their restless way ; 
Idly I noticed where the boundary lay, 

At which the distance did my vision cheat, 
Past which each figure, fading fast, did fleet, 
And seemed to melt and vanish in the grey. 


Sudden, thus came to me a thought oft told, 
But newly shining then like flash of light ; 
This death, the dread of which turns us so cold, 
Outside of our own fears has no strong hold, 
‘Tis but a boundary past, where yet our friends 
Are walking still—‘‘ Just out of sight.” 


Scribner's Magazine. 


MIS§ MULOOK ON SIR W. NOEL PATON’S PICTURE, ‘‘ THE SILVER 
CORD LOOSED.” 


‘I havo had so little happiness as yet beneath. the sun, 
That I have called the shadow sunlight; and the merest 
frosty moonlight 


I have, weeping, blest the Lord for; as if daylight had 


begun ; 


b 
Till He sent a sudden angel, with a glorious sweet evangel 
Changing this poor earth to Heaven . .., . 
Oh! the strangeness of the feeling, oh ! the infinite revealing, 
To think how God must love me, to make me so content !” 


An EXceLLENT SEANCE wiTrH Miss Woop of Newcastle, 


was held at 38, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C., on 
Saturday evening, 8th inst., when a fair muster of members 
witnessed some ‘‘ form manifestations”’ through her medium- 


knowledge of this new world of forces by aid of the highor 
life and was enabled to embody the basic principles of atomic, 
ethereal, chemical, chromatic, psychic, and physiological action 
in my ‘ Principles of Light and Colour.” 

“When we learn properly to heal and ‘upbuild humanity 
through these fine forces we shall accomplish our work far more 
powerfully, safely and permanently than under the old methods, 
and moreover, build up the mental and spiritual nature far more 
effectively.—I remain, yours with esteem, 


Epwin D. Bassirtr, M.D. 


200, Main-street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— 


It is at home that every man must be known, by those who 
would make a just estimate either of his virtue or felicity; for 
Smiles and embroidery are alike occasional; and the mind 
is often dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious 
benevolence. 


Leaves scem light, and useless, and idle, and wavering, and 
changeable—they even dance; yet God has made them part of 
the oak. In so doing He has given us a lesson, not to deny the 
stout-heartedness within, because we see the lightsomencss 
without. 


what to pack up, and what to leave behind? 


ship. The-test conditions on this occasion were more perfect 
than at previous séances, and were of such a nature as to pre- 
clude participation in the resultson the part of the medium without 
detection, notwithstanding which the manifestations were of a 
higher satisfactory character. Members desirous of availing 
themselves of Miss Wood’s mediumship are invited to com- 
municate with the undersigned. Several have expressed a 
wish for a series of sittings, and as soon as arrangements can 
be effected, due annuuncement will be made. In the mean- 
time occasional séances will be arranged as opportunity offers. 
—Tuos. Biyton, Sec., Central Association of Spiritualists. 

‘‘Tdeas, feelings, delusions, name them how you will, recur 
in cycles, although events and tangible bodies, as we term time’s 
realities, pass away. There are some things (of the unseen) 
we would give anything to know, things on which certainty 
would completely alter all our ideas, our hopes, our regrets. 
Ignorant as we are of the coast to which we are bound, its 
distance, its clunate, and its necessities, how can we tell 
To be sure, 
regarding things material for that journey, we are saved all 
trouble of selection ; but there is yet much room for anxiety 
concerning the outfit for the soul.”—From White Melville’s 
‘* Bones and I.” Chapman and Hall. 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THH PROVINCES. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 
The conversazione, at 38, Great Russell-street, on Monday 


' evening last, was a great success. The rooms were well filled, 


and the company evidently enjoyed themselves greatly. The 
evening was,. for the most part, devoted to recitations and 
music, several talented artistes kindly giving their valuable 
services. The committee aiso have to thank some generous 
friends for liberal contributions of fruits and flowers. During 
the evening, Mr. E. W. Wallis gave a narrative of his recent 
experiences in America. This we print in another part of the 
present number of ‘‘ Liaurt.” 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday last Mr. E. W. Wallis occupied the platform of 
the above hall, both morning and evening, this being hia first 
appearance before a London audience since his return from 
America. In the morning a select company assembled to hear 
what the guides had to say on ‘‘The Value and Dangers of 
Mediumship.” Mediumship was described as the foundation- 
stone of Spiritualism, for without it Spiritualism would have had 
no existence. Consequently, the guides counselled Spiritualists 
to be watchful, kind, and just towards those who are used as in- 
struments by our loved ones, to communicate and prove to us 
that they still live and love. From this point the guides 
dilated in an eloquent and elaborate strain on the value and 
use of mediumship. It was with regret they had to confess 
to what a large extent the dangers had been ignored. Had 
more time and attention been devoted to the careful study of 
mediumship and its requirements, instead of so much running 
hither and thither after the marvellous, more solid good would 
have been brought about than we can boast of to-day. 
Great dangers arise from mediums themselves, t.e., from their 
ignorance, allied with a strong desire to attain notoriety for the 
production of this, that, or the other wonderful manifestation. 
In short, as far as mediums are concerned, like other folks, 
their gifts are not always graces, as recent experiences have 
clearly shewn. Great dangers also arise from the manner in 
which many persons are wont to bow down and worship 
mediums, instead of treating them as men and brothers. Taken 
altogether it was a splendid oration, full of sound practical 
advice to mediums and Spiritualists. The evening lecture was 
graced with the very commercial-like title of ‘‘ Profit and Loss,” 
which gave rise to many surmises as to what the guides were going 
to make out of it, the text in full being, ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul at the 
last ?” The subject was treated with much more enthusiasm than 
that of the morning, owing in a great measure, no doubt, to the 
very large and sympathetic audience, in con, anction with the fact 
that a distorted rendering of the text was carefully and effec- 
tually analysed. The various modes presented of how the world 
is gained and the soul lost are too numerous to recite, and it 
need hardly be mentioned that the preachers and teachers of 
some of the popular doctrines came in for their due share of 
criticism. Mr. Wallis and his guides are to be congratulated on 
the marked improvement in their language and forcible delivery. 
Let us hope that our friend will be able to visit London more 
frequently than has hitherto becn the case. —Res-F acta. 


QUEBEC HALL. 


‘ Variety in Nature” formed the subject of Sunday even- 
ing’s address. After referring in a pleasing manner to the 
ordinary works of Creation, which were infinite in their varied 
appearances, Mr. MacDoimell sought for the same character- 
istic in the human mind, which he maintained presumably 
should not be constituted differently. The Christian churches, 
we were told, were fixtures of thought in perfect umiformity, 
each one with its own creeds or declarations of faith, which 
was unnatural and degrading. The Founder of the Christian 
religion, who was not the founder of the churches, set up no 
dogmas of faith, nor even did he teach any socialogical doctrines. 
He left room for the play of nature in the mind of man, pro- 
pesing conscience as each man’s own judge. Some interest was 
excited by the experiences of several speakers who addressed 
the room on the question. One stranger attacked the address 
as a series of truisms which left no room for discussion ! 


KEIGHLEY. 


An event, unique in character, has recently transpired in this 
cosy little Yorkshire town, which will long be remembered with 
pleasure by all concerned, marking as it did the thirtioth 
anniversary of the introduction of Spiritualism into this country. 
The celebration, for such in character was the ovent alluded to, 
was conceived and executed by the committee and friends of the 
Keighley ‘‘ Spiritual Brotherhood,” Mr. John Pickles, the chair- 
man, working energetically to that end, and boing ably assisted 
by Mr. J. Smith, the hon. secretary. Indeed, so earnestly did all 
work that a most successful issue was achioved. The proceed- 
ings consisted of a public tea and mecting on Saturday, July 
8th, and a series of two services on the day following, of which 
the subjoined account presents the salient particulars. The 
objects the Committee of Management had in view wero the 


presentation of the portraits of the three pioneer workers in the 
movement—viz., Messrs. John Wright, Abraham Shackleton, 
and David Weatherhead ; the two first-nan;ed persons, and 
the family of the last-named gentleman, who has passed hence, 
being the recipients of the gifts. In 1853 Mr. David Richmond, 
then from the Shakers, of America, brought the particulars of 
Spirit phenomena with him to this country, and, paying a visit 
to Keighley, called upon Mr. David Weatherhead to present the 
matter to the attention of that gentleman. As a result of the 
interview, a public meeting was held, at which table manifesta- 
tions were obtained, through mediums discovered in the body of 
the audience, by Mr. Richmond, who delivered an explanatory 
address. Mr. Weatherhead became convinced of the truth of 
Spirit intercourse, and at once entered heartily into the 
matter, sparing neither time, pains, nor :purse in his zeal. 
He established the first printing press in the movement, printed 
the first English Spiritual periodical, the Yorkshire Spiritual Tele- 
graph,and caused the circulation of innumerable tracts, pamphlets, 
&c., throughout the kingdom, and subsequently erected, at his 
own expense, the comfortable and commodious building used by 
the Society at the present time. He contentedly bore all the 
expenses involved, and during his residence in the flesh was a 
true pillar of the cause. Messrs. Wright and Shackleton were 
the two trance mediums developed in the early days ; they have 
literally grown grey in the work. Their labours have been free 
of price, and as speakers, healers, and clairvoyants they have 
rendered valuable service to the cause. To do honour to these 
workers and to express the high esteem in which they were 
held, the recent presentation was arranged. On Saturday the 
procecdings were opened by a tea, at which a very large company 
sat down. At seven o'clock the public meeting was opened by the 
chairman, Mr. J. Clapham, who said : ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we 
are met here to-night to shew our gratitude to the late Mr. 
Weatherhead, and also to Mr. Shackleton and Mr. Wright, for 
their past services. Keighley was the place where Spiritualism was 
first promulgated in this country, being introduced to us by Mr. 
David Richmond, of Darlington, who, with the assistance of Mr. 
Weatherhead, was enabled to deliver three lectures upon the 
subject in the Workingmen’s Hall, in June, 1853. The issues 
were, that Mr. Weatherhead took steps which resulted in the 
formation of the Society which exists at the present time, and 
soon afterwards the mediums named were developed, and they 
are still serving us to-day. These gentlemen, with Mr. Weather- 
head, were the main stays of the cause, and Mr. Weatherhead, 
during his life here, spared neither time nor means in spreading 
abroad this grand truth. It was he who established the first 
printing press, and distributed tracts, pamphlets, and other 
literature broadcast, the matenals for which were largely 
obtained through mediumship. He it was who bore the entire 
expense of the erection of the Lyceum buildings, and in many 
other ways testified his earnestness and devotion to the cause. 


The outcome of his labours has been that to-day 
we have here a_ society in a _ flourishing condition, 
having one hundred and fifty members on _ the roll, 


some five or six active mediwns constantly ministering to us, 
and a Sunday-school, composed of upwards of a hundred mem- 
bers. As, therefore, a slight mark of esteem and appreciation 
to those our pioneer workers, we are to-night to present to them 
the portraits before us, and all will join with me in saying they 
are must heartily deserved.” Tho portraits, in oils, which are 
excellent specimens of the painter’s art, were then presented. 
That to Mr. Wright was presented by Mr. John Scott, of Belfast ; 
that to Mr. Shackleton by Mr. D. Richmond, of Darlington, and 
that of Mr. Weatherhead to his family, by Mr. J. J. Morse, of 
London, and suitable acknowledgments were made in each 
case. The proceedings were varied by some excellent singing 
and reciting by a glee party and several friends, and altogether 
the event was marked by a hearty enthusiasm which evidenced 
the full sympathy of all present in the event of the day. 

On Sunday, the 9th inst., Mr. J. J. Morse delivered two 
trance addresses before very large audiences, the subjects being 
respectively, ‘*‘Concerning Devils,” and ‘‘ Spiritualism: a 
Message of Peace and a Gospel of Hope,” which were admitted 
to be among the best Mr. Morse has delivered in this town. 

The series of meetings were held in the large Auction Hall of 
Mr. William Weatherhead, who very kindly placed it at the 
disposal of the Society free of cost. The above events will be 
long remembered by all present, and constitute an occasion that 
will be historical in its relations to the progress of Spiritualism 
in Great Britain 


LIVHRPOOL. 


At the meeting of the Psychological Society of this city, which 
holds its public ‘‘ Sunday Lectures ” in the Concert Hall, Mr. 
John Ainsworth, the worthy and esteemed honorary secretary, 
occupied the platform on the morning of the 9th inst., his 
subject being ‘‘ Socialism,” or the science of re-constructing 
human society on entirely new bases in Europe and America, by - 
substituting the principle of association for that of competition 
in all branches of useful industry. Ho gave an interesting 
account of various co-operative experiments in different 
countries, and their results on tho physical, social, moral, and 
spiritual condition of tach population, quoting important docu- 
ments, and pointing out with much force and eloquence not a 
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few refreshing, bright, and redeeming spots in 
the oasis of a vast desert of physical suffering and 
spiritual impurity. Still the fact remained that ‘‘ Society,” 
here and elsewhere, abounds -with sad anomalies, since, 
in despite of material wealth, costly luxuries, the glitter and 
brilliancy of fashion, imposing displays of court-like splendour, 
far-extending magnificence on almost every side, with spacious 
crowded streets, vast warehouses, palatial buildings, together 
with docks and rivers bristling over with a forest of masts, 
representing commercial transactions over the whole habitable 
globe, weeping and wailing—Humanity, either nude or in rags — 
Murmurs and complaints of over-wrought and under-paid 
industry, licentiousness, coarseness of expression, and the 
grossest acts of vice are spreading widely,like a hideous immoral 
contagion. Nihilism, Communism, Owenism, Hunianitarianism, 
and other schemes to ‘‘ set our house in order,’’ were referred to 
in passing, but the lecturer thought that no permanent ameliora- 
tion of our social evils could result from exclusive attempts at 
mere compensation ; there must be no tyrant masters and abject 
slaves, in the reconciliation of such antagonistic elements as are 
involved in the adjustment of Capital and Labour, but the 
freest and fullest exercise of mutual religious principles, uo 
man being superior to another, except in goodness and utility. 


Dr. William Hitchman, M.R.C.S., &c., a former president 
of the Society, as well as a vice-president of the C.A.S. (late 
British National Association of Spiritualists), mounted the 
rostrum in the evening, it being the fiftieth anniversary of his 
‘‘maiden speech,” and gave an address on ‘‘ The Demon of 
Socrates,” by request, as this lecture, together with its 
companion discourse, ‘‘The Amulet of Pascal,” have been 
received by Spiritualists and Psychologists with exceptional 
cordiality, as well as by several daily, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly journals opposed to Spiritualism and spiritual agency 
in general. With regard to the various modes of interpretation, 
the doctor, from his observation of kindred facts, accepted the 
conclusion given of the Demon by Socrates himself—that he 
was checked, but never urged on, by an unseen intelligent 
force, not belonging to his own mental and physical 
constitution. He spoke of Socrates as the wisest and most 
virtuous man of Greece, and thought that the philosopher's 
life and character had fully borne out the accuracy of the Oracle 
of Delphi, when consulted by Chosrepho, shewing that, psycho- 
logically speaking, the wise interrogatories of mortals are re- 
spected by super-human agents as inspirations of conscielice. 
Dr. Hitchman concluded his lecture as follows :—‘‘ Like unto 
the mercy of the divinest Saviour, knowledge that is true, oeau- 
tiful,and good,is twice blessed—blessing him that gives and him 
that receives, endowing the faithful philosopher, or alumnus of 
Nature, with a power and faculty akin to that of Eos herself, 
when she opened with her fingers the gates of the Kast, poured 
dew on the earth, and made the flowers grow. Lovely, also, 
shall our lives be, as in some Paradise regained, if, with nobility 
of character, we pursue ardently and devoutly the paths of 
natural truth and practical goodness, whose borders are garnished 
ever with buds of unexpanded beauty. and, having an approving 
conscience to the last, they shall sweetly terminate in that 
serene, unclouded sunset which heralds the first appearance of 
Heaven’s light, and the eye of the soul awakens in the spiritual 
dawn of eternal day.” Mr. Joseph Shepherd, the veteran Free- 


thinker, made as usual an admirable chairman, and the large 


audience was evidently much gratified. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Last Sunday, the 9th inst., our services were conducted by 
the Rev. W. Stoddart, B.A., morning and evening. In the 
evening he gave a lecture to a good audience on ‘‘Is there a 
God?’ and to any thoughtful mind the arguments he used must 
have gone far to satisfy them as to the existence of a Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. It was a splendid lecture, full of 
trenchant denunciations of the creed of Atheism, and also of the 
degrading ideas about God propagated by the orthodoxy of 
to-day. He shewed how Spiritualism, with its demcnstration 
of Spirit, was a grand revelation of God, and how, by cultivating 
our spiritual faculties, we could get the clearest conception of 
God, as ‘spiritual things can only be spiritually discerned.” 
Next Sunday Mr. Stoddart will conduct the services, and in the 
evening will lecture on ‘‘The Character and Will of God” ; 
and in the afternoon we hope to hold an open-air meeting, when 


Mr. Stoddart will deliver an address. We have started a circle. 


on Thursday evenings, and one on Sunday evening after the 
services, for members of the Association, and hope soon to have 
some first-class mediums to bring before the public.—CHARLES 
Coates, Secretary. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Last Sunday evening the friends at 
Weirs Court were entertained with a most interesting and able 
address from Mr. T. P. Barkas, entitled ‘‘The Natural Body.” 
Tn an able and concise discourse Mr. Barkas traced the evolution 
of man through his varied developments until we find him as we 
now behold him,—the highest and most wonderful creation of the 
Divine hands. The lecturer was attentively listened to by an 
audience who intelligently drank in the various propositions of 
the discourse. Mr. W. Armstrong occupied the chair. 


“ 


GATESHEAD. —The friends at this place of meeting gathered 
in good form on Sunday evening last to hear an address from 
the controls of Mr. J. G. Grey, who discoursed upon ‘‘ The 
Dawning Light.” He spoke in a very enthusiastic way, which 
met with the high appreciation of his audience. Mr. Thomas 
Dawson gave a very interesting reading, and the chair was ably 
filled by Mr. Jos. Stevenson, one of the vice-presidents. 

Feituine.—Mr. Jno. Hall, of the Gateshead. Society, gave 
a very interesting discourse on Sunday night last upon 
Spiritualism. This gentleman is a fresh speaker in the cause, 
and promises to be of fair value to the movement in the course 
of tine. —NortTHUMBRIA. 


WALSALL. 


Mr. J. Bent, of Leicester, delivered two: trance lectures 
here on Sunday last, before very good audiences. The con- 
trols of the medium selected for the morning subject ‘‘Im- 
mortality : 2» Divine Proof of God’s Love to Man ;” and in the 
evening they discoursed upon ‘‘ The Champions of Right.” 
The friends were exceedingly pleased to see Mr. Bent looking 
so well after his recent severe indispositicn, and trust that 
he may soon be completely restored to his usual health. 

_ J. TrsBirts, SEc. 


and 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. A.—We have no doubt you will be admitted. As far as we 
know, there are no restrictions that will prevent you. 

PuysicaL.—You can, if a member of the C.A.S., arrange for 
admission to one of the séances, on application to the 
secretary. 

Psycuic Force.—You can judge of the attitude of mind of the 
late Serjeant Cox if you will read the letters which he 
addressed to Professor Barrett, and which we print in the 
present number. 

O. E.—We believe there are many Spiritualists in your neigh- 
bourhood, but we regret our inability to give you their 
names and addresses. Why not advertise in a local paper ? 


WORE OF THE COMING WHEK. 
LONDON. 


Sunday, July 16.—Goswell Hall. Spiritualist Picnic, Epping 
Forest. (See wives Guenients) 
“3 July 16.—Quebec Hall. Lecture, Mr. Iver MacDonnell. 


Tuesday, July 18.—Quebec Hall. Lecture, Mr. Wilson. 


Friday, July 21.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 
Russell-street. Members’ Weekly Free Séance,at 8 p.m. 


PROVINCES. 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &., &c. See our 
list of Societies on p. 2. : 


Societies advertising in ‘‘ Liaur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


Mr. Water HoweEtt, the well-known trance speaker, sails 
on the 29th inst., in the ss. Wyoming, for New York. During 
his absence from England he contemplates visiting America, 
Australia, and India. 

The members of the Dalston Association have, during the 
past three months, been sitting regularly for development, two 
special circles having been formed for that purpose. In one 
circle very satisfactory progress has been made, and a lady 
member has manifested decided signs of mediumship which 
promises to be of a very serviceable character. | | 

MANNED BY AN UNSEEN CREW.—A specimen of boat sailing 
extraordinary was witnessed down the bay yesterday afternoon 
by ten or more gentlemen of this city. The cat-rigged boat 
Wanderer had conveyed a party to Bullock’s Point for a shore 
dinner, and after the party had landed the boat was made fast 
to the wharf. A strong wind was blowing from the south, and 
the boat slipped her moorings and went sailing gaily o'er the 
waves in the direction of Pawtuxet, but running as straight 
as if steered by a master hand. The craft finally grounded on 
the shore near Pawtuxet, where she remained about half an 
hour. Then the former mysterious occurrence was repeated, for, 
as if controlled by unseen spirits, the boat veered about and 
came sailing majestically back over the water, landing within 
fifty feet of the place from whence she started. That a boat 
could sail from one side of the bay to the other, come about and 
réturn to almost the identical spot from whence she started, 
without some guiding power at the helm, seems passing strange, 
but the story is vouched. for by ‘‘ ten good men and true.’”’— 
Providence Press. A, "4 

Mr. J. J. Morsz’s AProinrmMents.—Lonpon: July 16th; 
Stamrorp: July 23rd ; Goswett Hatt: July 30th; Carpirr: 
August 6th and 7th; WaxsatL: August 13th; Pxiymours : 
August 20th; FanmoutH: August 27th; Cornwatu district : 
end of August; GATESHEAD: September 3rd and 4th.—For 
terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road 
Dalston, London, E.—[Advt.] 
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TESTIMONY TO PSYCHICAL PHENOMEN.. 


The following is a list of eminent persons who, atter personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 
.B.—An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. 

ScrencE.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; C. Varley, F.R.S., C.E.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
E.R.S., &., &e. 

*Professor F, Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of *‘ Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. IE. Weber, of Gottingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne; 
- Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 

and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., c. 

LITERATURE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
S. ©. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray ; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
*W. Howitt ; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., ce. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush: and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S, Courts ; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *\V. Lioyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 
*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &c., Kc. 

SoctaL Positrion.—H.J.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France ; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., &ce. 

Is it Conjuring ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘‘ mani- 
festations” are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?—- 

RoBert HovuDIN, the great French conjurer, investigated the 
subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 

wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See ‘“ Psychische 
Studien” for January, 1878, p. 43. 

PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to the editor of Lich/, Mehr Licht, 
April 10th, 1881,in reference to phenomena which occurred in 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—“ As a Prestidigitator 
of repute, anda sincere Spiritualist, 2 affirm that the medianimie 
facts demonstrated by the two brothers were absolutely true, 
and belonged to the Spiritualistie order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. ... Following the dafn of the learned chemist and 
natural philosopher, Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, COURT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I hereby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one silting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at the wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by full daylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have been thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have nut in the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took placo wnder 
the circumstances and conditions then abtaining by any referenco to 
prestidigitation is a bsolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 
the published opinions of layrnen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed 
before a Notary and witnesses.—(Signed) SAMUEL BELLACHINI, 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, 


ADVIOB TO INQUIREBS. 


The Conduct of Circles.—By M.A. (Oxon.) 


If you wish to see whether Spiritualism is really only jugglery 
and imposture, try it by personal experiment. 

If you can get an introduction to some experienced Spirit- 
ualist, on whose good faith you can rely, ask him for advice ; and, 
if he is holding private circles, seek permission to attend one 
to see how to conduct séances, and what to expect. 

There is, however, difficulty in obtaining access to private 
circles, and, in any case, you must rely chiefly on expericnces 
in your own family circle, or amongst your own friends, all 
strangers being excluded. The bulk of Spiritualists have 
gained conviction thus. 

Form a circle of from four to eight persons, half, or at least 
two, of negative, passive temperament, and preferably of the 
female sex ; the rest of a more positive type. 

Sit, positive and negative alternately, secure against disturb- 
ance, in subdued light, and incomfortable and unconstrained 
positions, round an uncovered table of convenient size. Place 
the palms of the hands flat upon its upper surface. The hands 
of each sitter need not touch those of his neighbour, though 
the practice is frequently adopted. 

Do not concentrate attention too fixedly: on the expected 
manifestations. Engage in cheerful but not frivolous conver- 
sation, Avoid dispute or argument, Scepticism has no 
deterrent effect, but a bitter spirit of opposition in a person 
of determined will may totally stop or decidedly impede 
manifestations. If conversation flags, music is a great help, if it 
be agreeable to all, and not of a kind to irritate the sensitive ear. 
Patience is essential ; and it may be necessary to meet ten or 
twelve times, at short intervals, before anything occurs. If 
after such trial you still fail, form afresh circle. Guess at the 
reason of your failure, eliminate the inharmonious elements, and 
introduce others. An hour should be the limit of an 
unsuccessful séance. 

The first indications of success usually are a cool breeze passing 
over the hands, with involuntary twitching of the hands and 
arms of some of the sitters, and a sensation of throbbing in the 
table. These indications, at first so slight as to cause doubt as 
to thoir reality, will usually develop with more or less rapidity. 

If the table moves, let your pressure be so gentle on its surface 
that you are sure you are not aiding its motions. After some 
time you will probably find that the movement will continue if 

our hands are held over but notin contact with it. Do not, 
1owever, try this until the movement is assured, and be in no 
hurry to get messages. 

When you think that the time has come, let some one 
take command of the circle and act as spokesman. Explain to 
the unseen Intelligence that an agreed code of signals 1s desir- 
able, aud ask that a tilt may be given as the alphabet is slowly 
repeated at the several letters which form the word that the 
Intelligence wishes to spell. It is convenient to use a single tilt 
for No, three for Yes, and two to express doubt or uncertainty. 

When a satisfactory communication has been established, 
ask if you are-rightly placed, and if not, what order you should 
take. After this, ask who the Intelligence purports to be, which 
of the company is the medium, and such relevant questions. If 
confusion occurs, ascribe it to the difficulty that exists in 
directing the movements at first with exactitude. Patience will 
remedy this, if there be a real desire onthe part of the Intelli- 
gence to speak with you. If you only satisfy yourself at first 
that it is possible to speak with an Intelligence separate from 
that of any person present, you will have gained much. 

The signals may take the form of raps. If so, use the same 
code of signals, and ask as the raps become clear that they may 
be made on the table, or in a part of the room where they are 
demonstrably not produced by any natural means, but avoid 
any vexatious imposition of restrictions on free communication. 
Let the Intelligence use its own means: if the attempt to com- 
municate deserves your attention, it probably has something to 
say to you, and will resent being hampered by useiess inter- 
ference. It rests greatly with the sitters to make the 
manifestations elevating or frivolous, and even tricky. 

Should an attempt be made to entrance the medium, or to 
manifest by any violent methods, or by means of form-manifes- 
tations, ask that the attempt may be deferred till you can secure 
the presence of some experienced Spiritualist. lf this request 
is not heeded, discontinue the sitting. The process of developing a 
trance-medium is one that might disconcert an inexperienced 
inquirer. Increased light will check noisy manifestations, 

Lastly—Try the results you get by the light of Reason. 
Maintain a level head and a clear judgment. Do not believe 
everything you are told, for though the great unseen world 
contains many a wise and discerning Spirit, it also has in it 
the accumulation of human folly, vanity, and error; and this 
lies nearer to the surface than that which is wise and good. 
Distrust the free use of great names. Never for a moment 
abandon the use of your Reason. Do not enter into a very 
solemn investigation in a spirit of idle curiosity or frivolity. 
Cultivate a reverent desire for what is pure, good, and true. 
You will be repaid if you gain only a well gcunded convicticn 
that there is a life after death, for which a pure and good life 
before. death is the best and wisest preparation. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The question as to what Serjeant Cox’s exact views were, is 
apparently of perennial interest, and recurs with steady 
regularity. The letters printed in ‘‘ Licut”’ last week give one 
phase of his somewhat erratic thoughts. This frame of mind 
did not, however, remain permanent. The psychical activity of 
some abnormal human beings failed to cover the facts, and was 
loosely held as a theory in his later days. The hypothesis of a 
race of inferior beings who dwell on this earth, and delight in 
mystifying its inhabitants by strutting about in the borrowed 
garb of our départed friends, did not content him either. Some 
more than usually convincing facts which he had opportunity of 
observing shortly before he solved the great problem in his own 
proper person, made a Spiritualist of him. But whether that 
phase would have been permanent is more than doubtful. The 
question as to his exact views will never be solved, because he 
never had any views that were sufficiently permanent for him to 
be able to satisfy his own mind of the exact scope and range of 
his beliefs. 


The war still rages in America as to the methods of exposure 


of dishonest mediums. Dr. Crowell defends his case against 


Mr. Kiddle, and Mr. A. E. Newton. Dr. Crowell occupies a 
strong position ; and, when the controversy is divested of some 
regrettable personalities, his proposals are sound and reasonable. 
He suggests the ancient method of bringing the question to 
proof by experiment. Mrs. Hull, the incriminated medium, is 
to be submitted to test by Dr. Crowell, and Mr. Kiddle, and five 
friends of each. These are to be judges in this novel psychic 
tournament, and so the question is to be decided. . Thero is to 
be light enough for accurate observation, and the medium is to be 
so placed that her hands are in view. Without claiming pro- 
phetic power, I venture to predict that such a séance would be 
a fiasco, and that by such means nothing would be proven, 
except, perhaps, that nothing takes place under certain other- 
wise satisfattory conditions. Yet test conditions in themselves 
are no bar. I hear of perfectly unimpeachable phenomena 
having been obtained at the rooms of the C.A.S., through the 
mediumship of Miss Wood, when scientifically perfect condi- 
tions were insisted on. Would it not be well that an exact 


record of such séances, with every minute fact specified, should 
be drawn up, attested, and published in ‘‘ Liaurt.” 


Mrs. Watts’ instructive letter takes note of the presence of an 


9 | active principle of ‘‘ Antagonism” in the spiritual development | 


of those who are brought into relation with the world of Spirit. 
This is, I believe, an active law the presence of which may be 
traced in various ways. The Occultists tell of a dweller on the 
threshold who must be vanquished by the aspirant who would 
penetrate into new fields of knowledge. Mrs. Watts speaks of 
the ‘‘ Antagonist ” who tries the novice by various methods of 
temptation, even as Christ was ‘‘led up into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil” at the time when his great work was 
begun. My teachers have always spoken of the ‘‘ Adversaries ”’ 
who contend against their work, and strive to thwart and ruin 
it. Personally I have been more than once or twice, and for 
prolonged periods, brought face to face with Spirit foes with 
whom I have consciously striven for the mastery. I have 
recognised them as tempters, or, as I might better say, as those 
commissioned to try both courage and fixity of purpose before I 
could go farther. They were no phantoms of the imagination, 
no hideous dream, but powerful foes who persistently sought to 
terrify and destroy the mental balance, so that, reason being 
shaken, they might control and wreck the mind. This was 
their method with me, and I realised with awful clearness the 
inevitable result of relaxing my watchfulness even for a moment, 
and so fought on. With others I can readily understand that 
other methods might be attempted. It was not so with me. 
There was no suggested temptation, no crafty lure, no bribe — 
even, but a conflict, an assault, a terror of which I do not even 
now like to think. 


The Mystics, too, make much of this “ wilderness-state”; this 
condition of vastation, and spiritual loneliness and desolation. The 
soul is unquestionably trained in such ways. Alone with itself, in 
its Gethsemane, it learns to pray and to draw spiritual strength by 
communion with its guardians. This is of quite another type from 
the assaults of the powers of evil of which I had experience. 
There are other methods of purgation and trial to some one or more 
of which the spiritual postulant will usually find himself sub- 
jected before he progresses in faith and knowledge, and is 
intromitted to profounder views of ‘truth. Usually, but not 
always: for many who busy themselves with Spiritualism have 
no part or lot in things spiritual. These will run no risk of any- 
thing but obsession, and will not even understand what is meant 
by this spiritual agony, of which the great type is found in 
the wilderness-temptation which preluded the ministry of 
Christ, and in the Gethsemane-agony which marked its close. 
These are master truths. 


And yet, fully as I realise all this, I do not believe that the 
problem of ‘‘J.P.T.’s” experience is greatly illuminated by such 
considerations. My speculative opinion is indeed of little value, 
but, following the method by which I have always tried to sift 
out truth, I see in “J.P.T.’s” case something that I cannot 
explain except on the hypothesis of action of ‘‘ the Adversaries,” 
with a malign purpose; that intent being, as I am inclined to 
believe, the thwarting of good work that had been accomplished. 
This would apply also to what Mrs. Watts says of her own 
experience. I have had none such, and she, therefore, is better 
able to estimate the exact applicability of her explanation than 
I can pretend to be.: Still I am not logically satisfied. The 
explanation suggested of allegorical teaching is, I venture to 
think strongly, unreal and even repellent. It has all the vague 
unreality to my mind of an attempt to square certain selected 
facts with general theories, those that do not so square being 
left out of view. It is very necessary to remember, as ‘‘S.” points 
out, that the lie was a constructive lie, cunningly planned to 
deceive, elaborately persisted in when the deception was success- 
ful, and only abandoned when detection was complete. This is 
not the machinery of spiritual trial, but the methods of a very 
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demon of conscienceless subtlety and craft. It is instructive, too, 
to remember that the organised deception supervened on a 
suggestion made by some of the circle. The unseen Intelligences 
did not originate but took up the half-spoken wish, and delibe- 
rately played upon it. How often does one find that this is the case 
in general circles! The sketchy and undeveloped Intelligence 
that is at work seems incapable of origination, but crafty and 
cunning in such action as it is capable of. This again is not the 
method of spiritual assaying, by which the purified’ Spirit may 
be elevated. 


The matter is so full of deep import that I need hardly 
apologise for recurring to it. Mrs. Watts’ suggestion of the in- 
fluence of the ebb and flow of magnetism or psychic power is 
very important, and contains a deep truth. We shall all agree 
in thankfulness that she promises a more exhaustive treatment 
of the question. As there is undoubtedly ebb and flow of psychic 
power in the medium, so it may well be that there is the same 
flux and reflux to be traced in the great ocean of spiritual influence. 
Whether the ebb is identical with the dominant action of the 
Adversaries, I know not; but I am convinced that at times they 
do possess, as it were, this world of ours, and run riot in their 
congenial methods. And I believe, too, that we are now passing 
through one of those epochs which threatens to be fraught with 
unusual horrors, and to be of some severity and duration. 


The Pall Mall Gazette (July 11th) has been devoting 
attention to West Indian ghosts. It is of opinion that the 
S.P.R., if in earnest,should send out its committee on haunted 
houses at once to investigate and report on duppies. These 
duppies are an obscure variety of ‘‘ spook ” with which, it seems, 
the negro mind is very familiar. These children of nature live 
in the midst of beings that ‘‘ nineteenth century European 
thought” does not recognise. 

‘“ The two sets of peuple live in the same houses and join in 
the same external acts of life: but for all that they live in two 
utterly different worlds, seeing things and mixing with beings 
absolutely unknown to one another. The one knows all about 
duppies Just as certainly and unhesitatingly as the other knows 
all about electricity. And the negro servant who polishes one’s 
floor with a split cocoa-nut every morning passes her days and 
nights among grotesque supernatural beings of African origin 
who are just as real and unquestionable to her as the white 
master and mistress from that unknown England beyond the 
seas. 

Quite so. But what then? ‘‘ Nineteenth century European 
thought ” is correct? Iam by no means sure. 


M.A. (Oxon.) 


MISS WOOD'S MEDIUMSHIP, 

Another very successful séance under stringent test condi- 
tions was held on Saturday evening last, 15th inst., with Miss 
Wood, of Newcastle, in the presence of a circle of members of 
the Central Association of Spiritualists at 38, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C. The medium was, as on previous 
occasions, seated in a small ante-room, the entrance being 
screened by a curtain, and afterwards securely fastened by 
lattice-work formed of a single length of piping cord laced 
through brass screw-eyelets inserted around the framework, the 


’ two ends of the cord being brought out and secured in view of 


the sitters. Asan additional precaution the brass screw-cyclets 
were protected by a cotton thread being passed through cach 
one, the two ends in each case being sealed tv tho adjacent 


framework with wax and a private seal of one of the mem- 


bers present. The company sat in subdued gas-light sufticient 
to admit of fairly good observation, and, after some 
little conversation and singing, a white draped form, 
of about 5ft. gin. in height, emerged from behind the 
curtain, receded, re-appeared, and finally withdrew without 
speaking. This was followed by the appearance of the familiar 
form of ‘‘ Pocha,” of diminutive proportions, not exceeding 4ft. 
in height, who spoke with her peculiar vvice, and permittod 
several members of the company to approach close tv her, and 
whom she kissed and caressed with her hands. On her with- 
drawing, another draped figure issued, which gradually extended 
itself until a height of about 5ft. Gin. was attained; then 
gradually subsiding until reduced to not more than about 4ft. in 
height, no vocal utterance accompanying this form. This was 
succeeded by a tall, white draped figure, which shortly retired, 
and no further manifestations of a similar character transpired. 
At the close of the séance the test conditions were carofully 
scrutinised and found perfectly secure. 


SPIRITUALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editor of ** Licut.” 

Sir,—There is a subject now occupying the thoughts of 
Spiritualists on which I should be glad to be allowed to say a 
few words in your paper. The subject is the attitude of 
Spiritualism to the Church. 

I feel in some sort competent to speak upon the subject, 
because it was through difficulty in receiving certain Church 
doctrines that I reached Spiritualism, for in answer to prayer 
for solution of these difficulties I reached, by intuition, teaching 
which I subsequently discovered to be Spiritualistic. I am, 
therefore, in sympathy with all who see that the Church as it 
exists is imperfect ; but though she has been a faulty exponent 
of truth, she has been its faithful repository, and the world 
would have been much worse off without her than with her 
during the past centuries. I do not, therefore, reyard her as @ 
battered old hulk only fit to be broken up for firewood, but asa 
stately building, full of cobwebs and out of repair, but which 
only needs cleansing and beautifying, and for this work I look to 
Spiritualism. 

I have been taught lately that the Church lost her spiritual 
gifts, not so much by want of faith as by want of love. When- 
ever errors and corruptions became too bad to be borne, the 
reformers could not be content to remain where they were and 
work an internal reform ; but they must needs break right away, 
and then divide among themselves, and split up again into other 
little fractions, persecuting each other right and left in the name 
of the God of Love, till, like the famous bundle of sticks, they 
became an easy prey to the enemy. 

And it is because I see a tendency in Spiritualists to this same 
fatal course that I venture now to write. For Heaven’s sake do 
not Ict us take up an antagonistic attitude. We are content to 
hold out the hands of fellowship to Mahomedans, Buddhists, and 
members of various schools of thought, because they are, like 
ourselves, seekers after truth ; why, then, single out Christianity 
as the special object of animosity? Our strength is in our 
Catholicity, and our motto is, ‘* Unity without Uniformity.” 

Truth is like a globe, of which no man, nor any body of 
men, can see the whole at one time ; but because Europe is true, 
Asia need not be false, nor for the matter of that Australia, 
although it be the very Antipodes. In fact, our sympathies 
cannot be too wide, nor our charity too deep. If, both as indivi- ' 
duals and communities, we would seek for points of contact, rather 
than of divergence, in those whom we encounter, we should not 
only be doing our duty better than we do, but should be greater 
gainers than we imagine ; for I think it may be taken as a broad 
rule, though not of universal application, that where two men 
who outwardly differ, agree, they have come upon a fundamental 
truth ; while the points on which they differ are likely to be 
individual fancies, and therefure more or less errors. 

Therefore, I say to my brothers, as St. Catherine of Siena 
said to the Pope, ‘‘ Pace, pace, dolci fratelli mlei, pace, e non 
pit guerrva!” Our Lord came to preach a Gospel of Peace, and 
His followers turned it into a gospel of war, and so lost the gifts 
of the Spirit ; do not let us follow their example and share their 
fate ; but in mutual forbearance, patience, and love, let us do 
our work in the regeneration of the world. Pax. 
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THE LATE MR. SERJEANT COX. 
4o the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 

Sm,—In your impression of this date, I perccived that my 
old friend, Mr. Serjeant Cox, in writing to Professor Barrett 
speaks of me “‘as going to work in this way,” which “way” is 
apparently represented as a wholesome and unscientific mode of 
attributing ‘‘ every phenomena to the direct action of Spirits.” 

If any of your readers care to know anything about such an 
extremely unimportant affair as my opinion on Spiritualism, they 
will find it fully treated in my volume “ Pith” (Triitbner and 
Co.) To save them the trouble of referring to my book, 
perhaps you will permit me briefly to state in your columns that 
I never attributed to the direct action of disembodied Spirits 
any phenomena except those which were distinctly directed by 
‘independent Intelligences.” 

I have never been able to conceive that non-intelligent 
“forces,” such as ‘‘ brain waves,” and “ psychic force,” cuuld, of 
themselves, generate intelligent manifestations. Even the 


electric telegraph can only exhibit itself intelligently when its 
‘‘ waves” are guided by intelligence. 

If my friend had been as logical in reasoning as he was 
genial in conduct, his researches in Spiritualism would not have 
ended so unprofitrbly and hopelessly in barrenness, and, I may 
also say, in absurdity.—Yours, &c., NEWTON CROSLAND. 

London, July 15th, 1882. 
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SOCIHNTY FOR PSYCHICAL RESHARCH. 
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PROSPECTUS, 

It has been widely felt that the present is an opportune time 
for making an organised and systematic attempt to investigate 
that large group of debateable phenomena designated by such 
terms as mesmeric, psychical, and Spiritualistic. 

From the recorded testimony of many competent witnesses, 
past and present, including observations recently made by 
scientific men of eminence in various countries, there appears to 
be, amidst much illusion and deception, an important body of 
remarkable phenomena, which are primd facie inexplicable on 
any generally recognised hypothesis, and which, if incontestably 
established, would be of the highest possible value. 

The task of examining such residual phenomena has often 
been undertaken by individual effort, but never hitherto by a 
scientific society organised on a sufficiently broad basis. As a 
preliminary step towards this end, a Conference was held in 
London on January 6th, 1882, and a Society for Psychical 
Research was projected. The Society was definitely constituted 
on February 20th, 1882,.and its Council, then appointed, have 
sketched out a programme for future work. The following 
subjects have been entrusted to special Committees :— 

1. An examination of the nature and extent of any influence 
which may be exerted by one mind upon another, apart 
from any generally recognised mode of perception. 

. The study of hypnotism, and the forms of so-called 
mesmeric trance, with its alleged insensibility to pain ; 
clairvoyance, and other allied phenomena. 

3. A critical revision of Reichenbach’s researches with 
certain organisations called ‘‘ sensitive,” and‘ an inquiry 
whether such organisations possess any power - of 
perception beyond a highly exalted sensibility of the 
recognised sensory organs. 

4, A careful investigation of any reports, resting on strong 
testimony, regarding apparitions at the moment of 
death, or otherwise, or regarding disturbances in houses 
reputed to be haunted. 

5. An inquiry into the various physical phenomena com- 
monly called Spiritualistic ; with an attempt to discover 
their causes and general laws. 

.. The collection and collation of existing materials bearing 
on the history of these subjects. 


The aim of the Society will be to approach these various 
problems without prejudice or prepossession of any kind, and 
in the same spirit of exact and unimpassioned inquiry which 
has enabled Science to solve so many problems once not less 
obscure or less hotly debated. The founders of this Society 
fully recognise the exceptional difficulties which surround this 
branch of research ; but they nevertheless hope that by patient 
and systematic effort some results of permanent value may be 
attained. : 

The Society for Psychical Research is now in a position to 
invite the adhesion of Members. It is desirable to quote here a 
preliminary Note, which appears on the first page of the Society’s 
Constitution. 


‘* Notz.—To prevent misconception, it is here expressly 
stated that Membership of this Society does not imply 
the acceptance of any particular explanation of the 
phenomena investigated, nor any belief as to the opera- 
tion, in the physical world, of forces other than those 
recognised by Physical Science.” 


The privileges and conditions of Membership are defined by 
Rules IV. and V. as follows :— 


Rule IV. The Society shall consist, of :— 


(a) Members, who shall contribute not less than two 
guineas annually, and who shall be entitled to hold any 
of the offices of the Society ; to vote in the election of 
the Governing Council, and at all meetings of the 
Society ; to use its Reading-rooms and Libraries ; to 
borrow books from its Libraries ; and to the free receipt 
of any journal, transactions, or periodical publication 
which may be issued by the Council. 

(b) Associates, who shall contribute not less than 
one guinea annually, and who shall be entitled to 
attend all meetings of the Society, except such as are 
convened for bzsiness purposes only; and shall have 
free access to its Reading Rooms and Libraries. 


Rule V. All Members and Associates of the Society shall be 
elected by the Council. Every candidate for admission 
shall be proposed in writing by two or more Members 
or Associates, who, on his behalf, and by his authority, 
shall assent to the Constitution and Rules of the Society, 
and consent to abide and be governed by them. One of 
them shall also certify in writing, from personal know- 
ledge of him, that he is a fit person for admission. 
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Every such certificate having been read and approved 
at a meeting of the Council, the election shall be 
proceeded with. The election to be by ballot, and one 

‘black ball in six to exclude. The Council shall cause 
the result to be made known to the candidates, who, if 
elected, shall be furnished with a certificate of election, 
and a copy of the constitution and rules. 


Ladies are, eligible either as Members or Associates. 
Meetings of the Society will be held from time: to time: 
and the proceedings of the Meetings, or other papers, will be 
published when occasion requires. Rooms will be taken and a 
Library opened so soon as the funds of the Society may 
justify this step. ; 
A list of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the 
Society, as at present constituted, is subjoined :— 
PRESIDENT. 
Henry Sidgwick, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Esq., M.P., 4, Carlton-gardens, S. W. 
W. F. Barrett, Esq., F.R.S.E., 18, Belgrave-square, Monks- 
town, Dublin. 
John R. Holland, Esq., M.P., 57, Lancaster-gate, London, W. 
Richard H. Hutton, Esq., Englefield-green, Staines. 
ee Stainton-Moses, M.A., 21, Birchington-road, London, 


Hon. Roden Noel, 57, Anerley Park, London, S.E. fe 

Professor ‘Balfour Stewart, F.R.8., Owen’s College, Manchester. 

Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., 31, Queen Anne-street, London, W. 
CouNcIL : ; 

W. F. Barrett, 18, Belgrave-square, Monkstown, Dublin. 

Edward T. Bennett, 8, The Green, Richmond, near London. 

Mrs. Boole, 103, Seymour-place, Bryanston-square, London, W. 

Walter R. Browne, 38, Belgrave-road, London, S. W. 

Alexander Calder, 1, Hereford-square, South Kensington, 

London, 8. W. 

Walter H. Coffin, Junior Athenzeum Club, London, W. 

Desmond G. FitzGerald, 6, Akerman-road, Brixton, S. W. 

Edmund Gurney, 26, Montpelier-square, London, S. W. 

Charles C. Massey, 1, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street 
London, 8S. W. 

Frederic W. H. Myers, Leckhampton, Cambridge. 

Francis W. Percival, 28, Savile-row, London, W. 

Frank Podmore, 16, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, 

London, W. 

C. Lockhart Robertson, M.D., Hamam Chambers, 76, Jermyn- 

street, S. W. 

E. Dawson Rogers, Rose Villa, Church-end, Finchley, N. 

Rev. W. Stainton-Moses, 21, Birchington-road, London, N.W. 
Morell Theobald, 62, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, 31, Queen Anne-street, London, W. 

G. Wyld, M.D., 12, Great Cumberland-place, London, W. 

The Council desire to conduct their investigations as far as 
possible through private channels ; and they invite communica- 
tions from any person, whether intending to join the Society or 
not, who may be disposed to favour them with a record of 
experiences or with suggestions for inquiry or experiment. Such 
communications will be treated, if desired, as private and 
confidential. 

Letters relating to particular classes of phenomena should 
be addressed to the Hon. Secs. of the respective Committees, 
as follows :— 

(1) Committee on Thought-reading ; Hon. Sec., Professor 
W. F. Barrett, 18, Belgrave-square, Monkstown, 
Dublin. 

(2) Committee on Mesmerism ; Hon. Sec., Dr. Wyld, 12, 
Great Cumberland-place, London, W. 

(3) Committee on Reichenbach’s Experiments ; Hon. Sec., - 
Walter H. Coffin, Esq., Junior Athenzeum Club, 
London, W. 

(4) Committee on Apparitions, Haunted Houses, &. ; Hon. 
Sec., Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., 31, Queen Anne- 
street, London, W. : 

(5) Committee on Physical Phenomena; Hon. Sec., Dr. 
C. Lockhart Robertson, Hamam Chambers, 76, Jermyn- 
street, S. W. 

(6) Literary Committee ; Hon. Secs., Edmund Gurney, Esq., 
26, Montpelier-square, 8.W. ; Frederic W. H. Myers, 
Esq., Leckhampton, Cambridge. 

Letters of inquiry or application for Membership may be 
addressed tothe Hon. Secretary, Edward T. Bennett, 8, The 
Green, Richmond, near London. 

[We are glad to hear that Rule V. quoted above requiring 
personal knowledge on the part of the proposer, as an essential 
qualification for membership in the S.P.R., is about to be 
relaxed, and that the Council will, at its discretion, accept any | 
responsible introduction. This will make it much easier for 
those desirous of joining the Society who may not be acquainted 


with any of its present members.—Ep. of ‘‘ Licur.”] 
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SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESHARCH. 


General Meeting of Members. 


The first general meeting of members of the recently- 
established Society for Psychical Research was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on Monday afternoon last, 
to receive a report from Professor Barrett, Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, and Mr. E. Gurney, the committee appointed to 
investigate the phenomenon of thought-reading. 

Mr. Henry Sidgwick, President of the Association, occupied 
the chair,supported on the platform by Professor Balfour Stewart, 
Professor W. F. Barrett, Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, Mr. E. 
Gurney, and the Rev. A. M. Creery. The company also 
included :—Rev. W. Done Bushell, Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. 
Browne, Mr. P. G. Bidder, junr., Mrs. Bidder, Mr. T. O. Bonser, 
Mr. Geo. Barlow, Mr. J. J. Bodmer, Mrs. Boole, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. T. Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. Astley Cock, Mr. Walter F. 
Coffin, Mr. Alex. Calder, Miss H. Isabel Cooper, Miss Viola 
Cramp, Miss Beatrice Cramp, Mr. F. Collingwood, Mr. J. S. 
Crisp, Mr. E. W. Firth, Mr. Ernest B. Florence, Miss Green- 
field, Miss Houghton, Sir Stuart Hogg, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Hartley, Mr. George Lance, Rev. W. Stainton-Moses, Mr. C. 
CO. Massey, Mr. T. Douglas Murray, Mr. J. J. Morse, Mr. T. L. 
Nichols, M.D., Mr. F. Podmore, Mr. Paice, Mr. Edw.. R. 
Pease, Mr. F. W. Percival, Mr. J. E. Purdon, M.D., the Misses 
Ridley, Mr. E. Dawson Rogers, Mr. J. Howard Spalding, 
Mr. H. Stock, Miss Stables, Mr. M. Theobald, Mr. J. W. 

-Warre Tyndale, Mr. and Mrs. Tindall, Mr. and Mrs. Tebb, Mr. 
Geo. Wyld, M.D., Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce and Mrs. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Matthew W. Webb, Mr. F. B. Ward, &c., &c. 


The President, in opening the proceedings, said : Ladies and 
gentlemen, —Before we proceed to what has been marked out as 
the business of this meeting, as it is the first general meeting of 
our new Society since the time it was definitely constituted, it 
has been thought that I should make a few brief remarks on the 
aims and methods of the Society, which will form a kind of 
explanation in supplement to the prospectus defining those aims 
and methods,—which, I suppose, has been seen by all the 
members, and perhaps by some who are not as yet members, 
This prospectus has not been subjected to much instructive 
criticism. It has been received, either with entire credulity, or 
with guarded neutrality, or with uninstructive contempt. Still, 
several private criticisms on that prospectus and questions 
suggested by it have come to my notice ; and it seems to me that 
I might perhaps employ the few minutes of your time that I 
wish to take up in no better way than in replying to these 
criticisms and objections. The first question I have 
heard is, Why form a Society for Psychical Research 
at all at this time, including in its scope, not merely the 
phenomena of thought-reading (to which your atten- 
tion will be directed chiefly this afternoon), but also those 
of clairvoyance and mesmerism, and the mass of obscure 
phenomena commonly known as Spiritualistic? Well, in 
answering this, the first question, I shall bo able to say some- 
thing on which I hope we shall all agree ; meaning by ‘‘ we,” 
not merely we who are in this room, but we and the scientific 
world outside ; and as, unfortunately, I have but few observa- 
tions to make on which so much agreement can be hoped for, it 
may be as well to bring this into prominence, namely, that wo 
are all agreed that the present state of things is a scandal to the 
enlightened age in which we live. (Applause.) That the dispute as 
to the reality of these marvellous phenomena,—of which it is quito 
. impossible to exaggerate the scientific importance, if only a 
tenth part of what has been alleged by generally credible 
witnesses could be shewn to be true,—I say it is a scandal that 
the dispute as to the reality of these phenomena 
should still be going on, that so many competent 
witnesses should have declared their belief in them, 
that so many others should be profoundly interested in having 
the question determined, and yot that the educated world, 
as a body, should still be simply in the attitude of incredulity. 
While the primary aim of our Society, the thing which wo all 
unite to promote, whether as believers or noh-believers, is to 
make a sustained andsystematic attempt to remove this scandal 
in one way or another, some of those whom I address feol, no 
doubt, that this attempt can only lead to the proof of most 
of tho alleged phenomena ; some, again, think it probable that 
tiost, if not all, will be disproved. But regarded as a Society, 
We are quite unpledged, and as individuals, we are all agroed that 
any particular investigation that we may make should be carried 


on with a single-minded desire to ascertain the facts, and with- 

out any foregone conclusion as to their nature. But then here 

comes the second question, which I have had put by many who 

are by no means unfriendly to our efforts,—that is, Why should 

this attempt succeed more than so many others that have been 

made during the last thirty years? To this question there are 

several answers. The first is, that the work has to go on. 

The matter is far too important to be left where it now 

is, and, indeed, if we compare the importance of the questions 

still in dispute, which we hope to try to solve, with the import. 

ance of other scientific problems on which* years of patient and 

unbroken investigation have been employed, we may say that 
nothing like suflicient evidence has yet been devoted to our 
problems ; that even if we were to grant that previous efforté had 
completely failed, that would still be no adequate reason for 
not renewing them. But, again, I should say that previous 
efforts have not failed ; it is only true that they have not com- 
pletely succeeded. Important evidence has been accumulated, 

important experience has been gained, and important effects 
have been produced upon the public mind. [ say that important 
evidence has been accumulated ; and here I should like to 
answer a criticism that I have privately heard which 
tends to place the work of our Society in a rather 
invidious aspect. It is supposed that we throw aside en 
bloc the results of previous inquiries as untrustworthy, 
and arrogate to ourselves a superior knowledge of scientific 
method or intrinsically greater trustworthiness—that we hope 
to be believed, whatever conclusions we may come to, by the 
scientific world, though previous inquirers had not found that to 
be the case. Certainly I am conscious of making no assumption 
of this kind. I do not presume to suppose that I could produce 
evidence better in quality than much that has been laid before 
the world by writers of indubitable scientific repute—men like 
the late Professor De Morgan, Mr. Crookes, and Mr. Wallace. 
But it is clear that from what I have defined as the aim of the 
Socicty, however good some of its evidence may be in quality, 
we require a great deal more of it. I do not mean to dispute,— 
it is not now the time to dispute,—with any individual who 
holds that reasonable persons, who have looked carefully into the 
evidence that has been so far obtained, ought to be convinced by 
that evidence ; but the educated world, including many who have 
given much.time and thought to this subject, are not yet convinced, 
and therefore we want more evidence. If anyone asks me what 
I mean by, or how I define, sufficient scientific proof of thought- 
reading, clairvoyance, or the phenomena called Spiritualistic, I 
should ask to bo allowed to evade the difficulties of determining 
in the abstract what constitutes adequate evidence. What I 
mean by stfficient evidence is evidence that will convince the 
scientific world, and for that we obviously require a good deal 
more than we have so far obtained. Again, Ido not mean that 
some effect on the world outside has not been produced. If 
that were so we could not hope to do much. The advocates of 
obstinate incredulity—I mean the incredulity that waves the 
whole affair aside without further inspection—I think, feel that 
now their case is not, even in their own eyes, primd facie so 
strong as it was. I mean evidence that will win a deaf ear. 
Thirty years ago it was thought that want of scientific culture 
was an adequate explanation of the vulgar belief in mesmerism 
and table-turning. Then, as one man of scientific repute after 
another came forward with tho results of individual investigation, 
there 'was a quite ludicrous ingenuity exercised in finding reasons 
for discrediting this scientific culture. He was said to be an 
amateur, not a professional; or a specialist without adequate 
generality of view, and training ; or a mere discoverer not 
acquainted with the strict methods of experimental research ; or 
he was not a Fellow of the Royal Society, or if he was it was by 
an unfortunate accident ;—(Isughter)—or again, natural distrust 
came in, it was chiefly in America that these things went on ; or 
as I was told myself, some years ago, in Germany, it was only 
in England, or America, or France, or Italy, or Russia, or some 
half-educated country, but not in the land of Geist. Well, these 
things are changed now, and though I do not think this kind of 
argument,has quite gono out of use yet it has on the whole 
been found more difficult to work; and our obstinately incredulous 
friends, I think, are now generally content to regard the interest 
that mon of undisputed scientific culture take in_ these 
phenomena as an unexplained mystory, like the phenomena 
themselves. Then again, to turn to a different class of 
objectors, I think, though I do not wish to overrate 
the change, that the attitude of the clergy has sensibly 
altored. A gonoration ago tho investigator of the pheno 
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_ think that this alliance is now harder to bring about ; the danger 


Crookes, Mr. Wallace, and others, are easy conjuring tricks, 


7 1 hope may accrue from the formation of this Society is that the 


_ rapidly and more extensively communicated to us who. desire 
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mieria of Spiritualism was in danger of a formidable alliance 
of scientific orthodoxy. and religious orthodoxy; but I 


is less. Several most enlightened clergy and laity who attend 
to the state of religious evidences have come to feel that the 
general principles on which incredulous science explains off-hand 
the evidence for these modern. marvels are at least equally cogent 
against the racords of ancient miracles, that the two bodies of 
evidence primd facie must stand or fall together, or at least must 
be dealt with by the samé methods: Then, again, a generation 
ago we were directed to go to the conjurers, and told that we 
should see that the whole thing was conjuring, and I quite think 
that the direction was to a great extent just and important. It 
is highly desirable that the investigation of these matters should 
be carried on by men who have tried to acquaint themselves 
with the performances of conjurers. But we can no longer 
be told off-hand that all the marvels recorded by Mr. 


because we have the incontrovertible testimony of conjurers to 
the contrary. They may be conjuring tricks, but they are at 
any rate tricks that conjurers cannot find out. For these 
various reasons I think we may say that on the whole matters 
are now more favourable for an important reception of the 
results of our investigation, so far as we can succeed in obtain- 
ing any positive results, than they were twenty years ago. In say- 
ing this I do not in the least wish toignore or make light of the 
evidence that has been accumulated in the recent years to shew 
that at least a great part of the extraordinary phenomena re- 
ferred to Spiritual agency by Spiritualists in England 
and America are really due to trickery and fraud 
of some kind. I had this in view when I said just 
now that important experience had been gained by preceding 
investigations. This is certainly part of the experience, and I 
believe that no Spiritualist denies its importance. It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose that investigators, or even 
believers in mesmerism or Spiritualistic phenomena twenty 
years ago, had not their eyes open to the part played 
in these phenomena by fraud. My interest in this 
subject dates back for nearly twenty years, and I 
quite remember that when I began to look into the 
matter, nearly every educated Spiritualist that I camo across, 
however firmly convinced, warned me against fraud, and 
emphasised his warning by impressive anecdotes. It is merely a 
question of degree, and I think it would be untrue not to admit 
that recent experiences have changed the view of many with 
regard to the degree. I think that Spiritualists in general—I 
mean edutated, scientific, cultivated ones—were not prepared for 
the amount of fraud which has recently come to light, nor for 
the obstinacy with which the mediums against whom fraud 
has been proved have been afterwards defended, and have in 
fact been able to go on with what I. may, without offence, call 
their trade, after exposure no less than before. And _ this 
leads me to the point which is chiefly characteristic of the 
method of investigation which our Society will, I hope, in the 
main use. Though it would be a mistake to lay down a hard 
and fast rule that we may not avail ourselves of the services of 
paid performers or paid mediums, still we shall, as much as 
possible, direct our investigation to phenomena where no 
ordinary motives to fraud, at any rate I may say no 
pecuniary motives, can come in. There, of course, has 
always been a mass of evidence of this kind. In fact, I 
think everyone who has become convinced of the reality 
of the phenomena, or has become strongly and persistently 
convinced that there is a primd facie case for investigation, has 
had his attention first attracted by narratives of what has gone on 
in private families or private circles where none but relatives or 
intimate friends have been concerned. Now, the great gain that 


occurtence of phenomena—under circumstances primd facie 
inexplicable by any ordinary natural laws—may be more 


to give our time to the investigation, so that in the 
first instance we may carefully sift the evidence, guard against 
dangets and deceptions; or illusions which even here may come 
in, and then, when the evidence has been sifted by accumulation 
of personal experiments, make it more available for the purpose 
of producing general conviction. As I said before, I do not 
mean to cldim for myself or my colleagues either 
any special aptitude for investigation, or any special 
claini to the credence of mankind, as compared 
with the members of private households or circles of 


friends where the phenomena may in the first instance ovcur. 
But in a matter so strange to ordinary experienc I think we 
may say that it is only gradually that a man learns the compli- 
cated precautions that lave to be taken in order to exclude all 
conctivable possibility of illusion or decuption. Certainly my 
own experietice is that I only learnt what had to be done in this 
way, and had to be guarded against, ina gradual way by ex- 
perience ; and as regards the credibility; the imiportant point to 
bear in mind is that every additional witiivss who; as De 
Morgan siid, has a fair stock of credit to draw upon, is hn im- 
portant gain. am 
for the demand that is made on it, his draft will help, 
For we must not expect any decisive effect in thé ditrevtion at 

which we primarily aim; on the common sense of matikitid; from 
any single piece of svidericé, however coripleté it his beeh made, 

Seientitic inéredulity has been so long iti growing; and lids so 

maily and so strong roots, thdt we shall only kill it, if we are 

able to kill it at all, as regards any of thosd questions, by bury- 
ing it alive under a heap of facts. 3 
‘‘ pegging away,” as Lincoln said ; we must accuintilaté fact upon 
fact, and add éxpetiment upon experiinent, arid, I sould say, riot 
wrangle too much with incredulous outsiders about the conclusive- 
ness of ariy one; but trust to the mass of evidence for conviction. 
The highest point of demonstrative force that we can obtain out 
of any single record of investigation is, of coursé, ‘limited by the 
trustworthiness of the investigator. We have done all that we 
can when the critic has nothing left to alldge except tliat the 
investigator is in the trick. 
left to allege he will allege that. We shall, I hope, make a 
point of bringing no evidence before the public whtil we 
have got it to this point of cogency. 


Though kis credit alone will not do 


We riust keep 


But when he has nothing else 


I think it is desirable on 
various grounds, but one ground is, I think, this: It is dué to 


the private families or private circles of friends whom we hope to 
persuade to allow us to take part in their experiments, not to 
leave the subject or the medium of the phenomena—when we 
have convinced ourselves, by our own methods, of tlie 
genuineness of the phenomend—to bear alone the injurious 
statement of any incredulous materialist who may find it needful 


to attack our experiments. We must drive the objector into the 
position of being forced either to admit the pheriomena as 
inexplicable, at least by him, or to accuse the investigators either 
of lying or cheating or of a blindness or forgetfulness incompatible 
with any intellectual condition except absolute idiocy. I am 
glad to say that this result, in my opinion, has been satisfactorily 
attained in the investigation of thought-reading. Professor 
Barrett will now bring before you a report which I hope will be 
only the first of a long series of similar reports which insy have 
reached the same point of conclusiveréss. 

Professor Barrétt then read the Coimmittee’s Report on 
Thought-reading. It was a lengthy document, and some parts 
of it have already appeared in the Nineteenth Century and in 
a recent number of ‘‘ Liaur.” The following, however, will be 
new to our readers. 


For several years past the members of this Sub-Committee 
have been gathering eviderice on the obscure but. important 
question of what may be termed supersensuous perception. Stray 
facts met with from time to time in the course of out own observa- 
tions, or related to us by competent witnesses, led us to doubt 
the sufficiency of the popula: physiological explanations to 
account for all cases; and encouraged us to persevere in an iniquity 
which may be stated iri the. form of the following proposition :— 

Is there or is there not any existing or attainable evidence 
that can stand fair physiological criticism, to stpport a belief 
that a vivid impression or a distinct idea in one mird cah be com- 
municated to anotlier mind without the interveiing help of the 
recognised organs of sensation? And if such evidence be found, 
is the impression derived from a rare or partially developed arid 
hitherto unrecognised sensory organ, or has the mehital-percépt 
been evoked directly without any antecedent sense-percept ? The 
nature and the laws of this direct action of mind on mind would 
of course form the subject of prolonged subsequerit discussior 
and inquiry whenever the evidence in its favour had accumtilated 
sufficiently. The object of the present report is to placé on record 
the first instalment of the evidence which we liive been collecting 

earing on this subject, so that when the facts have sufficiently 
accumulated an intelligent conclusion may be fortied. ; 

The present state.of scientific opinion througliout the world 
is not only hostile to any belief in the possibility of transmitting 
the simplest mental concept, except througli the ordinary 
chaniiels of sensation, but, generally speaking, it is hostile even 
to any inquiry upon the matter. Every leaditi¢ physiologist 
and psychologist down to the present time hag telegited what, 
for want of a better term, Has been called ‘‘Thought-reading ” 
to the limbo of exploded fallacies. In the July number of the 
Nineteenth, Century the senior assistant physician at West- 
minster Hospital expresses his amazement at the hardihood of 
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any one having the slightest pretence to scientific knowledge 
daring to put forth evidence in favour of thought-reading ; 
and a recent writer in the Saturday Review gives utterance to 
the general scientific attitude of the present day on this subject, 
when he remarks that ‘‘we thought we had heard the last of 
thought-reading.” Dr. W. B. Carpenter, whose name and 
distinguished contributions to the science and literature 
of physiology command universal recognition and_ respect, 
finds in the so-called thought-reading a striking confirmation of 
views he has long advocated, that the ‘‘ communications are 
made by unconscious muscular action on the part of one person 
and automatically interpreted by the other.” Where collusion 
does not come into play all that Dr. Carpenter has ever 
seen or heard rests upon the ‘‘intermediation of those 


-expressional signs which are made and interpreted alike uncon- 


sciously.* Dr. H. Maudsley in his ‘‘ Pathology of Mind” takes 
the same view as Dr. Carpenter, treating the subject as hardly 
worthy of serious refutation. Others might be quoted in the 
same sense ; collusion, hallucination, unconscious interpretation 
of unconsciously imparted signs, one or all of these causes 
furnish, according to the physiologists of to-day, abundant 
explanation of the phenomena under investigation. 

Twelve months ago, the performances of Mr. Irving Bishop 
having attracted considerable attention, a small committee of 
distinguished men investigated the matter, and after a few and 
rather hastily conducted experiments, a report, approved of by 
the other members of the committee, was drawn up by Mr. G. 
J. Romanes, and published in Nature for June 23rd, 1881. The 
report indicates that one member of the committee, Professor 
Ray Lankester, absolutely refused to countenance the idea of 
thought-reading, and objected to the other members—Professor 
Croom Robertson, Mr. F’. Galton,and Mr. Romanes—giving even 
a fair trial to ‘‘so puerilea hypothesis.’’ The trial was, however, 
made, and the result is thus stated: ‘‘ From these experiments it 
is needless to say we did not anticipate any results, but, with the 
exception of Professor Lankester, we thought it worth while to 
make them, not only because Mr. Bishop seemed to desire it, 
but also to satisfy the general public that we had given the 
hypothesis of ‘thought-reading’ as well as that of ‘muscle- 
reading’ a fair trial.” 

Since then Mr. Stuart Cumberland has been rivalling Mr. 
Bishop in certain pseudo-scientitic exhibitions of so-called mind- 
reading that have reached considerable notoriety throughout the 
country. Two members of our committee, Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Gurney, have tested Mr. Bishop’s and Mr. Cumberland’s powers, 
with, however, no decisive results, so far as the experiments 
went and under the conditions imposed. 

Mr. Bishop’s and Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s performances 
are in some respects identical with those exhibited some years 
past, by a Mr. Corey and others, in America. In a paper read 
before a scientific body in Detroit, and published in the Detroit 
Review of Medicine for August, 1875, Dr. T. A. McGraw 
describes as follows the method followed by Mr. Corey in his 
experiments: ‘‘ Bringing himself,” says Dr. McGraw, ‘into 
direct physical contact with some person, Mr. Corey was enabled 
to discover objects which that person had secreted, and to select 
from a multitude of objects the one upon which the willer was 
intent. All his performances were but variations upon these 


two strings. A hidden object was found, or a person, letter, or 


figure was picked out from a crowd of others. He usually 
brought himself into contact with his subject by grasping the 
subject’s hand,and applying it to his own forehead, but sometimes 
placed his own hand also on the brow of his companion.” The 
writer proceeds to shew that most of Mr. Corey’s tests (like 
those of Mr. Bishop’and Mr. Cumberland) are only ideas which 
can be expressed by the simplest kind of action. ‘‘ He cannot 
detect any kind of an idea in such a way as to express it first by 
speech. Thus he cannot tell directly the date of a coin, nor can 
he discover it in any other manner than by choosing out the 
figures which represent it from among others ona table.” It is 
obvious, as the writer goes on to say, that most of the actions 
‘Scould be explained by the perception by a trained operator 
of involuntary and unconscious muscular movements.” 

Notwithstanding this, Dr. McGraw disbelieves in the expla- 
nation he has just given covering ali the phenomena he witnessed, 
for he adds, ‘‘ It seemed to me that there were features in thése 
exhibitions which could not be satisfactorily explained on the 
hypothesis of involuntary muscular action, for . . . . 
we are required to believe a man could unwillingly, and in spite 
of himself, give information by unconscious and involuntary 
signs that he could not give under the same circumstances by 
voluntary and conscious action. . : It seems to me 
there is a hint towards the possibility of the nervous system of 
one individual being used by the active will of another to 
accomplish certain simple motions. There would bo 
nothing inherently impossible in this when we recollect the 
strong similarities that exist between nervous and electrical 
forces; and as we know, it is possible to generate induced 
currents of electricity in coils of wire that are near to a primary 
electric coil; so we can imagine the nervous current to be con- 
tinued into [induced in ?] another body and act there upon the 
automatic centres of action. The whole matter, 
however, needs as yet the most careful investigation before the 
phenomena can even be accepted as genuine.” 


*“Mosmerism, Spiritualism,’ &c., by Dr.W. B. Qarpenter, pp, 53 and 55. 


Dr. Beard, of New York, professes to have supplied this 
need, and in various papers—on ‘‘ Trance,” on the ‘‘ Scientific 
Basis of Delusion,” on ‘‘The Physiology of Mind Reading,” 
&c:—published inthe American ‘‘Popular Science Monthly” for 
1876, 1877, and. 1879, has, according to the high authority 
of Professor Croom Robertson (Nature, July 14th, 1881), ‘‘ given 
a varied record of facts, and a series of carefully drawn con- 
clusions.”” We have carefully read what Dr. Beard has written, 
and failed to find more than an amusing exhibition of self- 
assertiveness and magnificent waving aside of some of the most 
eminent names in the past and present records of scientific 
inquiry. Dr. Beard tells us that after incredible labour he has 
discovered six sources of error open to all who experiment with 
living human beings. ‘‘ All of these errors are to be recognised, 
and systematically, and, if possible, simultaneously guarded 
against, if our results are to command the confidence and 
homage of science.” These six sources of error are as follows :— 


1. The phenomena of the involuntary life in both the 
experimenter and the subject,—embracing under this head 
trance as well as all actions below the plane of consciousness. 

2. Unconscious. deception on the part of the subject exper 
mented on; which appears to be a particular instance of the 
general statement given in the first error. 

3. Intentional deception on the part of the subject ; experi- 
ments must be made without any regard to the moral character 
of the subject. 

4, Unintentional collusion of third parties, meaning by this 
bystanders or assistants, seen or unseen ; to avoid this the experi- 
ments must be made privately, or the audience kept absolutely 
silent. 

5. Intentional collusion of third parties, i.e., assistance 
designedly given ; difticult to guard against, for, as Dr. Beard re- 
marks, intentional and deliberate deception is more common 
among the better classes than is generally imagined. 

6. Chance and coincidences. 

Concerning this last Dr. Beard remarks the only way to 
eliminate this error is by making comparative  experi- 
ments with all the sources of error removed _ except 
chance. ‘‘In this way,” he continues, ‘‘it was shewn that 
mind-reading, so-called, was really muscle-reading. In the 
researches I made on muscle-reading, it was shewn over and 
over that by pure chance only the blindfold subject would 
under certain conditions tind the object looked for in one case, 
and sometimes in two cases out of twelve.” The first two 
sources of error are, however, considered the most frequent and 
fatal, and to guard effectively against them ‘‘two, and only 
two, things are considered needful ; one is a general knowledge 
of the phenomena of the involuntary life, and the other is so to 
deceive the subject experimented on that this involuntary 
action of his mind or body cannot come in and destroy the 
experiment.” 

But may not the experimenter himself be deceived by his 
foregone cunclusions? In fact, we venture to think Dr. Beard 
and others have omitted one source of error more fatal to 
accuracy in interpreting the results obtained than perhaps any 
other. Weallude to the strong prepossessions with which the 
subject 1s approached, a prejudice which concludes against their 
possibility, and which, if it does not preclude inquiry, destroys 
all calinness and impartiality in viewing the facts. It is undeni- 
able that a strongmental biasin one direction is as objectionableon 
the side of scef ticisim as on the side of credulity. In either case it 
tends (1) to explain the factsin accordance with the mental bias, 
which may be erroneous; (2) to produce an actual mental 
disturbance, either perceptible or imperceptible, which in delicate 
mental operations may really be as fatal to their success as slight 
air disturbances in the Indications of a galvanonieter, or the 
introduction of a trace ofa magnetic metal in the reading of a 
magnetometer. An amusing instance of the existence of mental 
prejudice among cminent scientific men is given by Miss Fox, in 
her recently published journals ; she relates that the late Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, said to her, ‘‘ When in Dublin 
Sir W. Hamilton mentioned to Airey some striking mathe- 
matical fact. He paused a moment, when Airey interposed with 
‘No, it cannot be.’ Sir William mildly remarked, ‘I 
have been investigating it closely for the last five months, 
and cannot doubt its truth.’ ‘ But,’ said Airey, ‘I’ve been 
at it for the last five minutes, and cannot see it at all !’” Similar 
interlocutory remarks, and even published replies, are not un- 
known to the members of this Sub-Committee. 

Hesitation in accepting any facts so novel, and, in many ways 
suspicious, as mind-reading is of course perfectly justifiable ; and 
we are quite prepared forthe need of intelligent criticism and 
prolonged experiment, before any generalisation from the facts 
can meet with wide acceptance. Of the value of this research 
our President has spoken, and to this we may add the testimony 
of adistinguished man of science, Dr. Angus Smith, who writes: 
‘“* Tf we could prove the action of mind at a distance, by constant 
experiment, it would be a discovery that would make all other 
discoveries seem trifles.”’ 

[The report then goes on to describe the origin of this investiga- 
tion and the means taken since 1876 to obtain information from 
various private sources. It proceeds. | 

The cases that have come under our notice may be divided 
into four groups :— 
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I. Where some action is performed, the hands of the operator 
being in gentle contact with the subject of the experiment. 

If. Where a similar result is obtained with the hands not in 
contact. 


‘II. Where a number, name, word, or card has been guessed 
and expressed in speech or writing, not as before indicated, by a 
‘series of actions. 


IV. Where similar ideas have simultaneously occurred, or 
impressions been formed, in minds far apart. 


I. Whenever the hands are in contact or even communicate 
by a tense cord with the subject of the experiment, it is almost 
impossible to exclude giving faint indications to the guesser, 
which with a sensitive subject are interpreted into a sense of 
rightness or wrongness that ultimately may lead them to the 
hidden object. 


[A series of experiments are here detailed which stretch this 
hypothesis to its utmost limits. ] 

Besides these cases we have received evidence of similar 
performances in private families in different parts of England 
—at Southampton, Southport, Colchester, Yarmouth, Cork, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Norwich, &c.; in all these cases we are 
greatly indebted to our informants, to whom we have given 
considerable trouble in correspondence ; but none of these cases 
were so remarkable as to justify a personal visit, for the 
hypothesis of muscle-reading might, prima facie, be taken to 
account for all of them. Two cases however, one in London 
and one on the south coast, seemed deserving of more careful 

i nquiry. 

[Details of these cases are given, and though it was almost 
incredible that muscle-reading could account for what was done, 
yet, if these cases rested alone, the authors felt that they should 
not be justified in rejecting the received hypothesis, the limits 
of muscular sensibility being unknown. | 


If. [The report then proceeds to give illustrations of cases 
where actions were performed without contact with the person 
willing, and then proceeds to] 


III. Here there was no contact nor other known means of 
communication, between the subject and those who knew what 
was ‘‘ willed.” [Cases received on the testimony of trustworthy 
witnesses are narrated, and the report then goes on to detail 
the experiments made at Buxton with the children of the Rev. 
A. M. Creery. | | 


The results obtained when the family were present gain 
enormously in value if similar results can be shewn when none 
but strangers to the family know the word or card selected, or 
when the child who is the subject of the experiment is com- 
pletely isolated from those who know the thing chosen. We will 
therefore first describe two series of experiments of this 
character, which appear to us to be absolutely unexceptionable 
and conclusive, so far as they go. 


HKaster, 1881. Present: Mr. and Mrs. Creery and family, 
and W.F. Barrett, the narrator. One of the children sent into an 
adjoining room, the door of which I saw was closed. On 
returning to the sitting-room and closing its door also, 
I thought of some object in the house, fixed upon at 
random; writing the name down, I shewed it to the 
family present, the strictest silence being preserved through- 
out. We then all silently repeated the name of the thing 
selected. In a few seconds the door of the adjoining room 
was heard to open and after a very short interval the child would 
return to the sitting-room, generally speaking with the object 
selected. No one was allowed to leave the sitting-room after the 
object had been fixed upon; no communication with the child 
was conceivable as her place was often changed. Further, the only 
instructions given to the child were to fetch some object in the 
house that I would fix upon, and, together with the family, 
silently keep in mind to the exclusion, as far as possible, of all 
other ideas. In this way I wrote down, among other things, a 
hair-brush; it was brought ; an orange ; it was brought; a wine 
glass; it was brought ; an apple; it was brought ; a toasting-fork; 


_ failed on the first attempt, a pair of tongs being brought, but 


on a second trial it was brought. With another child [among 
other trials not here mentioned] a cup was written down by me; 
it was brought; a saucer; this was a failure, a plate being 
brought ; no second trial allowed. The child being told it was a 
saucer, replied, ‘‘ That came into my head but I hesitated as I 
thought it unlikely you would name saucer after cup as being too 
easy.” This, some would think, shews pure guesswork, and 
nvalidates the other results; but I prefer to let it stand, as 
taken in conjunction with our experience obtained in other ways, 
it indicates one source of failure, namely, that in delicate experi- 
ments of the kind here recorded (assuming them to be cases of 
thought transmission) the slightest effort of reason, or of will, 
on the part of the subject is_ sufficient to vitiate the 
success of the experiment. No doubt the chief source 
of failure is to be found in the difficulty of suppressing the 
more vivid impressions made on the mind by the ordinary 
channels of sensation. We may compare this to the action of a 
die in stamping ; light pressure of the die will yield a delicate 


_ and faithful impression, or a blurred and imperfect one, or none 


at.all, according to the nature of the material that is stamped, 
or the prior existence of any deeply cut impression. 


Returning to our experiments, the result of two or three 


evenings’ protracted trials convinced me that we had here some- 
thing that could not be explained by any recognised theory. 


The second series of experiments, which we venture to think 
are unexceptionable, were made by my colleaguesin this inqui 
—Mr. Myersand Mr. Gurney—together with two ladies who 
were entire strangers to the family. None of the family knew 
what was chosen; the type of thing selected was told only to 
the child. The experimenters took every precaution that 
experience could suggest against any faint indications from them 
reaching the child on her return to the room, who stood near the 
door with downcast eyes. In this way the following results 
were obtained :— 4 


April 18th, 1882. A white pen-knife was fixed on, and 
rightly named with the colour on the first trial; the four of 
spades was then selected but was a failure ; the four of hearts 
was rightly named on the first trial; as were also the king 
of hearts, the two of diamonds, and the ace of hearts. 
Another child having been selected, the nine of spades was 
rightly named on the first trial; the five of diamonds having 
been selected, the four of diamonds, the four of hearts, the 
five of diamonds were successively guessed ; the two of spades 
was rightly named at once. In five more trials with all the 
children, two were right and three were wrong. In these . 
fourteen trials ten were right and four wrong. 


Now if we apply to these trials the sources of error enume- 
rated by Dr. Beard, we find that the conditions under which 
the experiments were made render it a most remote possibility 
that any one of these errors could have crept in. Involuntary 
uhispering or gesture was eliminated in the first series by the 
child being out of ear and eye shot; collusion, by the fact that 
none were allowed to leave their seats after we had selected at 
random the word or card ; illusion, by the fact that the object 
wished for was silently written down by me, and the. object itself 
brought into the room by the child ; chance and coincidences by 


‘the number of successful trials, e.g., in the second series there 


were ten right to four wrong, the chances being one right to 
fifty-one wrong in any single trial. 


_ The experiments were continued over several days, a total of 
382 trials being made ; of these 127 were right on the first 
attempt, 56 on the second attempt, and 19 on the third attempt 
—though a third trial was seldom allowed. This gives a total 
of, 202 successes to 180 failures. In many trials, such as the 
guessing of fictitious names, made up by us on the spur of the 
moment, the chances against success were, of course, incalculable; 
yet, as will be seen by the following record taken from our last 
day’s experimenting, these names were guessed with as much ease 
as cards, where the chances were far less. In the following ex- 
periments the thing selected was known to the family, who, how- 
ever, never left their places after we had written down the word 
and silently handed it round, the child being then recalled by 
one of us. There were present Mr. Gurney and Mr, Myers 
(Professor Barrett having left the day before) and the family. 

Morning of April 17th, 1882. [After a series of rather less 
successful trials with the other children, which there is not room 
here to record, the eldest daughter became the subject, who, 
upon returning to the room, guessed as follows, no word being 
spoken, the guesser standing nearer to the authors than the 
family, and in the first half-dozen trials with her back to her 
father. The guesses are printed in italics; many will be seen to 
be right on the first attempt. | 


‘Miss Mary Creery. Cards first chosen: Six spades, 
eight clubs, eiyht spades. Ace of diamonds, ace of diamonds. 
Queen of hearts, queen of hearts. Two of clubs, two 
of clubs. Ten of spades, ten of spades. Ten of diamonds, 
ten of diamonds. Five of spades, five of spades. Two of 
spades, two of spades. Five of diamonds, five of diamonds. 
Three of clubs, four of clubs, five of clubs, three of clubs. King 
of clubs, ace of diamonds, knave of clubs, king of clubs. Five of 
spades, four of spades, five of spades. Seven of diamonds, five of 
diamonds, five of clubs, seven of diamonds. Queen of spades, 
queen of spades. Six of spades, six of spades. Three of spades, 
four of spades, three of spades. Knave of diamonds, ace of 
diamonds, kuave of diamonds. Eight of hearts, nine of hearts, 
eight of hearts. Nine of diamonds, nine of diamonds. Knave of 
clubs, king of clubs, knave of clubs. Four of clubs, four of clubs. 
Nine of hearts, five of hearts, nine of hearts. Two of clubs, éco 
of clubs. Six of clubs, six of clubs. King of clubs, knave of clubs, 
king of clubs. Nine of hearts, nine of diamonds, nine of hearts. 
Ten of clubs, ten of clubs. Ace of clubs, ace of clubs. Five of 
clubs, five of clubs. Seven of clubs, five of diamonds, seven of 
clubs. Knave of hearts, knave of clubs, knave of diamonds, knave 
of hearts. 

Fictitious words were now chosen; during some of these trials 
Mr. Creery was absent. Miss Mary was the guesser in the first 
five trials, then Maud was selected; the guesses are again 
indicated by italics:—William Stubbs, William Stubbs. Eliza 
Holmes, Eliza H-——. Isaac Harding, Isaac Harding. Sophia 
Shaw, Sophia Shaw. TUHester Willis, Cassandra Wilson. John 
Jones, John Jones. Timothy Taylor, Tom Taylor. Esther 
Ogle, Msther Ogle. Arthur Higgins, Arthur Higgins. Alfred 
Henderson, Alfred Henderson. Amy Frogmore, Amy Freeman, 
Amy .Frogmore. Albert Snelgrove, Albert Singrove, Alhert 
Grover. ? 43 

The above results were oltained in the order they are given 
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EVERY trial made on the last day being recorded, and we need 
hardly say no unfavourable results omitted and no question and 
answer allowed. , : 
[The report then passes on to discuss the fourth group of 
cases, where ideas have apparently been communicated to 
ersons far apart, without any known mode of communication. 
We hope to give particulars of these in a subsequent number. } 

Professor Balfour Stewart : Mr Chairman,—After the 
exhaustive report that we have had from Professor Barrett upon 
thought-reading, I shall only trouble you with a very few 
remarks. As one who has been engaged more in physical 
science than in anything clse, I may perhaps be allowed to give 
an illustration from physical science that has reference to the 
best method of obtaining ovidence of infrequent phenomena. 
It so happens that there is in science a phenomenon that has 
been frequently observed by trustworthy observers, .but that 
until very recently has hardly been accepted at all as anything 
that could possibly have occurred. I allude to the case of 
globular lightning. It was said in objection to all the evidence 
with reference to globular lightning, that is to say, a thunder- 
bolt travelling at a slow rate, and afterwards exploding and 
giving rise to lightnings of the ordinary kind, that what occurs 
is an electric discharge and that all electric discharges must 
necessarily take place in a moment of time inappreciably small. 
Of late years, however, some physicists have suggested that this 
globular lightning, instead of being an ordinary electric discharge, 
is really a sort of travelling Leyden jar, and I believe one 
foreign observer has shewn in some experiments that something 
analogous to that on a small scale may be artificially produced. 
I think Iam entitled to say that a change of tone has con- 
sequently taken place among physicists with regard to the 
evidence for globular lightning. The evidence of course remains 
as before. A little additional evidence accumulates now and 
then, but the great bulk remains as it was. The fact that wo are 
able to explain this phenomenon without overthrowing entirely 
our received views on electricity, has certainly enabled people to 
accept that evidence that they would not have accepted before. 
Thus we see that the reason why this evidence was not accepted 
before, was because the hypothesis with regard to electric 
discharges was insufficient. We imagined that there could not 
be anything but an ordinary electric discharge: we did not 


imagine the possibility of what may bo called a 
travelling Leyden jar. Now there is no _ question, I 
think, that thé ordinary way in which we have 


communications from one human being to another, is by 
means of what may be called the five senses. No one, of 
course, disputes that, but I do not know that this fact, any more 
than any other scientific fact, or any scientific law, should be 
taken as absolutely final and complete. Scientific experience 
has always shewn that we go from one generalisation to another. 
First of all we bind together a number of facts by what may be 
called a working hypothesis, which we may call a generalisation of 
the first order. Afterwards we find that there are slight depar- 
tures from this working hypothesis, and then we are led to reflect 
on these departures, and are ultimately led to a higher law. 
Now if we were to treat this first generalisation or working 
hypothesis as something absolutely final, we should be ablo to 
gain no more information upon the subject. Surely it would 
not be the right way for any one who has come to a first 
generalisation to set his face against all extensions of it, neither 
making extensions himself nor trusting to the evidence of any 
others who may profess to have done so. But this is exactly the 
position taken up by physiologists with regard to the possibility 
of thought-reading. It has been recognised throughout the 
world,—and all of us who are here recognise it as completely as 
any,—that the five senses are the ordinary and established 
means by which tommunications are made ; but that physiologists 
should regard this as an absolutely final and complete statement 
is decidedly against all scientific analogy, and that they should 
decline, as some have done, to see experiments themselves or 
refuse credit to those who have done so, is to pursue a very 
objectionable method. I quite think that the mode in which 
our Chairman has put it is the best possible mode. We 
have, as he said, to bring evidence in such a. way 
before the public that they must either believe the pheno- 
mena or be compelled to say ‘‘We do not trust those who 
brought them forward ;” and I think that in this respect tho 
roport that has been read by Professor Barrett, and tho obsorva- 
tions zhade by him and Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney, have cer- 
tainly succeeded wonderfully well. The only possible way of 
disputing the evidence is by hinting at the untrustworthiness of 
those gentlemen who havo given it, ahd consequently I think 


their efforts must be regarded as successful. Professor Barrett, 

Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Myers have, as you are aware, put things 
in such a way that if they are to be denied you must dispute the 
trustworthiness of those gentlemen. Professor Hopkinson and 
myself have not been equally successful ; in fact we did not try 
to be so: we had not the same time to devote to the inquiry. 

The experiments were made in the same house and with the 
same host, and they are valuable, I think, at any rate, in 
confirming the conclusions arrived at by those 
gentlemen from their experiments. If they are to be 
disputed on account of untrustworthiness, it is clear a priori that 
the charge of untrustworthiness must be extended so as to 
embrace Professor Hopkinson and myself, and perhaps also the 

gentleman who was kind enough to give us the opportunity of 
seeing the experiments performed—perhaps to include us all— 
but I do not think that any of us will mind that very much. I 
should like to say a word with regard to the last series of pheno- 
mena or the extension of thought-reading at a distance, which 
Professor Barrett brought before the meeting. I devoted a 
great deal of attention to reading evidence on this particular 
point, and I certainly think that if we can rely upon evidence we 
have here a very strong body of evidence for somie kind of action 
at a distance, particularly for the appearance of one individual 
to another at a distant point at the time of death. The reason 
for my bringing up this case is that while there is very strong 
evidence for something of the kind, I have been much surprised 
that it has not been put upon such a footing as would 
certainly commend itself to all men of science from without. 
Of course, it is a matter of delicacy for an individual who has 
received a communication of this kind to make it public, but it 
would be a great boon and an addition to our knowledge if he 
would do so either by an ordinary letter to a newspaper or by 
giving the communication in some kind of cypher. In sucha 
case if, before the intelligence of the death can have arrived, a 
communication of this kind is published, either openly or incypher, 
there will be unimpeachable evidence of a character to satisfy any 
candid inquirer, that something peculiar has taken place. You 
must bear in mind that coincidence will not certainly explain a 
thing of that kind. Suppose, for instance, that an appearance 
presented itself to an individual at a distance, and that death 
happened within twenty minutes of this appearance. First of 
all, such an appearance is uncommon ; then the probability of 
any person dying in a particular ten minutes is very small; and 
when the two things happen together you have to multiply the 
one probability by the other, and you will find that the 
probability of the united event is something which is inap- 
preciably small, and consequently if a thing of that kind happens, 
it cannot be accounted for by any such hypothesis as coincidence. 

The few experiments which I took part in performing were 
performed at Buxton, at the house of a clergyman, who, I am 
glad to see, is present with us to-night. We paid two visits to 
his house. In the first instance, the thought-reader was behind 
adoor. The object or thing thought of was written on paper 
and silently handed round to the company in the room. The 
thought-reader was then called in, and in the course, perhaps, 
of a minute, the answer was given. Definite objects in the 
room, for instance, were first thought of, and generally the 
answor was right. Then cards were thought of, and in the 
majority of cases the answer was correct. Then numbers were 
thought of, and the answers were generally right; but, of 
course, there were some cases of error. Then names of towns 
were thought of, and a good many of these were right. Then fancy 
nameswerethoughtof. Whenmycolleague, Professor Hopkinson, 
had gone away, I was asked to think of certain fancy names, 
and mark them down and hand them round to the company. I 
then thought of, and wrote on paper ‘Blue Beard,” ‘Tom 
Thumb,” ‘‘ Cinderella,’ and the answers were all correct. I 
think it was the sorvant who answered Cinderella. There was 
some hesitation in getting her to pronounce the name, as she 
seemed to think sho did not know it. On the occasion of the 
second visit, one of my colleagues at Owen’s College remarked 
that it would be more conclusive if the thought-reader, instead 
of turning her face to the company, turned her face to the wall : 
and that was accordingly done. The percentage of success was 
about as largo as in the first instance. In one case, while the 
thought-reador remained behind the door,acard waschosen. I chose 
the ‘ace of hearts,” and the paper on which it was written dow 

was handed round to the company. The child in a few 
mothents called out ‘‘Aco of hearts!” Theso are all the 
experiments that I havo to biting before you. Whilo they 
canhot stand upon tho samo footing as those of Professor 


or 
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Barrett and his colleagues, they may be considered, I think, as 
corroborative of the experiments of these gentlemen. At any 
rate, if they are objected to, it will be necessary for our oppo- 
nents to extend somewhat the area of untrustworthiness. I 
have no doubt when this operation is done again and again the 
objectors will get tired of it, and the laugh will then be turned 
against themselves. | 

The following is Professor Balfour Stewart’s detailed repo 
of the experiments alluded to in his speech :— ; 

On Saturday, November 12th, 1881, Professor Alfred Hopkinson 
and I went to the house of the Rev. A. M. Creety, at Buxton, whose 
children claim to have the power of thought-reading. 


There were present, besides Mr. Creery, Miss Mary Creery, also 
Alice, Emily, Maud, Kathleen, children ; and the servant Jane. 

After a few preliminary trials, the following guesses were made, 
the guésser going out of the room until some object was thought of 
-by the company, when she came in and tried to guess what object 
was in the thoughts of all. No questions asked nor observations 
made by the company. 

First. —DEFINITE OBJECTS THOUGHT OF. 

. Pipe: Alice guessed plate, paper, then pipe. 
. Fork: Maud guessed it at once, ~ 
. Cup: Emily guessed it at once. 
. Corkscrew : Jane guessed it at once. 
. Tongs: Miss Mary guessed fire-irons and then poker. 


Seoond.—CARDS THOUGHT OF: 
. Three of Clubs: Jane guessed three of Spades, then three of 
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6 
ubs. 
7. Queen of Clubs : Miss Mary guessed three of Diamonds. 
8, Four of Clubs : Maud guessed five of Clubs, then four of Clubs. 
9 


. Ace of Diamonds: Jane guessed Ace of Clubs, then Ace of 
Diamonds. . 
10. King of Spades: Jane guessed four of Diamonds, then six of 
Diamonds. 
11. aes 2 of Hearts: Maud guessed Knave of Hearts, then King of 
earts. 


12. Ace of Spades : Maud guessed right at once. 

13. King of Diamonds: Professor Stewart tried and guessed ten of 
Diamonds. 

14. Three of Diamonds: Miss Mary guessed right at once. 

15. Ace of Hearts: Alice guessed right at once. 

16. King of Clubs: Professor Hopkinson tried and guessed Knave 
of Spades, then four of Hearts. | 

17. Mr. Creery and Professor Balfour Stewart tried but could not 
guess, : 

Third. —NOMBERS THOUGHT OF. 


18. Forty-eight thought of : Jane guessed 34, 44, Si. 

19. Sixty-seven thought of : Miss Mary guessed 66, then 67, 
20. Fifty-five thought of : Maud guessed 54, 56, then 55, 
21. Eighty-one thought of : Alice guessed 71, then 81. 

22. Thirty-one thought of : Emily did not guess it. 

23. Eleven thought of : Kathleen did not guess it. 


Fourth.—OBJECTS THOUGHT OF, 


The following objects were by previous agreement thought of 
by Professor Hopkinson and myself, the others being ignorant, and 
Mr. Creery being out of the room. 

24, Falling Snow: None guessed it. 

25. The Crescent, Buxton: (a place in Buxton given fora hint): 
after either two or three wrong guesses given by others, 

Alice guessed the Crescent. . 

26. Mr. Creery thought of: (a person in Buxton given for a hint): 
Alice guessed at once. 

27. A flash of forked lightning thought of: Not guessed. 


Fifth.__NAMES OF Towns THOUGHT OF. 


28, Macclesfield: Jane did not guess rightly, then sat down, ond 
shortly afterwards guessed rightly. 
29, York : Maud guessed Ashford, then York. 
30. Paris : Miss Mary did not guess rightly. 
81. Chester : Jane guessed Manchester, then Chester. 
(N.B,—During this series Mr. Creery was out of the room, seeing 
Professor Hopkinson off.) 


Siath.—FANCY NAMES, 


$2. Peter Piper: Alice guessed at once. 
33. Bluebeard : Jane guessed at once. 
34. Tom Thumb : Jane guessed at once. 
35. Cinderella : Jane guessed at once. 
BALFOUR STEWART. 


I ought to state that the object thought of was marked on paper 


by one of the company, and handed round silently, so that 


present might be aware of it. 
I ought als> to mention that the thought-reader was aware of 


- the general character of the things thought of ; for instance; that it 


was definite objects in the first place; cards in the second, 
and so on.—B.S. 
Professor Hopkinson agrees with the above memorandum, except 


that after No. 29, Derby was put down as the name of a town, and. 


Maud guessed right the first time. 

In all the above cases—except two or three—the guesser’s back 
was turned to the company. 

While Mr. Creery and ourselves were downstairs, Miss Alice 
guessed the object held by Dr. Turner to be a gold ring without a 
stone, and with a kind of buckle on—all cortcct. 


The President: The rhembets of the Investigation Com: 


mittee will be glad to hear and to reply to any objections that 
may be urged against the methods they have pursued. I may be | 
permitted to say that though I have not been able to obtain 
results so satisfactory as those that the Committee have 
referred to, yet having paid two or three visits to Buxton I have 
obtained similar results to those which Professor Balfour 
Stewart has described, and have entirely satisfied myself as to 
the genuineness of the phenomena. 


Dr. Nichols : As I have paid a good deal of attention during 
a large part of my life to these matters, I wish to say in the first 
place, with reference to Professor Stewart’s introductory re- 
marks, that when I was thirteen years old I once distinctly saw a 
thunderbolt, that is to say, a mass of light falling from a cloud, 
I compared it, in point of size, to a hogshead. It was a 
globular body, and it struck a large stump of a tree, the upper 
portion having been blown off, and then exploded as a cask of 
gunpowder might explode, making a loud reverberation, and 
throwing a mass of light all around. I suppose it shattered the 


stump of the tree, but I did not examine it. I do not 


know how the phenomenon occurs, and I simply give my testi- 
mony in regard to the fact. In carrying out your investigations 

which appear to me to be extremely interesting, even tous who 
think we have gone a great deal further, I think success will 
depend upon two or three things, on the quietness, clearness, and 
a certain mental strength—or force, if you please—on the part of 
those who make the experiments, who try to impress; and then 
a certain kind of impressibility on the part of those who are 80 
Impressed. Perhaps not one in twenty will be a good sub- 
ject for the experiments. I think the Committee has been 
exceedingly fortunate in that respect. Perhaps several members 
of the same family are likely to possess by heredity or other 
influences the same constitution. I would say also that the 
literature of mesmerism or animal magnetism contains a great 
body of similar facts, and I would suggest to the Committee, if 
they see their way to it, that some use might be made of them 
in their investigation. In America the phenomenon has been 
called clairvoyance, and sometimes psychometry. The fact that 
strikes me particularly is that a letter written by a person, or 
even a piece of paper which has been in the hand of a person, 
may convey at a great distance to another who never saw or had 
any knowledge of him or her, a perfect idea of the character 

the mind, and even the particular thoughts of the individual, 
not such as are written upon the paper, but which seem to be 
communicated through it or by means of it. It appears to me 
that there is a great range for experiments in all these directions, 


The President : Perhaps the best answer that could be given 
to the question that has been raised with regard to the character 
of the persons best adapted to these experiments might be given 
by Mr. Creery, the father of the children whom he has kindly 
allowed to be seen by the investigators, and perhaps he will also 
tell us how these phenomena began. __ 


The Rev. A. M. Creery: The phenomena began in this way. 
Thappened to be a year and a-half ago at a dinner party of 
gentlemen who were talking about the ‘willing game,” and 
asked me if I had ever seen it. I replied, ‘‘ No, I don’t believe 
a word of it; it is all nonsense.” A gentleman then said, “ You 
should not condemn it.” I replied, ‘‘ But I do; it is all bosh.” 
He then said, ‘‘ Have you any children ? if you have, when you go 
home try the experiment for yourself, and then if it does not 
succeed you may say it is bosh.” On the next evening I said to 
the children, ‘‘I have a new game for you, the willing game.’ 
They went out of the room as directed, and we settled upon 
something that they were to do. I found at once that the 
successes so far preponderated over the failures that there must 
be something in it. Instead of going through ‘the usual process 
we thought of something, and then asked the children, “ What 
object have we thought of ?’ They generally guessed the right 
object, and the failures were very few. There were .more 
failures on the first evening than there were afterwards. We 
persevered evening after evening. We first thought of objects 
in the room and out of the room. We then went to cards, then 
to names of towns, to dates upon coins, verses out of the Bible 
lines from different poems, and so on—in fact, anything that Wo 
could think about and that those present could keep in their 
minds. After three or four evenings I was perfectly convinced 
that there was really something in it. When the children are 
in a good humour, and when those who are willing and taking 
part in the experiment devote themselves to it with onergy, there 
is no difficulty at all in passing ideas from the mind of the 


‘willer to the mind of the thought-reader. The thought-reader 
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must, as I have said, be in a good humour, and must have con- 
fidence in himself or herself, and those who are willing must be 
determined that they will transfer their ideas, otherwise the 


success is highly problematical. I have seen some ladies and | 
gentlemen at our house who, after choosing a card, did not seem. 


to be thinking about it at all, but sat perfectly cool and quiet 
and unconcerned. When I am doing it I say to myself, “Tam 
determined to send this five of hearts or ace of hearts upon your 
brain ;” and then the child hardly ever makes a mistake. When 
a mistake is made it is generally the fault of those who are round 
about and not the fault of the thought-reader. I may say that 
this faculty is not by any means confined to our family. If it 
were it would be of no value, as it would be looked 
upon simply as an abnormal occurrence. It is 
far more general than any of us have any idea of. In order to 
test this we asked on many occasions the children of neighbours 
round about us, the same age as our own, to come 
and join us, and we generally found that these 
visitors, after one or two evenings, succeeded nearly as 
well as our own children. On the first evening they were 
perhaps rather diffident, and did not succeed, but on the second 
they improved, and on the third they were still better. I feel 
certain that if we had gone on for a sufficient length of time 
they would have been quite equal to our own children in 
thought-reading. Those who are desirous to ascertain the truth 
of the matter can do so in their own families or the families of 
friends about them. It is a very simple thing. The children 
are sent out of the room, and then the thought is fixed first upon 
some simple object in the room; afterwards, perhaps, on some- 
thing not in the room; then a town or a person is named ; and 
going on from one step to another, it will be found that there is 
hardly one failure in ten. I have myself known seventeen cards 
in succession rightly named the first time. On the last evening 
that Professor Stewart was with us I asked a friend of mine—a 
medical man in Buxton—to join us and to bring with him 
another friend, a solicitor. Professor Stewart was obliged to 
leave, but my friend the medical man, Dr. Turner, remained. 
During my short absence with Professor Stewart, Dr. Turner and 
his friend continued experiments, and this morning I have re- 
ceived from them this report of what was done on that evening. 


With a friend (Mr. Orme), who appends his signature to these 
notes. which are copied from those taken on the moment, I visited 
the Rev. A. Creery on February 18th, 1882, for the purpose of 
witnessing the power of thought-reading possessed by his children. 
Arriving late, Isaw little bafore those assembled for the purpose 
had left. However, in the absence of the Rev. A. Creery. I made an 
attempt to test the children’s power, and with the following results, 
roughly chronicled I know, and impertect as a searching test, but 
‘accurate as to the results obtained. 


Miss Alice Creery.— 
What do I hold inmy hand? <A 2swrer—Spectacles. 


(Describe them.) Eye-glasses, (I had Mr. Orme's 
eye-glasses in ney hand.) 


What do I holdinmyhand? <Axswer—Piece of paper. 
(No.) Aknife. (Describe it.) It is white. (De- 
scribe further.) It has a toothpick and button- 
hook. (Correct; it had other implements useful 
to a smoker.) 


What do I hold in my hand? 9 Axnawer—A ring. 
(Describe it.) Has a buckle on it. (Correct.) 


Miss Maud Creery.— 
What town have we thought of ? Axswer—Buxton. 
(Correct.) 


What town have we thought of? Axswer—Derby. 
(What part did you first think of?) Railway 
station, (Sodid I.) Next, the market-place. (So 
did I.) 


What town have wethought of 2? Axswer—Something 
commencing with (Pause of a minute.) 
Lincoln. (Correct.) 


What town have we thought of 2? Answer —Stockport. 
(Corrcct.) 


What town have we thought of 2? Axswer—Fairfield. 
(What part did you think of first?) The road to 
it. (Sodid I. What part next?) The triangular 
green behind the Bull’s Head Inn. (So did I.) 


Jane Dean, the maid servant.— 


What do I take hold of in my pocket? Awsrer— 
Spectacle case, (Contain anything?) Empty. 
(Correct.) 

What have I placed under the piano? Axnswer— 
A key. (What isit the key of ?) A club. (One 
and a-half minute's pauee.) No, The key of the 
Asylum. (It was the key of the Asylum grounds. 
No-one knew that I had a private key; I am not 
officially connected with the Asylum.) 


What have we agreed to think of 2. Ansmwer—aA flower. 
(Whatisthe name of the flower? Slight hesita- 
tion, then answered.) Lily of the valley. (No.) 
Immediately pointed to come flowers iv Mr. Orme’s 
coat. Snowdrop. 

What have I in my hand? <Azsnvr—A Pio. (What 
colour?) Black. (What shape?) Bending her 
index finger and thumb into the shape of the letter 
C, she said, “That shape.”” (Unknown to anyone I 
had bent it to that shape.) 

What card have I selected? <Ausmwer—Seven of 
hearts. (No.) Eight of hearts. (Which way is 
the point of the heart directed?) Upwards. 
(Correct.) 


What card have I selected? Answer—Nine of spades. 
(Correct.) (Which way is the pointof the spade 
directed?) Downwards, (Correct.) 


No-one knew of the first card except Mr. Orme. 
No-one knew of the second card except myself. 


FREDK. TUBNER, M.R.C.S., Grafton House, Buxton. 
JOHN H. ORME, Solicitor, Buxton. 


July 14th, 1882. 

So much has been said by Professor Barrett, Mr. Gurney, 
and Mr. Myers in the Nineteenth Century that any further 
statement may seem superfluous. Professor Barrett is no doubt 
right in saying that we are not yet in a position to theorise ; 
still, we cannot help it. For myself, I am perfectly satisfied 
that an idea can be passed from one mind to another without 
any apparent external means of communication ; and I cannot 
help asking myself what is the method by which it is 
accomplished. It may be said that it is the action at a distance 
of one mind upon another without an intervening medium. That 
is an idea that I can hardly conceive. Then it may be said that 
there is a medium between brain and brain, so that the motions 
of my brain cause waves to be produced in that medium, which 
set up similar motions in the brain of the thought-reader. That 
medium is thought by some persons to be the luminiferous ether 
or the vehicle that conveys heat and light to us. On the other 
hand, it may be a nerve atmosphere or aura, that extends only a 
certain distance from the mind of the willer, and as it were 
connects itself with the brain of the thought-reader. If we suppose 
that there is a nerve atmosphere extending only to a certain 
distance, one can understand how distance will materially interfere 
with success, as it does. But, of course, whether it is a nerve 
atmosphere or the luminiferous ether or simply a direct action at 
a distance, I for one am not in a position to say, and it must be 
a subject of further investigation. 

Professor Balfour Stewart : Mr. Creery has told us that this 
thing is much more common than we imagine. I have no doubt 
that the Committee on Thought-reading will be shortly in 
communication with many persons upon this subject, and 
perhaps it would be an advantage if they prepared a kind 
of form in which the results could be recorded in the best way. 

Mr. W. R. Browne: There is one point in Professor Barrett’s 
report—the only one so far as I know—that is not quite clear ; 
that is, the way in which the thought-reader was called into the 
room to answer the question, whether by one of the experi- 
menters or by a member of the family, or whether it was done 
by spoken words or simply by some preconcerted signals. It 
might be alleged that there was some kind of communication 
opened at that moment. 

Mr. Myers: The way in which the child was called was 
simply this. One or other of usx—Mr. Gurney, Mr. Barrett, or 
myself—would sit on a chair close to the door, holding the door 
and seeing that the child went to the other end of the passage. 
When the time came for the child to come in we would suddenly 
open the door and say ‘‘ Come along, Maud” (or whatever the 
name was), always using the same words and never allowing 
any stranger or any member of the family to call the child in. 

Mr. W. R. Browne: I have tried some experiments myself, 
and they appeared at first to give a promise of success, but they 
were afterwards a failure. Assuming the theory advanced to be 
correct, I should be glad to know how a thought-reader dis- 
tinguishes the promptings of other minds from the ideas 
occurring to his own mind. If the thing thought of is a card, 
however much of a blank you try to keep your mind, it is 
impossible but that the number of some particular card will 
suggest itself. How am I to tell whether that is a suggestion of 
my own mind or whether I am to regard it as a suggestion 
thrown into my mind from that of the experimenter? Have 
thought-readers any test to enable them to distinguish between 
the two? 

Mr. Gurney : There is no doubt that foreign ideas do suggest 
themselves to the minds of these children, otherwise we should 

have more successes. What they say is that different cards keep 
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dodging in and out, but that the one which turns out eventually: 
to be right keeps persisting. It comes and then vanishes, but it 
comes back again. Often the child is in doubt between two and 
three, but more often between two, and frequently when that is 
the case the wrong card is selected ; then the child has a second 


. shot and gives a right answer. I think Mr. Creery will say that 
. that is correct. 


Mr. Creery : Quite so. 

Dr. Wyld: Does the power of the children increase with 
practice ? | 

Mr. Creery: I can hardly answer that question. Sometimes 
we have not tried the experiments for perhaps two or three 
months, and then when some friends have happened to drop in, 
the experiments have been renewed, and the children have done 
as well as ever they did before. I have no doubt, however, that 
improvement comes by practice, because on the first or second 
nights that we tried the results were very inferior to what they 
are now. 

Dr. Wyld: Are the children who practise this occult method 
in any way interfered with in their attention to the ordinary 
affairs of life? 

Mr. Creery: Not in the slightest degree. It is taken up 
simply as an amusement to pass away half-an-hour in an even- 
ing ; it does not interfere with them in the least. 

A gentleman present asked: What are the ages of the 
children ? 

Mr. Creery: The eldest is seventeen and the youngest ten 
or eleven. . 

Mr. Bidder: Have any successful experiments been made 
with older persons ? 

Professor Barrett : The cases which I have described in the 
earlier part of the report were cases of older persons, but 
possibly they come under the head of unconscious muscular 
action. I should have thought that young people would be 
better subjects than others because their minds are rather more 
blank than those of other people, and they seem to have 
the power of abstracting their minds more easily. 

A gentleman present said : I should like to ask whether there 
is any physical sensation that can be recognised by the subject 
accompanying the mental sensation. 

Mr. Creery : I have never heard them say anything about a 
physical sensation accompanying the mental impression. They 
say that the card, or the name, or the number, or whatever it 
may be, seems to flash into the mind. Occasionally they seem 
to. see two cards, or think of two numbers or objects, and they 
choose the one that comes most distinctly before the mind. 

Dr. Purdon: I should like to say one word upon what 
appeared to be a serious objection urged in the July 
number of the Nineteenth Century. Irefer to the fragmentary 
images that seem.to have been conveyed from one person to 
another. These were regarded as objections, instead of confir- 
mations of the genuineness of the phenomena. Incomplete 
images appear to have been conveyed—I will not attempt to say 
how—but I think that that which is offered as an objection is in 
reality as strong an indirect confirmation of the reality 
of transference from one mind to another through 
some hypothetical medium as anything I have heard. 
I think it is possible to differentiate aural from visual images, 
and I have a case in point which I think will not be easily over- 
come. One night I was experimenting, when a lady, a member 
of my own family, who was very strongly opposed to psycho- 
logical investigation, left the room. At that time my little 
daughter was sleeping with her. She knew that the child was 
precious to me, and that I was afraid of certain influences 
affecting her. She came to me the next morning and said, ‘‘I 
have something to tell you; I had a warning about your 
ehild. A certain personage ” (mentioning him) ‘‘ came into the 
room, took your child’s hand, kissed it, and wrote a sentence 
of three alliterative words.” The next morning the child came 
and said the same thing—that she saw somebody come into the 
room, kiss her hand, and write a sentence. ‘‘I know,” she said, 
‘‘that he wrote three big P’s.” There was no aural transfer 
there, but only a visual impression. I take it that some- 
thing flowed from one brain to the other, and that that 
is the solution of the question. I think I never saw a 
greater physiological or psychological blunder than to regard 
it as evidence against the genuineness of these phenomena 
that in a case of this kind there should be occasionally an imper- 
fect image transferred from one brain to another, especially when 
it is considered how difficult it is to make a perfect image pass 
through the ordinary channels of thought. Great efforts have 


been already made to overcome prejudices, and in the end they 
will succeed. It is only a question of time. Physicists and 
mathematicians will take the matter into their — hands. 
I have been in a feeble way endeavouring to adapt general 
geometrical reasonings to these things, and I know it is only a 
question of time for the heavy guns to take the matter up. It is 
a matter of physiology, and the sooner physiologists set to work 
about it the better. They should endeavour to settle the 
diathesis of the mediums; that is an all-important matter, 
because the senses and the inner meaning of the senses are 
bound up in this question. 3 

The President : We have now exhausted, not perhaps the 
subject, but the interest in the investigations so far as they have 
been condycted. - I am sure we all feel that the Society is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Creery for the experiments. which have led 
to what I hope we all feel to be completely satisfactory results. 
I think it will be important to shew that these phenomena can 
be reproduced, I will not say at will, but in various families and 
circles ; and I hope, after what has fallen from Mr. Creery as to 
his experience, that the Committee will have other opportunities 
afforded them of conducting similar experiments, and that 
before long.we may have some further reports of this kind, on 
this or other subjects, brought before the Society. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINOEE. 


GOSWELL HALL. 

On Sunday last the members and friends attending this hall 
had an excursion to Epping Forest. The-day being fine a goodly 
number were present. In the afternoon a meeting was held in 
the glades when an admirable address, suited to the occasion, was 
delivered by the guides of Mr. J. J. Morse. A second meeting 
was held in the evening, at which Mr. Swinden presided, and 
several members and friends took part in the proceedings. Among 
the visitors we noticed W. Paynter, Esq., Cardiff ; Miss Kate 
Wood, Newcastle ; Mrs. Durrant, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Morse, 
and Miss Morse ; Miss Clapham, Keighley ; Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Allan and Miss Allan, and numerous others. Altogether the 
friends spent a very pleasant day.—Res-Facta. | 


QUEBEC HALL. | 

An interesting lecture and debate on ‘‘St. Peter,” enter- 
tained the frequenters of this hall, on Sunday evening last. 
“Mr. MacDonnell presented the ‘‘ Saint ” as a fellow countryman, 
possessing all the ardour and enthusiasm of an Irishman, and 
eulogised him for his courage and faithfulness. His explanation 
of the ‘‘denial” was original, and he defended St. Peter 
from the heinous charge on that point. The physiognomical 
and phrenological portraiture of St. Peter was very interesting. 
A gentleman from Melbourne gave an encouraging report of the 
progress of Spiritualism in his city, and of the success of 
pea lyceums, which he regretted that he did not find in 

ondon. 


BELPER. 

On Sunday, July 9th, Mrs. L. Thompson Nosworthy 
(daughter of the late Geo. Thompson, Esq., the famous Anti- 
Slavery lecturer), delivered two lectures in the Lecture Room, 
Brookside, Belper, in the morning and evening, to large and 
appreciative audiences. The subjects were, morning : ‘ Spirit- 
ualism: What is it?’ and in the evening: ‘‘Spiritualism: its 
Uses and Advantages.” The fair lecturer handled the subjects in 
a clear and precisive manner, evidently giving great satisfaction 
to those who listened to her. On Monday evening there was 
an entertainment at which Mrs. Nosworthy gave recitals from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Lord Lytton, E. A. Poe, Butler, and 
Lizzie Doten, interspersed with songs by several ladies and 
gentlemen, who kindly gave their services on this occasion. 
Altogether we may say Mrs. Nosworthy’s visit to Belper was a 
great success.—Cor. | 


WORK OF THE COMING WEEK. 
Lonpon. 
Sunday, July 23.—Goswell Hall. See advertisement. 

Ss July 23.—Quebec Hall. Lecture, Mr. Iver MacDonnell. 
Tuesday, July 25.—Quebec Hall. Lecture, Mr. Wilson. 
Friday, July 28.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 

Russell-street. Members’ Weekly Free Séance, at 8 p.m. 


| PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &. See our 
list of Societies on p. 2. 


Mr. J. J. Morsz’s Apporntments.—Sramrorp: July 23rd ; 
GoswELL Hatt: July 30th; Carpirr: August 6th and 7th ; 
WatsaLL: August 18th ; Puymoury : August 20th; Fatmoura: 
August 27th ; CornwaALt district: end of August’; GaresHnap : 
September 3rd and 4th.—For terms and dates, direct Mr. 
Morse, at 63, Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E.—[Adet.] 
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TBSTIMONY TO PSYCHICAL ‘PHENOMENA. 


The following is a list.of eminent persons who, after personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

N.B.—An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. 

Science.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 

President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; ©. Varley, F.R.S., C.E.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
F.R.S., &., &e. 
_ *Professor F, Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T, Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of Géttingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wiirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LITERATURE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
§. C. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
*W. Howitt ; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., Ke. 

Bishop. ‘Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts ; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A4.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 
*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &c., «ec. 

SocraL Position.—H.T.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France ; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., &e. 

Is it Conjuring ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘‘ mani- 
festations” are utterly beyond the resources of their art 7— 

RoBERT HOvDIN, the great French conjurer, investigated the 
subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 
wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See ‘‘ Psychische 
Studien” for January, 1878, p. 43. 

PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht, 
April 10th, 1881, in, reference to phenomena which occurred in 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—" As a Prestidigitator 
of repute, anda sincere Spiritualist, 2 affirm that the medianimic 
facts demonstrated by the twa brothers were absolutely true, 
and belonged to the Spiritvalistic order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. ... Following the data of the learned chemist and 
natural philosopher, Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 

‘existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, CouRT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I hereby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at thse wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen ¢f rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by fulldaylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have been thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have not in the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place wndrr 
the circumstances and conditions then abtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation és a dsolutcly impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 
the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed 
before a Notary and witnesses,—(Signtd) SAMUEL BELLACHINI, 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, 


ADVIOE TO INQUIRERS. 


The Conduct of Circles.—By M.A. (Oxon.) 


If you wish to see whether Spiritualism is really only jugglery 
and imposture, try it by personal experiment. 

If you can get an introduction to some experienced Spirit- 
ualist, on whose good faith you can rely, ask him for advice ; and, 
if he is holding private circles, seek permission to attend one 
to see how to conduct séances, and what to expect. 

There is, however, difficulty in obtaining access to private 
circles, and, in any case, you must rely chiefly on experiences 
in your own family circle, or amongst your owh friends, all 
strangers being excluded. The bulk of Spiritualists have 
gained conviction thus. 

- Form a circle of from four to eight persons, half, or at least 
two, of negative, passive temperament, and preferably of the 
female sex ; the rest of a more positive type. 

Sit, positive and negative alternately, secure against disturb- 
ance, in subdued light, and incomfortable and unconstrained 
positions, round an uncovered table of convenient size. Place 
the palms of the hands flat upon its upper surface. The hands 
of each sitter need not touch those of his neighbour, though 
the practice is frequently adopted. 

Do not concentrate attention too fixedly on the expected 
manifestations. Engage in cheerful but not frivolous conver- 
sation. Avoid dispute or argument. Scepticism has no 
deterrent effect, but a bitter spirit of opposition in a person 
of determined will may to y stop or decidedly impede 
manifestations. If conversation flags, music is a great help, if it 
be agreeable to all, and not of a kind to irritate the sensitive ear. 
Patience is essential ; and it may be necessary to meet ten or 


twelve times, at short intervals, before anything occurs. If. 


after such trial you still fail, form afresh circle. Guess at the 
reason of your failure, eliminate the inharmonious elements, and 
introduce others. An hour should be the limit of an 
unsuccessful séance. 

The first indications of success usually are a cool breeze passing 
over the hands, with involuntary twitching of the hands and 
arms of some of the sitters, and a sensation of throbbing in the 
table. These indications, at first so slight as to cause doubt as 
to their reality, will usually develop with more or less rapidity. 

If the table moves, let your pressure be so gentle on its surface 
that you are sure you are not aiding its motions. After some 
time you will probably find that the movement will continue if 
your hands are held over but notin contact with it. Do not, 
however, try this until the movement is assured, and be in no 
hurry to get messages. 

When you think that the time has come, let some one 
take command of the circle and act as spokesman. Explain to 
the unseen Intelligence that an agreed code of signals is desir- 
able, and ask that a tilt may be given as the alphabet is slowly 
repeated at the several letters which form the word that the 
Intelligence wishes to spell. It is convenient to use a single tilt 
for No, three for Yes, and two to express doubt or uncertainty. 

When a satisfactory communication has been established, 
ask if you are rightly placed, and if not, what order you should 
take. After this, ask who the Intelligence purports to be, which 
of the company is the medium, and such relevant questions. If 
confusion occurs, ascribe it to the difficulty that exists in 
directing the movements at first with exactitude. Patience will 
remedy this, if there be a real desire on the part of the Intelli- 
gence to speak with you. If you only satisfy yourself at first 
that it is possible to speak with an Intelligence separate from 
that of any person present, you will have gained much. 

The signals may take the form of raps. If so, use the same 
code of signals, and ask as the raps become clear that they may 
be made on the table,’or in a part of the room where they are 
demonstrably not produced by any natural means, but avoid 
any vexatious imposition of restrictions on free communication. 
Let the Intelligence use its own means: if the attempt to com- 
municate deserves your attention, it probably has something to 
say to you, and will resent being hampered by useiess inter- 
ference. It rests greatly with the sitters to make tho 
manifestations elevating or frivolous, and even tricky. 

Should an attempt be made to entrance the medium, or to 
manifest by any violent methods, or by means of form-manifes- 
tations, ask that the attempt may be deforred till you can secure 
the presence of some experienced Spiritualist. If this request 
is not heeded, discontinue the sitting. The process of developing a 
trance-medium is one that might disconcert an inexperienced 
inquirer. Increased light will check noisy manifestations, 

Lastly—Try the results you get by the light of Reason. 
Maintain a level head and a clear judgment. Do not believe 


everything you are told, for though the great unseen world 


contains many a wise and discerning Spirit, it also has in it 
the accumulation of human folly, vanity, and error; and this 
lies nearer to the surface than that which is wise and good. 
Distrust the free use of great names. Never for a moment 
abandon the use of your Reason. Do not enter into a very 
solemn investigation in a spirit of idle curiosity or frivolity. 
Cultivate a reverent desire for what is pure, good, and true. 
You will be repaid if you gain only a well-grounded convicticn 
that there is a life after death, for which a pure and good life 
before death is the best and wisest preparation, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 

The proceedings of the S.P.R., reported at great length in the 

last number of ‘‘ Licut,” were interesting from many points of 
view, but especially for the weighty and well-considered address 
of the President. The meeting was a very full one, and the report 
on thought-reading left nothing to be desired for completeness. 
The unfortunate note in The Nineteenth Century was treated in a 
dignified manner, more effective than the most elaborate refuta- 
tion. ‘*‘ We have done all that we can,” said the President, 
‘‘when the ctitic has nothing left to allege except that the 
investigator is in the trick.” : ‘“ We must drive the 
objector into the position of being forced either to admit the 
phenomena as inexplicable, at least by him, or to accuse the 
investigators either of lying or cheating or of a blindness or 
forgetfulness incompatible with any intellectual condition except 
absolute idiocy. I am glad to say that this result, in my opinion, 
has been satisfactorily attained in the investigation of thought- 
reading.” ‘‘If our investigations,” said Professor Balfour 
Stewart, ‘‘ are to be disputed on account of untrustworthiness, it 
is clear a priori that the charge of untrustworthiness must be 
extended so as to embrace Professor Hopkinson and myself, and 
perhaps also the gentleman who was kind enough to give us the 
opportunity of seeing the experiments performed ; perhaps. to 
include us all—but I do not think that any of us will mind that 
very much.” The latter words were said with a dry humour 
that provoked a hearty laugh: and though, for their own credit’s 
sake, ‘‘the advocates of obstinate incredulity” will (it is to be 
hoped) abandon an untenable position with all convenient speed, 
still, if they elect to hold it, ridicule is the best weapon to 
employ against them. At the meeting they were literally 
‘laughed to scorn.” 


The many inquiries that have been made from time to time 
as to the principles and purposes of the S.P.R., have at last 
(and none too soon) received a full answer in the publication of 
its prospectus, and in the utterances of its President. That 
prospectus had not before made its way into the hands of many 
who were interested in it, and was, indeed, but little known. In 
quarters which it had reached it had been received, Mr. Sidg- 
wick said, ‘‘ With entire cordiality [not credulity, as erroneously 
reported], or with guarded neutrality, or with uninstructive con- 
tempt.” The ‘‘uninstructive contempt” probably proceeded 
from uninstructed ignorance; as the ‘‘ entire cordiality ” did, 
no doubt, from absolute sympathy with an effort to solve from a 
fresh stand-point some apparently insoluble problems. The 
‘“ guarded neutrality ” possibly arose from some misapprehension 
which the President did much to remove in the course of his 
opening address. There was no doubt a certain kind of feeling 
among old Spiritualists that their facts were about to be ignored, 
‘‘thrown aside en bloc,” and that the whole question of the 
authenticity of what they regard as perfectly accurate records of 
fact, and of the reality of the phenomena called Spiritualistic, 
was to be re>xpened and attacked de novo. This position was 
authoritatively disavowed. Mr. Sidgwick did not, indeed, 
attempt to deny that some members ‘‘ feel that the attempt [to 
investigate psychic phenomena] can only lead to the proof of 
most of the alleged phenomena; while some think it probable 
that most, if not all, will be disproved.” It is, perhaps, impos- 
sible to gather such a body of men as are included in the various 


committees of the S.P.R., without finding considerable diver- 
gence of opinion among them. It is certainly desirable that 
such should be the case, assuming (as the President claimed) 
that, while the Society is quite unpledged to any theory, its 
active members, ‘‘ as individuals, are agreed that any particular 
investigation should be carried on with a single-minded desire 
to ascertain the facts.” 


No reasonable man should object to such an attitude. It is, 
no doubt, true (though I might, perhaps, interpret the words 
somewhat differently from the speaker) that ‘‘the present state 
of things is a scandal to the enlightened age in which we live.”’ 
It is unquestionably a scandal that ‘‘ the dispute as to the reality 
of these phenomena should still be going on, that so many com- 
petent witnesses should have declared their belief in them, that 
so many others should be profoundly interested in having the 
question determined, and yet that the educated world, as a body, 
should still be simply in the attitude of incredulity.” Andif the 
S.P.R. can successfully attack the problems that perplex the 
investigation into the more recondite phenomena of psychism, 
they will have done a service to Spiritualism whatever method 
they elect to pursue. I do not anticipate much difficulty in such 
matters as thought-reading, nor probably in collating evidence 
for such a fact as the newspapers have just recorded at Plymouth, 


-and which is reproduced in another column—an abnorma] 


warning of death. But the real difficulty will be found, unless I 
am much mistaken, in obtaining first-hand evidence, again 
and again repeated, of the rarer phenomena of mediumship. 
These are in their nature fugitive, and their reproduction at a 
required time is extremely uncertain. Moreover, the Society will 
probably, and most rightly, insist on rigorous conditions of light 
and of the position of the medium, which will complicate the 
task considerably. If, for instance, in attempting to get evi- 
dence of materialisation, they require that the medium shall not 
be secluded, and shall sit in clear light, they will find success 
very difficult to attain. Nor is a committee of hard-headed men, 
from whose minds the best intentions will not be able to banish 
preconceived ideas, a promising body of investigators. Mediums 
would, it is not improbable, hesitate to run the risk of failure, 
and fear to face the prolonged discomfort of several fruitless 
sittings, especially when the negative results would be held to 
cast doubt, in some degree, on their claims to the possession of 
available psychic power. 


But the Society has further complicated its difficult task by 
refusing as a general rule to avail itself of the public medium 
altogether. After making some natural comments on repeated 
exposures of fraud, which, so far back as twenty years, when 
Mr. Sidgwick’s interest in these phenomena was first aroused, 
were rife—‘‘nearly every educated Spiritualist that I came across, 
however firmly convinced, warned me against fraud, and empha- 
sized his warning with impressive anecdotes ’’—he went on to 
say : ‘‘ This leads me to the point which is chiefly characteristic 
of the metliod of investigation which our Society will, I hope, in 
the main use. Though it would be a mistake to lay down a hard 
and fast rule that we may not avail ourselves of the services of 
paid performers or paid inediums, still we shall, as much as 
possible, direct our investigation to phenomena where no ordinary 
motives to fraud, at any rate I may say no pecuniary motives, 
van come in.” Without presuming to criticise this conclusion, 
which, I am glad to read, is not ‘“‘hard and fast,’’ I may venture 
to say that this refusal to use a fully developed, and (if I may so 
say) hardened, mediumship makes it indefinitely more difficult 
to get good results. Private mediums are not usually of a fibre 
sufficiently tough to stand such testing and trying as the com- 
mittee will and ought to impose : and their development has not 
reached a point when they can successfully contend against 
difficulties, even if they are self-sacrificing enough to make the 
attempt. No doubt the best evidence should be got, if possible ; 
and unimpeached agents should be employed. But, surely, it is 
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not too much to ask that a committee, such as that of theS.P.R. 
which will attack these questions, should make arrangements to 
deal with them without reference to what Dr. Donkin ingeni- 
ously calls ‘‘ the personal factor”? 


This same question of fraud, which has been brought so 
prominently forward of late years, is one, Mr. Sidgwick thinks, 
of which ‘‘no Spiritualist denies the importance.” ‘I think,” 
he says, ‘‘that Spiritualists in general—I mean educated, 
scientific, cultivated ones—were not prepared for the amount of 
fraud which has recently come to light, nor for the obstinacy 
with which the mediums against whom fraud has been proved 
have been afterwards defended, and have in fact been able to go on 
with what I may, without offence, call their trade, after exposure 
no less than before.” It is undeniable that there is a large body 
of Spiritualists, especially in America, who have had long, 
if not exact experience in watching materialisation phenomena 
especially, who do deny the importance of many alleged 
exposures of fraud. They are not disposed to accept the charges 
as proven, and are inclined, frequently, to refer the fraud, when 
demonstrated to exist, to the action of an unknown agency 
other than the medium. It is for this reason (among others) 
that exposures of fraud do not touch the faith of many 
Spiritualists, nor affect their relations with the incriminated 
medium. And so long as the present conditions of investigation 
obtain, so long will it be impossible to say certainly whether, if 
fraud be proven, the medium is or is not wholly or partially 
responsible. It is an anomalous state of things which the Society 
may do much to abolish, by insisting that all their investigations 
shall be conducted in clear light, and with a medium who is in 
full view. 


Tam fully aware that such conditions cannot always be exacted 
by every investigator, but in my opinion the S.P.R. should 
resolutely refuse to deal with these subjects under any other 
conditions, and patiently wait until they are forthcoming. Other 
conditions, however, are entirely conclusive, asthe subjoined narre- 
tive shews. It has been placed in my hands by Mr. Collingwood, 
one of the most patient and painstaking, as well as capable, 
investigators of what he well calls ‘‘ transcendental anthro- 
pology.” Mr. Collingwood is an old anthropologist, and has a 
right to rescue that much-abused term from the perverted use to 
which his colleagues of the Anthropological Society would contine 
it. I print the narrative without comment, in the hope that I 
may be in a position before long to give some personal testimony 
of a corroborative nature. 


‘* Having recently witnessed the forms that manifest through 
the medium, Miss Wood, of Newcastle, I send you the evidenco 
to be placed on record. For it is valuable only so far, and no 
farther, as it adds one well-established fact to the mass which 
is being accumulated on the great and surpassingly difficult 
question of form manifestations. 


** On three occasions I have been present at the rooms of the 
C.A.S., when Miss Wood sat under tests applied by the sitters 
with more or less completeness. But Iwill only give a brief 
account of the last experiment as typical of all, and of the 
many that have been made with the same medium through a 
series of ycars by Mr. Barkas, Mr. Adshead, and others. 


‘*¢ On Saturday, the 15th inst., fourteen persons were sitting 
round the door of a room leading to a much smaller room, from 
which there was no other exit. The doorway was carefully and 
closely laced across by an endless thread passing through twenty- 
two eye-headed screws which were firmly fixed ; and those screws 
were in addition, as a test tosatisfy, if possible, the scepticism 
of some persons, made secure against removal by 
sealing to the wood a bit of fine thread passed through 
cach eye. A curtain was dropped before the door, and 
after long waiting and much talking with Miss Wood’s control 
‘Pocha,’ the little form known by that name came from the 
cabinet. It was draped in white and was childish in form, in 
voice, and in manner. Most of us were in turn called to be 
touched by it, and that gave the opportunity of observing its 
complete detachment from the cabinet and medium by the space 
of three or four feet. The apparently tiny hands that touched 
us, the little arms that embraced us, the siuall face with the deli- 
cate mouth that kissed us, were in keeping with the childish 
voice and character. Every now and then the form would lie 
down within afoot of the curtain to recover strength; it was a 
collapse into a small heap of white drapery of much less volume 
than the medium and her garments. Another and much larger 
form then came out, and grew before our sight to a tall figure, 
the drapery expanding and apparently growing too, and then it 
decreased before disappearance. Atthe close of the sitting the 
thread, the ends of eiieh were tied outside, was taut, and all the 
screws and fine threads sealing them down were intact. 


‘¢ Whether the form was Miss Wood transformed or an inde- 


pendent being, did not come within the scope of our inquiry, It , 


is enough for the present purpose to establish the physical fact ; 
and it is claimed by those who are familiar with this phenomenon 
to have proved the ‘impossible’ of the scientists, and the 
possible alternative of transformation or materialisation, to the 
earnest and honest inquirer into transcendental anthropology. 
‘‘The sitting was held in a light sufficient to enable me to 
read the time by my watch at a distance of ten feet from the gas- 
burner.—J. Frep, CoLuinewoop, F.G.8.” 
M.A. (Oxon.) 


MR. W. IRVING BISHOP. 


The following is from the pen of the London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. If the writer is correct in his 
description of Mr. Bishop’s most recent experiments, Mr. Bishop 
has put completely out of court the scientific professors who— 
anxious not to believe in the possibility of thought-reading— 
attributed his successes to a peculiar aptness in the interpreta- 
tion of the ‘‘ indications unconsciously given by the subjects of his 
experiments.” It was not thought-reading, but muscle-reading— 
so the professors said! Here is what the London correspondent 
says of Mr. Bishop’s present doings :— 

‘‘ Mr, Bishop’s exhibitions of his power. differ in an important 


-particular this year from those of last year. He goes out of the 


room, and is blindfolded, while one of the company hides a pin 
or some such article. Last year Mr. Bishop on returning to the 
room took the hand of the person who had hidden the pin or 
other article, and, begging him to ‘keep thinking’ of the place 
where it had been hidden, was, I believe, invariably successful 
in finding it. This year, however, he finds the object not only 
blindfolded as last year, but without being in contact with the 
person who has hidden it. This evidently makes it far more 
difficult to maintain the explanation given last year by the 
sivans. It was because Mr. Bishop had grasped the hand of the 
person who had hidden the pin or other article that they believed 
his power to be explicable as ‘derived from indications uncon- 
sciously given by the subject of his experiments.’ Now, as there 
is no contact and no means of giving indications either to sight 
or touch, we seem obliged to have recourse to some other means 
of explanation.” 


MR. STUART CUMBERLAND. 
Sir Benjamin Phillips, “ord Mayor Ellis, Baron de 
Worus, Beresford Hope, M.P., and Howard Vincent, re- 
cently assembled at the house of the first-named, and 
submitted themselves to the blandishments of the young 
gentleman who calls himself Stuart Cumberland, and who 
has set himself up as a rival to Bishop, the “ thought-reader.” 
‘‘Thought-reading ” most sensible people know to be all moon- 
shine, but the big pots named seemed to have been pleased with 
the childish tricks practised by the professor, and to have in no 
way resented the tax levied on their credulity. I read that 
‘Camong the most striking of his demonstrations was the extra- 
ordinary feat of reading blindfolded the number of a bank-note 
provided by the Lord Mayor.” This reminds me of a little 
adventure springing out of a recent encounter with Cumberland 
in the Gaiety bar, which is much affected by the thought-reader. 
Fred Hughes was bold enough to declare that if he—Stuart 
Cumberland—could tell the number of a five-pound note he had in 
his possession that note should be his as a reward for the feat. 
“Oh ! said Cumberland, “I couldn’t do that sort of thing 
in a public bar.” ‘* Very well,” answered Fred, who meant 
sticking to his man, ‘‘we will make an appointment for to- 
morrow, and my offer shall remain good.” There was no 
backing out, and, accordingly, the following afternoon found 
Fred Hughes, Harry Ulph, William Holland, Cumberland, and 
a couple of friends, and one or two others assembled in a private 
room of an establishment not a hundred miles away from 
Leicester-square. ‘‘ Here is the note,” said Hughes ; ‘‘ I know 
the number: I'll keep thinking of it,”—that being one of 
Cumberland’s conditions—‘‘ you name it, and I'll hand you over 
the note.” Cumberland made several guesses, but never got 
near. Next Ulph took him on, and he was just as much at 
sea. Then ho pleaded that he wasn’t very well, and went away 
probably convinced, as Fred Hughes put it to a friend of 
mine, that, although it is good business to practise on simple- 
minded gullible clergymen and even on Lord Mayors, aldermen, 
and members of Parliament, it is not wise to try these little 
aines on with members of the Victoria Club, who, although 
firilese as doves, are yet wise as serpents, and not easily 
humbugged. —Refevee. 
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Miss C. E. Woop will attend 1 members’ subscription séance 
at the premises of the Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C., this (Saturday) evening 
at 6.45 for 7. p.m. Members desirous of attending, are re- 
quested to be punctual. Other séances are contemplated and 
adenrenely may be obtained on application to the Resident 

ecretary, 
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HSOTERIO VIEWS OF OHURCH DOOTRINE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Sir,—After your judicious reminder that the pages of 
‘* Liaur ” were not meant for controversy on subjects foreign to 
spiritual research, I scrupled to make any comment on Mr. 
Meyrick’s paper in your impression of the 8th inst. ; but further 
thought leads me to hope that it may not be out of place to 
draw attention here to the fact that the revelations of all Spirits 
are necessarily liable to different interpretations, according to the 
mind that receives them. History proves this very strikingly 
by the false meanings attributed to the oracles of old, when 
they were consulted as to future events; their answers were 
often accurately fulfilled in quite another sense than that in 
which they were first taken. How often, and how greatly the 
most reverent interpreters of Spiritual prophecy have been 
mistaken is even more notorious. But Mr. Meyrick says, and I 
feel the full force of his objection, ‘‘ the great mass of the most 
earnest Christians amongst all sects, except a few Universalists, 
certainly believe in a God who will send to everlasting torment 
all who do not accept and act up to the dogmas taught them as 
those of Christianity.” It is undeniable that they do. Let me 
put my attempt at an answer in the form of a question :— 
How can a little child be taught in words which at four years old 
will convey truth to him as correctly as they might when he was 
fourteen ? Surely they must—if the experiment were ever made— 
be either misunderstood in early childhood, or seen to be false 
in adolescence. Ifa little one trying to walk knocks his head 
against the table, will any nurse or mother be so silly as to tell 
him that he hurts his head? No child would believe it if she 
did—to him it is always the injury done by a “naughty table.” 
So they say to the child that the table did it, and bid him not go 
near lest it should give him a bruise. Later in child-life he 
sees the mistake. Now human nature, in its earlier stages of 
development, was as ignorant of the laws of spiritual life as an 
infant is of the laws of matter, and, knowing nothing of the 
anguish caused by sin when the spirit awakens from the trance 
of bodily existence, in order to deter it from sinful courses it 
was necessary to threaten future punishment, and such kind of 
punishment as it could imagine. As to the factors of that future 
suffering there was a great misconception, but with regard to its 
certainty and severity, as a consequence, none. The words of 
Scripture convey a meahing that is fearfully true, both in 
B5hmz2’s sen3e and in that of the Jews before Christ ; but if the 
Jews, and if uncivilised people since, had baen told the modern 
s2nse, to them it could not but have been untruth : for the state 
of the racipient’s intellect modifies every revelation. 

I repent of the hastiness of my pen when saying that 
only the most ignorant Ohristians still believe in a 
It would have been truer to say only 
those who are most ignorant of tho great influx of 
light upon God's Word granted in later times. I fully 
acknowledge what Mr. Meyrick remarks upon, that 
among the religious of every class those are most de- 
voutly and impetuously eager to save souls (as they say) whose 
strongest argument for conversion is that God will punish the 
evil doer and sinners who refuse offered grace, by everlasting 
torments—verily believing that these will be the lot of the 
greater part of mankind, and not perceiving the horrible dis- 
honour thus cast upon the work of redemption as a failure, and 
on the love of God as impotent to compass its ends. Though I 
deplore the results of such teaching on minds that have out- 
grown a stage of spiritual training when this belief is helpful, it 
still appears to mé almost a providential mode of reaching—by 
a misunderstood warning—people to whom its real interpretation 
would be meaningless, and, therefore, quite ineffective. And 
my contention is that while the interpretation of the doctrine, 
and resulting conceptions, are inevitably accommodated to the 
times of our ignorance, the Bible words from which they are 
deduced remain literally and awfully true ; such, for instance, as 
‘¢ Flee from the wrath to come” (Matthew iii. 7). ‘‘ Which 
delivered us from the wrath to come” (1 Thess. i. 10). 
‘‘By thy wrath are we troubled” (Psalm xc. 7). ‘In my 
wrath I smote thee” (Isaiah lx. 10). ‘‘ Thus will I accomplish 
my wrath” (Ezekiel xiii. 15), and many other passages. The 
wrath is truly the wrath of God, but it is the fire of God 
kindled in the nature of man, or of other derived Spirits acting 
apon man. 

Would it convey truth or error to a mixed multitude of 
navvies and their feminine associates, to tell them that their 
spirits were so truly comprised in Divine being that the strong 


impulse they felt for swearing and fighting arose from the arrested 
evolution of the seven Spirits of Eternal Nature ; and that only 
by quenching the outbreak of that central heat, and resisting its 
combative impulse, they can win true happiness in any life, here 
or hereafter? To add that it was the fire of Divine Nature 
Kindled and ultimated in them, which would cause future 
anguish, and that this anguish, though terminable, might yet 
last for cycles of centuries, and however short in duration must 
feel everlasting so long as it was endured, would be, I presume, 

to remove the least remaining check upon sin from any fear of 
God. The thought would be, ‘‘ Oh! if it is only myself I have 

to suffer from, I can stand that; and it seems all will come 

right.sooner or later.” 

Many communicating Spirits have offered just this soporific 
to conscience in the cruel doctrine of natural and easy pro- 
gression after death towards all that makes for bliss ; yet those 
who petition so eagerly for the prayers of the living do not seem 
to have proved this during centuries of restless misery ; and they 
speak of no tormentor and no prison. The God within them and the 
original worm of the soul that dieth not, and the central fire that is 
not quenched, these are their tormentors—these the. sonial 
avengers of past iniquity. But when our uncultured brothers and 
sisters hear of judgment to come from an angry and avenging 
Power a) extrd, their rough natures, conscious of tyrannous 
vice, can b2 made to tremble and to ask ‘*Who shall deliver me 
from the wrath t2 come? What shall I do to be saved?” And 
until they have been effectually taught a horror of sin because it 
separates from any knowledge of the infinite love of God; and 
that so far from desiring the death of a sinner, He seeks and 
sues for the sinner’s restoration to life eternal as a father for 
the recovery of a lost child, it would be teaching falsehood, not 
truth, to promulgate among the masses Bohme’s and Law’s ex- 
pansions of sacred lore. I do not for a moment pretend to think 
these easy to put within reach of any comprehension ; but what 
satisfies me that they are a revelation from above, is that they 
alone can solve the tremendous problem on which the faith of 
millions goes to wreck : 7.e., how can sin and evil co-exist with 
the love of an Omnipotent God, and in a world where that God is 
the sole originatorof universal life? The old distinction of esoteric 
and exoteric doctrine may be indispensable for long years to 
come, but the all important point in the present day is to obtain, 
if possible, such valid esoé:ric belief as may give to the religious 
opinions that we profess the weight and force of entire convic- 
tion; without this no profe:sion of faith, however decorous, 
by educated and thoughtful people, will save the ignorant and 
thoughtless from losing both the consolations and the moral 
restraint of what religion they have. 

It is not the Word of God in our Bible that can be accused 
of maintaining an unprogressive faith either in the masses or in . 
the individual leaders of the people. .Jesus Christ emphatically 
announced that His teaching was not final or circumscriptive— 
that it was only as much as the intelligence of His disciples was 
prepared for eighteen centuries ago. ‘‘ I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, 
the Spirit of Truth is come He will guide you into all truth.”— 
(John xvi. 12-13.) We all know how impossible it is for 
Spirits unbelieved in, and unsought, to thrust new ideas upon 
the resolute bigotry of minds dulled by the flesh or distracted 
by worldly occupations ; even He, the Spirit of Truth promised 
by the Saviour, could not force Church authorities to believe 
that new revelations were to be made after the timeof the Apostles 
or after the combined efforts of I know not how many Councils 
of men agreeing first to fix, and then to pronounce complete, the 
whole of inspired doctrine. 

Thank God! illumination does not reach us only by 
authorised channels; but the superintendents of our National 
Church are very slow to perceive this, and with bitter regret I 

assent when Mr. T. Lake Harris says, ‘‘ Christendom is dying, 
not because of the withdrawal of the Holy Spirit, but because of 
its suppression ; where there is a will to the Divine effluence 
there inust be a way.” There is a way, but it is arduous and 
unpleasing tv us all. Every medium must consent to self-sup- 
pression before he or she becomes instrumental to super-mundane 
control ; and among Spirits like will only come to like. How 
total must be the suppression of all pride, all self-seeking, and 
all fleshly lusts before the High and Holy One can find a 
medium among men. A. J. PENny. 


. Beware of confiding in distant prospects of happiness, lest 
they be suddenly intercepted by the most trivial pregent 
vexation. <A leaf in the foreground is large enough to conceal 
forest on the far horizon, 
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4, Ave Maria-lane, Londona, and all Booksellers, 


The Editor of “Light” is out of Town, and correspondents are there- 
fore asked to exercise a little patience if their communications 
have not in every case immediate attention. 


Just now news of special interest is not very abundant, and there- 
fore for the next few weeks—that is, until the dull season ig 
over—we shall print fewer pages than usual. 


— 


MADAME BLAVATSEY AND THE HIMALAYAN 
| BROTHERS. 

The Harbinger of Light publishes the following with the 
assurance that if it were at liberty to give the name of the 
writer its readers ‘‘ would have confidence in his statements, 
on account of his scientific status and known acumen” :— 

Occult Phenomena. 


‘¢ ‘While in Bombay, in the early part of the year, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott, and of spending a few days under their hospitable 
roof, at Breach Candy. Of course the conversation often turned 
on Occult Phenomena, and I heard many strange stories ; but I 
will relate only what came under my own observation. 

‘‘One evening the usual daily bundle of letters and papers 
was brought in. One lettcr was found to contain some writing 
with red pencil, in quite a different hand from the body of the 
letter, and signed with a sort of monogram. This I was told 
was the writing of a Himalayan brother, who frequently 
commented on their correspondents’ letters in that way. Col. 
Olcott then remarked that perhaps other letters contained like 
comments, and he asked me to examine some unopened 
letters, and then open them myself. I did so, and felt 
sure the envelopes had not been tampered with. Two on being 
opened exhibited red writing in the same hand asthe first. The 
envelopes, which I retained, showed the post marksof Meerut, 28th 
Jan. ; Cawnpore, 28th Jan., and Hyderabad, 29th Jan.—places 
covering ten degrees of latitude—and all these were stamped Bom- 
bay, 31st Jan. Next day, at tiftin, while talking on this subject of 
the letters, it was remarked that if I were to receive any letters 
while there I might get similar writing in them. I replied that 
there was no chance of that as nobody would be writing to me. 
In a little while Madame Blavatsky looked fixedly before her a 
few seconds, and then said to me, ‘ You won't believe me, and 
will call itan illusion ; but I saw one of the brothers there—the 
one who writes in the letters.’ By-and-by, she added, ‘ There 
he is again : not distinct—he speaks to me.’ After listening for 
alittle, she said: ‘He wishes to know if you would like some 
communication.’ 1 replied that I would be much gratified. 
Madame B., rising from the table, added: ‘He says it isa very 
small matter:’ and then she asked Col. Olcott and 
myself (the only persons present) to follow her. Taking my 
hand, she led me along the verandah, stopping occasionally 
at different points, until on reaching the room which I had 
occupied as a bedroom she desired me to look if there was 
anything in it I had not noticed before, and to close the other 
openings into it. I did so; it was a large room, with only a 
few articles of furniture. She then asked Col. Olcott and 
myself to sit down on two chairs which happened to be near 
the middle of the room, while she stood before me and held 
both my hands; immediately a letter foll at my fect from 
some level above my head. The Colonel, who had a better 
point of view, said it came from a height of six or seven feet 
from the ground. Picking it up I found a plain envelope 
(gummed) and inside there was a sheet of note-paper, bearing 
a Government stamp of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and containing writing in pencil exactly like that in the 
letters the previous evening, and with tho same signature. It 
began : ‘No chance of writing to you inside your letters, but 
I can write direct’—and then a sentence followed personal 
to myself. The words I had spoken at the table afew minutes 
before wero thus made use of. I have the written testimony of 
both Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott that they have no 
knowledge of any such paper as the sheet used having ever been 
in the house. 

*“If any of your readers should be inclined to think that all 
this might have been brought about by pre-arrangement, and by 
ordinary (although clever) means, I havo only to say that the 
difficulties appear to me to be enormous, if not insuperable, and 
that several accomplices must have been employed, who thereby 
would have the power at any time of making an exposure ; and 
finally, to express my absolute conviction that neither Madame 
Blavatsky nor Col. Olcott would lend themselves to any such 
deception.—Yours, &c., ‘© /VIATOR.” 


‘* Naples, March, 1882.” 


THE DOOTRINE OF EMBODIMENTS. 
By Frederick FP. Cook, Chicago. 


[We give the following communication without committing our- 
selves to an approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. 
We shall be glad to receive our readers’ views on the subject. | 


Though stoutly resisted, the Philosophy of the soul, compre- 
hending pre-existence and embodiments, is making steady pro- 
gress. Ever and anon it illumines the crest of the inflowing 
spiritual wave, challenging recognition, and piercing the dark- 
ness of external existence with the radiance of internal truth. 
Yet an intelligent perception of its spiritual, ethical, and social 
potentialities, even amongst its most advanced and clear-sighted 
apostles, rarely finds expression. Few, indeed, face this pure 
light without flinching. So dazzling is it that to most minds it 
is none at all. Asa rule, a priori ignorance and prejudice 
preclude all efforts to seek truth in this direction. 

To a few this Divine Revelation comes through the golden 
mist of reminiscence, and for these the poet Wordsworth has a 
message, saying :— 

‘‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the Vision Splendid 
Ts on his way attended. 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common clay.” 

Intuitive perception such as this, is rare. It belongs to the 
poet’s sphere. It is, indeed, given to few to contemplate ex- 
istence through an atmosphere so refined. Others perceive it 
with the eye of faith; afew, perchance, because of an enlightened 
recognition of the laws of spiritual evolution ; but the majority, 
even of those well disposed towards these teachings, grope 
along in a dazed sort of way, overwhelmed alike by the individual 
greatness and littleness in which they find themselves revealed. 

To most Spiritualists the doctrine of a plurality of lives is a 
veritable béte noir. It appals them with its possibilities. It is 
alien to all their modes of thought, and in no wise associated 
with their mental traditions. In a far-away sense, perchance, 
it bears the mark of heredity, but not in any direct line. It 
comes to us out of the past by way of Egypt and Greece. Had 
it, instead, been taught in Judea, it would to-day be a part of 
the web and woof of our religious conceptions. 

Before the advent of Spiritualism—marking a distinct advance 
in human thought and perception, as well as a new mode of pro- 
gress—this overwhelming Truth was revealed only to the Titans 
in the realm of wisdom, and propagated through various esoteric 
forms. Ordinarily it is a cast-away pearl. It is instantly mired 
in superstition or the limitations of a cowardly egoism. 

Yet it is the fairest light that ever shone upon earth. It is 
our divine mother, beseeching us to accept our birth-right—to 
be consciously, what we are unconsciously, one with eternity. 
When this celestial truth-bearer is admitted on faith, an angel 
is, indeed, entertained unawares. 

It is well for human kind that into some minds truth flows 
unconsciously and unresisted—that it is admitted without 
scientific passport, through the medium of mental hospitality 
rather than the dictates of unspiritualised reason and intellec- 
tual conviction. It was not for the apostles to question—nor 
was it for them to understand. Imagine Christ addressing an 
academy of professional scientists! He has studied the history 
of religion to little purpose, he has even less perception of 
Divine methods, who insists that man shall be uplifted through 
the understanding, or not at all. 

Even in this day it has been permitted to few to make this 
sublime philosophy a part of their lives—to employ it as a 
solvent for all perplexing human riddles. In its integrity it can 
be perceived only with the eye of spiritual and intellectual 
courage. You approach it through a haze peopled with a thou- 
sand forms of superstition. And when, at last, you stand face 
to face with it, the coward of time and sense within fairly 
quakes before the hideous mask that conceals its Beatitudes, 
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In the proportion that a truth is Divine it is distorted by 
unspiritualised mental vision. It is only when robbed of all 
that is essentially God-like—when reduced to the common-place 
of material existence—that it is credited with the attributes of 
which it has been spoiled. To him whose vision has been modi- 
fied to its reception, this light is the whitest, mellowest, most 
beneficent, that ever illumined the soul of man. Had we not 
the historic precedent of Socrates condemned for corrupting the 
youths of Athens, it would appear incredible that these teach- 
ings are likewise condemned for their supposed corrupting 
influences. That which brings one into the very presence of 
God has been stigmatized as degrading; that which fairly 
compels purity, so potent are its ennobling influences, has been 
denounced as immoral ; that which lends the wings of angels to 
the imagination, enabling it to enter the pure ether of abstract 
existence, has been branded a grovelling superstition. 


It is not my intention to enter upon any formal presentation 


of this philosophy. Neither shall 1 undertake an elaborate 
defence. My chief purpose is to consider a few of the objections 
urged against it, remove somewhat the clouds that ignorance and 
prejudice have contrived to cast over its fair face, and, in a 
general way, outline its potentialities. 

There is a conservatism among Spiritualists that is truly 
pitiable. Having taken the all-important plunge into the 
mysterious sea that separates time from eternity, they dare not 
trust themselves to swim, but flounder about in sad dismay until 
the ground of tradition or experience is once more under their 
feet. Thereafter they cling tenaciously to their material 

mooring, declaiming vociferously that the whole expanse of 
eternity is within the range of their vision ; that the farther shore 
is an exact counterpart of the one to which their spiritual 
cowardice has chained them; and that any who presume to 
report otherwise are impostors, and dangerous to truth and 
morals. With the logic of their position this class do not concern 
themselves. Few, indeed, seem aware that there is any logic 
involved. Having taken the first step they are unable to take 
another. With the acceptance of Spirit communion there comes 
to many a sort of spiritual paralysis, and the one living truth in 
their possession is quickly buried in a common grave with a 
collection of religious mummies. 

Standing on the threshold of our entrance into time, what do 
we know of our antecedents? Absolutely nothing! The Bible 
declares our life the breath of God, breathed into the organism 
at some period anterior to our physical birth. Does this 
explanation suffice? Science imagines it perceives an evolu- 
tionary process of animation, but its best lights freely admit that 
the chasm between molecules and consciousness is unbridgeable ; 
that their correlation is even unthinkable. 

Now what do Spiritualists believe and declare? Asa rule 
something like this: That spirit per se is sublimated matter 
filling a universe of space; that through magnetic conditions, 
induced by sexual relations, it becomes involved in the meshes 
of such grosser matter as constitutes the carth and its 
belongings ; that thenceforward the two grow up alike in form 
and image, the one pervading the other as a consciousness through 
mortal existence, and, after its birth into spirit relations, the 
finer fabric remains an everlasting, self-conscious entity. Is 
this satisfactory ? Are time and eternity interchangeable terms ? 
Whence their correlation? Can that which has had a beginning 
in time be destined for the everlasting? The suggestion is 
pucrile. It is an insult to all philosophic thinking. It is 
common-place and vulgar to the last degree. 

The promulgators ‘of this theory of spirit evolution flatter 
‘themselves that it is scientific. 1t ought to be, for it is certainly 
nothing besides. In some instances they are pleased to add the 
element of soul, but this addition is made with caution. In 
combination with the other postulates it is a most perplexing 
quantity. It must be denied both entity and identity, or the 
whole case is immediately conceded to the advocates of pre- 
existence and embodiments. Hence the soul is described as an 
uncorrelated principle—a Divine nothing. 

We now have spirit matter obedient to earth matter, and an 
uncorrelated nothing. How outof such relations self-conscious- 
ness is evolved, is necessarily relegated to the realm of miracle. 
Premises like these force the degrading conclusion that mutter 
is the creator of life, and this is followed by the paradox that 
the thing created is superior to its creator. If spirit is the 
creature of matter—if it owes to matter all its attributes, the 
crown of which is consciousness—from whence is derived the 
superiority of spirit over matter so illogically assumed from this 
point of view? That spirit ts superior to matter I firmly main- 
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tain, but my conclusions are drawn from precisely opposite 
premises. I completely reverse the method, and contend that | 
but for spirit there would be no material expression at all. 

Believers in the philosophy of embodiments maintain that 
the animating cause in material nature is spirit ; that matter is 
but its obedient servant—merely an expression of its force or 
activities. Natural law with us means the operation of a conscious 
intelligence. It is of the first importance that we occupy 
logical ground with regard to all physical phenomena, and 
especially with reference to manifestations of life. Spirit 
evolved to consciousness, entity, and identity, through material 
processes, subject to time and sense in whose dominion it was 
called into existence, can have no eternal destiny. If spirit is 
matter in any sense it must perish—must undergo transforma- 
tions. Neither scientifically nor philosophically can immortality 
be guaranteed under any form that is organic, and without 
organism a material Spirit is unthinkable. 

Nearly all enlightened minds have come to regard matter as a 
mere expression of force. This force we call Spirit, and this in 
turn is but an expression of Soul. It has been reserved for 
Spiritualists to give essential existence to matter. Within their 
distorted comprehension phenomena and noumena are indiscri- 
minately bundled together. Instead of rising to the abstract, 
they descend to the concrete. Pure thought forms, inorganic 
creations, art—except as an outward expression—all these 
highest and purest conceptions have no meaning for them. 

But there is alsoa moral side to this subject, and it is in 
every way of transcendant importance. Is there not something 
overwhelming in the thought that any act of ours—in the lowest 
degree of pollution as potently as otherwise—can result, nolens 
volens, in the creation, issue, evolution—call it what you will— 
of an immortal being?’ Is there anything in the universe so 
stupendous as this assumption? Yet most Spiritualists accept 
this conclusion with a flattering complacency, only modified now 
and then by the suggestion that God is in some mysterious 
manner a coadjutor. 

There is quite enough to make one pause, when earth-existence 
is contemplated from the standpoint of the materialist. In 
truth, so strongly do the responsibilities and obligations of parent- 
hood impress the Secularist that it is from this quarter chiefly 
that we hear of agitations for regulating the propagation of the 
race. And yet the Secularist concerns himself with the affairs 
of mundane life only. It is infinitely to his credit that propaga- 
tion into this limited existence awakens in him grave solicitude. 

Christians, on the other hand, with characteristic disinte- 
restedness, cast the entire responsibility on the Almighty. It is 
He, they maintain, who provides the immortal soul, and, from 
their point of view, if the conditions under which it is sought to 
confer immortality on ‘a non-existence do not meet His approval, 
itis certainly within His power to withhold the animating spark. 
The Christian’s position, whatever else may be said of it, is at 
any rate strictly logical. We may quarrel with the premises, but 
the conclusions cannot be disturbed. 

Between these extremes the average Spiritualist occupies 
most unenviable ground. The very best he can do is to make 
common cause with his materialistic opponent in claiming for 
parenthood great responsibilities ; but beyond sentimentalising 
upon this topic he dare not advance. If this is all there is of 
life, the consequences involved in its evolution are obviously 
quite infinitesimal compared with the Spiritualistic conclusion, 
which confers immortality. The Secularist may argue with a 
fair show of plausibility that there can be no sin, per se, in pre- 
venting that which is almost in the very nature of the case 
doomed to misery during a limited and hopeless existence on 
earth, and that a non-existence can never miss an existence that 
it never had. In a word, you simply prevent nothing from 
becoming something only to return to nothing. 

But how different the consequences from the standpoint of 
the Spiritualist, if he deny pre-oxistence and volition to the em- 
bodied intelligence. To him the consequences that follow the 
act that confers human existence are overwhelming. He denies 
that this is all of life, he also disclaims belief in the direct 
intervention of God, and thus deliberately assumes the entire 
responsibility himself, not only for earth-existence, but for 
eternity. 

When an enlightened belief in the possibilities of soul-life 
shall be more universal, man’s conscience will shrink in dismay 
from the responsibilities implied in the position of present-day 
Spiritualists with regard to the origin and destiny of immortal 
beings. It is nothing short of moral stupefaction that enables 
them to rest in ease at this time, and quite of a piece with that 
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other moral paradox that permits a man to believa,in the utter 
damnation of nine-tenths of the human race, and yet remain in 
the enjoyment of a hearty appetite. 

‘In the world of souls there is absolute equality. All have the 
same origin and the same destiny. All alike make for experience 
—all alike seek expression through spirit into matter. This is 
all there is to the phenomenon of external existence. Of 
responsibilities there are none, except such as naturally arise in 
connection with the relations temporarily established. In this, 
as in other things, you must be true to yourself—your highest 
lights. Within the bosom of the mother there is an instinct that 
ensures protection to the Spirit that commits itself to her 
keeping. To a degree, there is similar feeling in the breast of 
the father. Nevertheless it is a well-established phenomenon 
that those parents have most offspring who, from a worldly 
point of view, are least able or qualified to care for them. This 
seeming perversity in nature should give pause to those who 
prate in unmeaning terms about cultivating sentiments of 
parental responsibility. It is undeniable that where this 
sentiment most exists it is most frequently fated to feed upon 
itself. Mental and spiritual culture are handmaids to sterility. 
To the sentimentalist this opens a sorry prospect—to the 
spiritual philosopher it is a wise adjustment. Mortals born to 
ease and content remain poor in spirit, for all spiritual wealth is 
derived from overcoming. Why then should a Spirit desire to 
embody or express itself where there is dismal prospect of 
nothing to do—no faults to overcome, no appetities to vanquish ? 
The spiritual crown is not won by shunning vice, but by 
conquering it. Without misery thera can be neither sympathy 
nor charity. Darkness alone gives value to light. The whole 
world is a moving antithesis. 

Those who believe with me, place the responsibility of exis- 
tence with the intelligence that exists. We hold that birth into 
material relations is in no sense an accident, but a deliberate act 
of volition on the part of a conscious entity seeking expression, 
and fully aware of its wants. 

‘‘No parental responsibility!’’ you exclaim; ‘it is a 
monstrous doctrine.’’ Indeed! What we say is no responsi- 
bility for existence. For the rest, I contend that those who 
believe in pre-existence assume parental obligations with a rever- 
ence unknown to those who entertain current beliefs. To us, 
the babe in its mother’s arms is not a thing of yesterday, but a 
messenger from the consciously pulsating realms of eternity. 
Not a chance, but a design. Not the fruit of wantonness in any 
sense, but the result of a spiritual impulsion and a determinating 
volition. With the tender affections of the mother there mingles 
a feeling akin to awe—there is less a sense of ownership, and 
more an expression of those sentiments we entertain for a loved 
and sacred guest ; while the position of paternity is relegated to 
that of respectable nonentity, where it properly belongs; for 
what is there more unspeakably suporcilious than the inflated 
pride of a new-fledged father—altogether as if some master- 
stroke had been accomplished ? 

A philosophy of existence based on the immortal activities 
of the soul, retro-active as well as prospective, is the keystone in 
the arch of religion. Through its potentialities the race will 
move towards higher results with an ease now incomprehensible. 
Vast social changes are impending. All the world over, there are 
forebodings of mighty revolutions, The social machinery now 
in use fairly groans under the strain to which it is subjected by 
mere agitations for change. It cannot adapt itself to any new 
orders. It is essentially founded on the maxim that ‘‘ Might 
makes right.” Force is everywhere the supreme arbiter. It is 
this Potentato, with his numerous retinue of obedient servitors— 
worship of mammon, the blood-cry of the law, invidious social 
distinctions—that must be dethroned, to make room for an 
order based on the beneficence and potency of love and charity ; 
and with the advent of these twin rulers the plentiful gifts of 
nature will be to all of God’s children a common heritage. The 
existing social economy is based altogether on individual owner- 
ship. It is the rule of self. For humanity, in the sense of all, 


there is né consideration, and all expressions in its behalf are. 


regarded with alarm. 

Our actions are in great part a reflex of our beliefs, Ohris- 
tian conduct is a marked modification from that exhibited under 
the Cxsars. The ethical code of the average Roman compre- 
hended but a singlo virtue, patriotism. Because of the benign 
influences of Christ’s teachings the list of human graces has 
been greatly augmented, and the scope of ow sympathies and 
the field of our charities infinitely enlarged. In its own time 
Christianity has done its appointed work. Christians haye now 
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ceased to be reformers. In évery land they constitute the main- 
stay of Conservatism and reaction. Christ, the Communist, is 
disowned, and in His room we find Judas Iscariot, the holder of 
the purse-strings, the evangelist of that letter that crucified the 
Christ spirit. 

I am a Spiritualist in the fullest meaning of the term. But 
I find that one can be something more. In the light of that 
new sun whose effulgence is spreading over the earth, the 
limitations of Spiritualism are at times exceedingly painful. 
Spiritualism is neither religion, philosophy, nor science ; it is 
simply phenomenalism—merely a bridge from Christianity 
to the new order. Spirit is but an expression—not anything in 
itself. 

Recognition of Spirit is one thing, and is comprehended under 
the term Spiritualism. Recognition of Soul is quite another 
thing, but no concrete term has yet been coined to express its 
universality. Spiritualism can never transcend the Empire of 
Spirit, and its recognitions can never pass beyond a unitary 
existence or single embodiment. The other term must be so 
broad as to include the whole of existence—making any sojourn 
on earth, in the language of Carlyle, a confluence of two 
eternities. 

In its integrity the soul is a unit. As expression, we are 
taught, it is dual. It is this duality that constitutes spirit. As 
spirit, each soul may achieve two simultaneous embodiments, 
represented by male and female. Each embodiment is an: 
expression for experience, and brings infinite treasures to the 
soul, When we say the soul is divided for expression in spirit, 
such division must not be accepted in any literal or special sense. 
It is said a mother’s love is divided amongst her children, but no 
one infers from this that it is broken in pieces. In the domain 
of the soul such terms as matter, time, and space have no mean- 
ing, except as conditions or categories belonging to an exterior or 
phenomenal world—a conditioned otherness. Into this world it 
may project its activities, but it bears no relation to it that may 
be expressed in terms of matter. The soul of man—and the 
same may be said of the spirit—is neither in his body nor outside 
of it. It is without a local habitation. We cannot even locate 
our thoughts, and soul is something infinitely more subtle. We 
say our thoughts wander. Is this true, or a mere figure of 
speech? Is the mind anything besides a register of what thought 
accomplishes? Is not thought ever on the wing—tireless even 
in our sleep? Now what is thought? Is it the product of 
matter? I answer emphatically, No/ Thought is neither more 
nor less than spirit, and spirit is neither more nor less than 
thought—pure and abstract. Hence the spirit is a thought-world. 
In that sphere you encompass all you are able to understand, to 
perceive—no more. And these perceptions are never outside 
of your immediate cognition. In aspacial sense you never go 
anywhere. Neither, in that sense, does anything or anybody 
come to you. Lack of knowledge is never due to intervening 
distance—it is lack of spiritual perception. 

If this theory of the soul and its expressions in ever-recur- 
ring embodiments is denied, without positing something equally 
adequate, how is it proposed to fill the immensities 
of eternity ? 

Perhaps you will answer : ‘“‘ We are told there is endless 
progression.” : 

May I inquire what you mean by progress, how you propose 
to proceed, and what end you have in view? In the first place, is 
spiritual progress in any way analogous to what we call progress 
on eartl—something associated with mere knowledge of things, 
such, for instance, as science concerns itself with? Are we not 
told over and over again that things have no existence there— 
that when you enter the realm of spirit or thought the whole 
material phantasmagoria passes away like a dismal dream ? 


‘* Progress is goodness,” will be your probable answer. True, 
goodness is a positive quality, but it cannot go on eternally 
feeding upon itself. Its natural food is what we call evil. This 
affords it opportunity for expression. Goodness without evil, 
sympathy without suffering, charity without want, are meaning- 
less terms. Antithosis is the animating motive of all spiritual 
out-workings ; it is also the motive for ever and ever recurring 
embodiments. 

**Ts it an endless round?” you inquire aghast. It is an 
endless round. Would you have it otherwise? It is an endless 
round for spirit, but not for the fragment expressed in the form 
of man or woman. Although spirit is but the half-expression of 
soul, its activities are by no means engrossed by animat- 
ing a single human form. At the same time that it 
animates your physical organism it has a conscious exist- 
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ence quite apart from your earth cognition, and this | 


is enriched by such embodiments as have preceded the one you 
now express. Sooner or later you will be added to the number 
gone before, you will take your place in the realm of the spirit’s 
real existence ; and when you shall have made all the past your 
own, through recognition of your ubiquity, the spirit—your 
enlarged Eyo—prompted by the sovereign soul, will cast about 
for another material expression, either in connection with this 
earth or some other life-sustaining body in the visible or invisible 
heavens. 

Each embodiment illustrates the ubiquity of spirit. At the 
same time that you appear on earth in the form of a babe you 
remain a conscious entity in the world of Spirit,—while your 
soul, so illimitable are its attributes and expressions, is unmoved 
in its celestial serenity. In neither of these higher or inner 
realms is there ever eclipse of consciousness or identity. True, 
from the outer or human consciousness, this inner spirit or soul 
consciousness, is in large measure veiled. The exclusion of 
man from his better and greater self is made necessary by the 
very conditions under which expression is sought. The conscious 
_heir to a fortune puts forth effort with difficulty. Spirit con- 
sciousness and earth existence are incompatible relations. 

Over the portal of the Delphic Temple, that holiest of 
Grecian shrines, whence the Pythian oracle gave the message of 
the Spirit to the sons and daughters of men, was inscribed the 
simple motto, ‘‘ Know thyself.” In the light of the philosophy 
of the soul this comprehends the universe. The sum of existence 
is to make your own acquaintance—first in manifold relations to 
matter; next, in the vast possibilities of spirit unfoldment ; 
finally, in the infinite domain of the soul. 

‘‘The kingdom of Heaven is within you,” said Christ. This is 
true in its most literal as well as most profound and absolute sense. 

In a realm where space is not, everywhere and nowhere are 
synonymous terms. In a realm where time is not, past and 
future are included in the Now. Consciousness usurps the 
calendar. Time and space signify to us the difference between 
ourselves and things. To the Spirit there are no things, hence 
none of the conditions that make these differences. When 
Spirit recognises itself all material expressions are excluded. 
The matter it creates, the phenomena to which it gives quasi 
existence, are never in any sense a part of itself. In a word, 
matter has no essential existence. 

Consciousness is a universal element. It is dependent on 
neither organism nor function for existence—only for expression 
through the externals of material relations. It is not divisible. 
There is consciousness in the blooming rose ; in the lark that, 
singing, greets the morning sun; in the blithesome maiden whose 
open and sympathetic nature breathes in rhythmic harmony with 
both. The consciousness in this triune is the same; there is 
only a difference in the expression. Consciousness is perception. 
That which is perceived must stand in reciprocal relations to the 
percipient. Harmony begets unity. In the realm of pure or 
abstract consciousness all likes are merged. Thus you are ever 
hastening towards the infinite harmony and unity. As you 
advance in spirituality there is more and more obliteration of 
distinctions. Individuality expands into universality. This is 
a world of doing, the other a world of being. What you do here 
for others in a spiritual sense you do for yourself. The less you 
insist on being yourself, the larger will be the field of your 
sympathies, your intuition and perception, and, in all that con- 
stitutes spirit, you will be the greater. 

In ‘spirit our various embodiments or lives are merged. 
‘ None is obliterated, however, and each acquires all possessed by 
the others. Identity ceases to be a thing of names—it is of the 
essence of likeness. To employ a material figure, what is 
embodied here, the present Ego, is but an infinitesimal fragment 
of yourself, and the same fragment is never twice embodied. 
Hence, if you care to hug this little self you now represent to 
yourself, have no fear that you will ever lose it—that it will ever 
be absorbed by some other earth embodiment. Understand me, 
you, the present human expression, will never return to this 
earth-bound prison. What will return must be an, as yet, 
unexpressed element in the spirit. When you enter the Spirit- 
world you will forever consciously remain there—just as the 
spirit is consciously there now, while, at the same time, it is 
expressing itself through your material organism. As spirit 
you enjoy a twofold existence—the infinitely greater part in 
spirit-life, the infinitesimally smaller in a material embodiment. 
So far as your present individuality is concerned—_I mean separate 
from your spirit individuality—you will never return to earth. 
In this restricted sense it will be some other individuality 


seeking expression and experience—and this virtually meets the 
entire class of egoistic objections. | 

A series of embodiments may be compared to a brotherhood, 
in which each expression is an entity and has an established 
identity. But remember that entity and identity in spirit are 
thought-forms ; all objects are subjects. All embodiments pre- 
ceding yours constitute your heritage, your spiritual posses- 
sions; just as fast, but no faster, than you have perception 
for them. In the last analysis itis but a return to yourself. 

This is spirit expression ; this is, in brief, the Philosophy of 
Embodiments. But vast as is the sphere of activity here out- 
lined, it is but the half of spirit experience, and far beyond 
that again lies the world of soul. I have stated that while it is 
taught that the soul in its integrity is a unit, as an expression 
or impulsion into the world of phenomena, it is dual, male and 
female. Spirit, as a dual expression, follows one line of never- 
changing male embodiments, and another of never-changing 
female embodiments. This is the origin of what is known as 
spiritual affinity between the sexes. As spirit you are but half a 
soul. Somewhere, either ombodied or as spirit, is the other 
half ; and, in any event, achieving a series of experiences that, 
in the very nature of things, could not fall within the compass of 
your own existence, because of the sexual distinction. At the 
end of the long journey of planetary embodiments the divided 
soul is again united. 

‘Iam not the guardian cf this Truth. If in undeveloped 
minds it creates for a time longings and strivings after un- 
realizable ideals in the conjugal relation, I have ho desire to 
prevent its taking that course. However, when rightly under- 
stood, and properly adjusted to the social economy, J am per- 
suaded it will work miracles of domestic harmony. This philo- 
sophy is without a suspicion of sentimentality. It unflinchingly 
brings you face to face with life’s realities. While it teaches 
spiritual affinity, it likewise makes plain that this celestial cor- 
yespondence does not reach into earth-life to any degree having 
a practical bearing on the vicissitudes of material existence. In 
no legitimate way can it be turned to serve any sensual purpose, 
and is revealed only, I surmise, because it is an essential part of 
the soul’s philosophy, is an intelligent solution of many perplex- 
ing problems, and, in pushing forward with other spiritual 
light into this every-day world, cannot fail to exercise a potent 
influence in adjusting the balance between the various warring 
elements in human society. | 

All potent truths work some mischief in their beginnings. 
Teachings that come to us with the graces of contemporaneous 
thought and culture are ever short-lived. Liberty is always 
preceded by liconse; freedom by bondage. Far better the 
license than never any liberty ; far better the bonds than never 
any freedom. It is conservative, time-serving, conventional 
middle-ground, that to any ardent spirit is most intolerable. 

If the brotherhood of the spirit includes kings, warriors, 
priests, statesmen, beggars, thieves, and murderers, in a single 
series of embodiments, the sisterhood in like order includes 
queens, amazons, matrons, ladies of leisure and ladies of pleasure, 
drudges of toil and the spewings of the brothel. In the great 
republic of spirit there are no class distinctions. The lowest 
expression is just as valuable as the highest, and which is highest 
and which lowest in the light of spirit I will leave you to your 
own determination, when you shall come face to face with 
yourselves. 

When at last the cycle of embodiments in connection with 
this solar system is completed, the soul ceases to express itself 
through spirit, and spirit céases to be. The dual expression is 
merged in the unit, but what was soul is henceforward known 
as Angel, and tltence, step by step, the way is opened to higher 
and higher estates. | 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this incomparable 
philosophy, this sublime religion, is, in my opinion, preparing to 
move on the world with a mighty force, and none the less 
mighty because its sources are invisible. The old order will 
oppose it desperately, will heap upon it scorn and contumely, 
but it will none the less prevail. It is the light of eternity. 

A Pozziz.—To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” — Sm,—I cannot 
help fancying that my letter in your last week’s impression must 
have been printed by the aid of ‘‘ psychic force” or some other 
non-intelligent instrumentality. What can your readers make 


of such a passage as ‘‘ wholesome and unscientific mode”? That 
which is unscientific can scarcely be considered ‘ wholesome.”’ 


Please intimate to your readers that I wrote wholesale. You 


will then enlighten them and convey my meaning.—Yours, &c., 
Newton Crostanp. London, 24th July, 1882. | 
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DARK SEANCES. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 
S1r,—As the expediency of dark séances is just now a much 
discussed question, perhaps you will allow me a small corner in 


. your valuable journal for the following. 


I believe it is now scientifically ascertained that Light is 
ether in motion, Darkness ether at rest. Can we not therefore 
from the above, discern a vecason for our ethereal friends 
manifesting with greater ease in a still atmosphere—darkness— 
than in an agitated atmosphere—light? And such is in exact 
accordance with their own assurances to me. 

I will now merely add, in excuse for thus troubling you, 
that for years past my private mediumistic experiences, shared 
with one and sometimes two private friends, in perfect accord 
with me and each other, have been beyond all that has ever 
been printed in the public journals; but the dark séances have 
always far exceeded the light séances in power, and in this I 
am very glad to be backed up by so experienced a Spiritualist as 


Mr. S. 0. Hall. M. 
July 19th. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINOES. 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday morning last the first half-yearly meeting of 
the C.L.8.E.S. was held for the purpose of receiving reports, 
and the election of officers and committee. The finance report 
shewed as follows:—Receipts from all sources, £31 38. Od. } 
expenditure, £27 18s. 1d.; leaving a balance in hand of 
£3 5s. 4d. This being confirmed by the auditors’ report, was 
unanimously passed. The whole of the officers and committee 
were re-elected except one of the auditors, in whose place Mr. 
Cowderoy, senior, was unanimously chosen. Mr. Richard 
Wortley was by a large majority elected as representative 
of the Society, to the Council of the C.A.S. The 
following arrangements were made for Sunday morning 
work :-—-First Sunday in month, open for papers and discussions ; 
second Sunday, members’ séance ; third Sunday, for the develop- 
ment of healing gifts ; fourth Sunday, Mr. Wilson, the Compre- 
hensionist. The librarian reported that some thirty volumes 
were now in the library, all of which have been contributed by 
A.T.T.P., J. S. Farmer, Esq., Mrs. Burgess, of Cambridge, 
Mr. Wilson, and others. Various other matters of interest to 
the Society having been discussed, the first six months’ work of 
this organisation was brought to a close. In the evening 
another experience meeting was held, which was taken part in 
by Messrs. Wortley, Swinden, W. Bowman, &c., &.— 
Res-Facta. 


LIVERPOOL. 


On Sunday last the Rev. Charlos Ware gave two lectures in 
Concert Hall, Lord Nelson-street, on ‘‘ Elisha’s Servant’s 
ision,” and on ‘‘John’s Clairvoyance.” Next Sunday Dr. 
William Hitchman, M.R.C.S., will give two lectures on, ‘‘ Where 
is the Land of Uprightness?” with special reference to England 
and Egypt in 1882, and on ‘‘ Psyche and the Chrysalis, or Man’s 
Immortality a Fact in Nature.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Newcasti£. — Last Sunday night, Mr. Rowe, of North 
Shields, lectured to the friends at Woir’s Court upon “‘ Religion.” 
The attendance was fair, and the lecture good. Mr. John 
Mould took the chair. On Monday evening the quarterly meet- 
ing commenced its sittings, and was adjourned until Wednesday 
next. 

GATESHEAD.—On Sunday evening last, Mr. Robinson, of 
Newcastle, lectured before a good audience upon ‘* Pruofs of 
Immortality.” The lecturer was well received, and the discourse 
was really an able one. Mr. Robinson is a gentleman who care- 
fully prepares his lectures, and in most cases reads them. I 
believe that if we had a more careful preparation of subjects by 
our lecturers our platform would present a stronger and more 
appreciable front than it does. Mr. W. Pickering occupied the 
chair. 

Wrsr Pe.tton.—On Sunday, the 16th of June, tho West 
Pelton Society held their camp meeting, which was one of the 
most successful ever held at that place. The meetings were 
addressed by several speakers. Mr. Mahoney, Mr. Dodds, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Walker, Mr. Pigford, and Mr. Livingston severally 
‘discoursed to large and appreciative audiences. Mr. Henry 
Burton officiated as chairman of the meetings with judgment and 
ability. 

- Herton-LE-Hoie.—The second camp meeting of the friends 
belonging to this locality was held on Sunday last. At the 
morning meeting upwards of 700 persons were present. In the 
afternoon, through the severity of the weather, the Miners’ Hall 


had to be used, and was crowded to excess, great numbers 


having to leave the doors, not being able to gain admission. At 
night, the Miners’ Hall, Houghton-le-Spring, was filled with a 
large and intelligent audience, who seemed to highly appreciate 


the able efforts of th various speakers, among whom wero. 


Messrs. Dawson, Grey, Dodds, Pickering, Walker, Hall, and 
Pigford. Everyone who remembered last year, was pleased to 
see Mr. Henry Burton, of Newcastle, once more in the chair. 
His able introductory speeches, and judicious arrangement and 
management of the meetings, called forth the praise of all 
present. The feeling as expressed in the district is that in 
spite of all the paltry envy and animosity against him, he is a 
power in connection with North Country Spiritualism, and is of 
no little value to the cause he so dearly loves.—NoRTHUMBRIA. 


WORK OF THE COMING WEEK. 


LONDON. 


Sunday, July 30.—Goswell Hall. See advertisement. 
sa July 30.—Quebec Hall. Lecture, Mr. J. Veitch. 
Monday, July 31.—Quebec Hall. Address by Mr. J. Murry. 
Tuesday, August 1.—Quebec Hall. Lecture, Mr. Wilson. 
Wednesday, Aug. 2.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, 
Great Russell-street. Members’ Free Séance at 8 p.m. 
Saturday, Aug. 4.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 


Russell-street. Members’ Subscription Séance with Miss 
C. E. Wood, at 6.45 for 7 p.m. 


PROVINCES, 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &. See our . 
list of Societies on p. 2. 


Dr. PEEBLES writes as follows to the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal :—‘‘ It is pretty well understood, that just so far as any 
form of belligerent speculative Spiritualism ignores God—the 
‘Our Fathor ’ of all mortal and immortal intelligences—just so 
far as it is scoffing, irreligious, and madly anti-Christian, I have 
not a particle of sympathy with it. The very name is a misnomer. 
It is not Spiritualism, but rank Materialism, with just enough of 
the dark-circle physical phenomena sandwiched in, to give it the 
semblance of the genuine. It is constantly becoming clearer to 
me that all that is good and pure, all that is heavenly and holy 
in Christianity is spiritual, and all that is beautiful, uplifting and 
divinely ennobling in Spiritualism is Christian—understanding 
Christian, of course, in its legitimate, catholic, and spiritual, rather 
than in any narrow sectarian sense.” 


A SrrancE Incipent.—A Plymouth correspondent says a 
strange incident is reported in that town. On Tuesday evening of 
last week a young man, residing at Devonport, called upon the 
editor of a local paper and begged to be informed if any telegrams 
had been received giving the names of Englishmen killed during 
the day in Alexandria. He was informed that no such message had 
been received. He thereupon mentioned that during the afternoon 
the mother and wife of a petty officer named Revington, serving 
in Alexandria, had what they regarded as a token of his death. 
They were sitting together in their house, talking and working, 
when they heard, or thought they heard, the voice of the absent 
son and husband say, ‘‘ Mother!” three times. With fore- 
bodings upon them, the brother was at once despatched to the 
nearest newspaper office, with the result indicated. On Wednes- 
day, however, the relatives of Mr. Revington received a telegram 
from the Admiralty to the effect that he was shot in the streets 
of Alexandria on Tuesday whilst serving on police duty. 

Wuat Suatt WE Do In HEAven ?—Our departed mathe- 
matical friends are busy with figures yet ; no place like heaven 
for figures ; space to be surveyed,worlds to be measured. Meta- 
physical friends there are still studying the human mind; everlast- 
ing metaphysics are there—it wouldn't be much of a heaven for 
inc, though, if it was all metaphysics. Explorers aro still exploring 
a continent at a glance, a planetary system ina day. Students 
are still studying there with all the volumes of the universe 
spread before them. They stand face to face with the facts of 
the universe, Historians still study the history of other worlds; 
astronomers study astronomy, but not through the dull lens of a 
worldly observatory, overtaking the swiftest comets in their 
flight. Chemists, lawyers, physicians, are all busy at their old 
business in heaven. You cannot understand why that patient 
got well after the doctors had said he must die. Perhaps some 
departed physician touched him with supernatural health. Those 
of the departed who were inclined to sociability are now able to 
hold brighter conversation. What a place heaven is to visit in 
where your next door neighbour is a ing ora prince! If they 
want to know about the first world just go over and ask Adam. 
If they want to know about that pillar of salt, ask Lot. If they 
desire to find out about the parting of the waters, inquire of 
Moses. If they wish to know the tale of Bethlehem they have 
only to ask the serenading angels who stood that Christmas 
night on the balconies of heaven. Ministers visit their old con- 

ae ea When I get there I will come and see you all.—Dr. 
almage. 


Mr. J. J. Morsn’s Arrointments.—Goswet, Hau: July 
30th ; Carpirr: August 6th and 7th ; Watsati: August 13th ; 
Piymouts : August 20th ; Faumouts : August 27th ; ConnwaLt 
district: end of August ; GATESHEAD : September 3rd and 4th. — 
For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 58, Sigdon-road 
Dalston, London, E,—[Advt.] 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 


I often wonder what substratum of fact there is in the many 
historic stories of the supernatural that are current. The 
accounts of hauntings and visitations of Spirits, perturbed and 
disquieted from various causes, will receive attention from a 
committee of the Society for Psychical Research. But there is 
the vast subject of dreams. There is a whole literature of the 
subject, some of which dates back far and has a kind of historic 
flavour about it. One wonders on what basis the story has 
been built up in such a case as that of ‘‘The Swatham 
Tinker,” which is perpetually cropping up. Was there ever 
such a tinker? Did he dream? Did he dream this particularly 
remarkable dream? Did he really build a new chancel to his 
parish church out of the proceeds of his dream? It would be 
too much to expect that the story has not grown in the course of 
three centuries. The question is, What were its original dimen- 
sions ? Can any reader throw light on the facts of this case ? which 
I select chiefly because it is well-known, frequently re-published, 
and rather precise in its details. 


Somewhen in the 16th century there lived at Swaffham, in 
Norfolk, a tinker. This man dreamed one night that if he 
- went to London, and placed himself on London Bridge, he 
would meet a person from whom he would ‘‘hear something to 
his advantage.” The next night, and on the third night, the 
dream was repeated, and, in spite of the mocking laughter of 
his wife, he was determined to go to London and see what came 
of it. He trudged the ninety miles, and after three weary days 
took up his position on London Bridge at a part which corre- 
sponded with the description in his dream. On the first day 


nothing occurred, nor on the second. The third day had nearly | 


passed over, and our tinker was rapidly arriving at the conclusion 
that he was befooled, when a stranger, who had noticed him 
standing doggedly in one position for three days, accosted him, 
and asked him what he was there for. The ingenuous tinker 
told his errand, and the stranger smiled at his simplicity, and 
advised him to gohome. The rest of the story must be told in 
the words of the narrator,.whose version I have before me. 


‘¢ <T myself,” said he, ‘if I were disposed to put faith in such 
things, might now goa hundred miles into the country upon a 
similar errand. I dreamed three nights this week, that if I 
went to a place called Swaffham, in Norfolk, and dug under an 
apple-tree in a tinker’s garden, on the north side of the town, I 
should find a box of money ; but I have something else to do 
than to run after such idle fancies ! No, no, my friend, go home 
and work well at your calling, and you will find there the riches 
- you are secking here.’ The tinker was astonished. This, he 
doubted not, was the information he was seeking ; but he said 
nothing further to the stranger than to thank him for his advice, 
and to declire his determination to followit. Next day he set 
off for his home, which he reached safely. He said but 
little to his wife, but rose early the next morning, and com- 
menced digging on the spot supposed to be pointed out by the 
stranger. After proceeding with his work a few feet down- 
wards, the spade struck against a hard substance, which, upon 
clearing the mould from the top of it, proved to be an iron 
chest. He quickly removed itto his house, and having with 
some difficulty broken off the lid, to his great joy found it full 
of monoy. After securing his treasure, he discovered, upon 


the outside of the chest, an inscription, which, being no scholar, 
he was unable to decipher. He therefore hit upon the follow- | 
ing expedient to ascertain its meaning: There was in the town 
a grammar-school, several of the pupils of which were con- 
stantly in the habit of passing his smithy in the way to and 
from school, The tinker judged .that by placing the chest a 
the door, it would excite the attention of the boys, and thus he 
should be able to attain the object in view, without exciting any 
suspicion among his neighbours. He had soon the opportunity 
he sought. A number of the boys being gathered round, as 
was their custom, to witness the operations of the forge, he took - 
occasion to challenge their scholastic skill in the translation of 
the inscription. Some shook their heads: others, after 
conning it over awhile, said it was not legible. At length, one 
older than the rest, anxious to display his superior learning, 
after scraping and breaking off the rust, gave the- following 
solution of it :— 

‘*¢ Where this stood, 

Is another twice as good.’ 
Overjoyed at this information, the tinker next morning re- 
sumed his labour; and a little below the ground already cleared, 
he found a second chest, double the size of the first, and like 
it, filled with gold and silver coin. The account goes on to 
state that, becoming thus a wealthy man, the tinker shewed his 
gratitude to Providence by building a new chancel to the church, 
the old one being out of repair. Whatever fiction the taste for. 
the marvellous in that century may have mixed up with the tale, 
certain it is that there is shewn to this day a monument in 
Swaffham Church, having an effigy in marble, said to be that of 
the tinker, with his dog at his side, and his tools and imple- 
ments of trade lying about him.” 


Archdeacon Squire, F.R.S., records in ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1748, what he: calls, ‘The case of Henry 
Axford, who recovered the use of his tongue, after having been 
four years dumb, by means of a frightful dream.” This is the 
dream. It is not, however, apparent how a ‘‘common cold” 
could cause dumbness; though it may be that more than 
ordinary exertion, under strong emotional influence, may have 
relieved him from the paralysis of speech. 


‘‘Henry Axford, son of Henry Axford, an attorney, of 
Devizes in Wiltshire, when a child, was subject to convulsive 
fits, which troubled him very. frequently until he was about 
twenty-five years of age, After this his health became extremely 
good. At about twenty-eight years old, going with some ladies 
to see Longleat, in Wiltshire, the seat of Lord Viscount 
Weymouth, he perceived a hoarseness come upon him, which 
was soon after attended with all the symptons of a common cold, 
until, in about six days after his first seizure, he became quite 
speechless, not only losing the articulate use of his tongue, 
but being scarcely able to make the least noise with it. His 
cold quickly went off in the usual manner, and he grew 
perfectly well—as well in health as ever he had been in his life, 
but he still continued absolutely speechless. He had advice from 
all the neighbouring physicians, but to no purpose, for nothing 
they did for him could restore to him the former use of his 
tongue. He continued in this dumb way about four years, 
till one day in the month of July, in the year 1741, being 
at Stoke, in the above-mentioned county, he got very 
much in liquor, so much so, that upon his return home 
at night to Devizes, he fell from his horse three or four times, 
and was at last taken up by a neighbour, and put to bed in a 
house upon the road. He soon fell asleep, when, as he tells us 
the story himself, dreaming that he was fallen into a vat. of 
boiling beer, it put him into so great an agony of fright that, 
struggling with all his might to call out for help, he did call 
aloud, and recovered speech from that moment.’ 

I may add that the cure was stated to be permanent. 


It is in Mrs. Crowe’s “‘ Night Side of Nature” that the very 
striking dream of his mother is recorded by Noel Paton. Of 
the accurate record of that dream there can be no doubt, and 
as a prophetic warning it is not a little remarkable. I may 
add, for purposes of reference, that Blackwood (1840) contain 
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@ paper on omens, dreams, appearances, &c., which is worth 
noting. And if anyone desires to read a ghost story of the 
most thrilling nature (I wonder whether it is founded on 
fact), the Dublin University Magazine, November, 1847, or 
thereabouts, contains one called ‘‘ The Watcher,” which is very 
powerful. 


The Harbinger of Light, just to hand, contains further record 
of results obtained at Mr. Sprige’s materialisation séances. 
Very good evidence of the separate existence of the form was 
obtained. In one case ‘‘Peter,” standing in front of the curtain, 
grasped Mr. Terry’s hand while his other hand was placed 
through the aperture of the curtain on the medium’s hand. Mr. 
Terry thus grasped two hands, one in view and the other 
behind the curtain. This was verified by five other 
persons, We read of seven and eight different forms, male and 
female, appearing in a single evening. These the weighing 
experiments shew to vary greatly in weight; and they are as 
different in height and bulk, when judged by the eye. Weare 
promised an exact vésumé of results in a forthcoming number. 
This I await before commenting. 


One amusing piece of evidence I may, however, quote, as it 
seems to shew the separate and distinct existence of the forms; 
and at the same time points to the conclusion that colouring 
matter placed on the materialised form is not always transferred 
to the body of the medium. Whether this is even usually the 
case is open to question ; but this evidence shews that it is at 
any rate not always the result. 

‘“Qne of the tests applied: this month may be considered 
more valuable by outsiders, because applied by a sceptic without 
the knowledge of the circle and with the expectation of detecting 
fraud. One of the sitters, taking an unfair advantage of his 
position, contrived to smear his hand with printer’s ink before 

asping that of the materialised form. When the medium came 
into full light, the sceptic was grievously disappointed to find no 
trace whatever of the ink which he had impressed upon the hand 
of the form. The printer of this journal informs us that the 
stain of printer’s ink could not be erased even with soap and 
water in a single washing. The fact, therefore, that the medium’s 
hand was perfectly free from any trace of printer’s ink is another 
important evidence of the distinct identity of the form.” 


From Atlanta, Ga, U.S.A, comes the first number of 
the second volume of the Progressive Age, a magazine which 
assumes the province of guide to the science, ethics, and facts of 
Spiritualism. Among the contributors the names of Henry 
Kiddle, who writes well on the higher Spiritualism ; and of the 
venerable pilgrim, J. M. Peebles, who discourses on ‘ Trying 
the Spirits,” are familiar and welcome. One of Mr. Wodgwood’s 
narratives of the materialisation of a Spirit, and a very good 
story it is, is transferred from the pages of the late Spiritualist. 
Mr. Hazard tells a touching story of the rescue of a poor 
sufferer from ruin and starvation by the direct intervention of a 
Spirit—his own daughter. There Mr. Hazard is at home, and 
brings out most pathetically some of the nobler aspects of 
Spiritualism, a finer work, if I may be permitted to say so, than 
some of his well-meant and generous, but I fear unwise attempts 
to defend what has done so much harm to the cause he loves. 
The general tone and get-up of the Progressive Age is good. 


The Daily Telegraph is apparently perplexed to know what 
to make of Mr. Sinnett’s book, ‘‘ almost as remarkable a 
phenomenon as any recorded in its pages.” That ‘‘an Anglo- 
Indian journalist of ability—a man of the world,” and various 
other things besides, should write such a book, seems to his 
oritic sufficiently wonderful. That he should write it in this 
age of decaying faith, when ‘‘scepticism is in the air,” and all 
sublunary things are called on to shew cause why they should 
any longer be believed in, is more curious still, But 
‘that Mr. Sinnett should do all this in order to 
promulgate a gospel of which the appropriate motto 
is ‘‘In the name of the Prophet—Figs!” that Koot 
Hoomi should, being what he is, confine himself to 
acting the part of postman, or to the manufacture of blue 
china (if it was blue, and if he really made it), seems most un- 
accountable of all. Nor is the reviewer at all content with the 
outward and visible representative of these hidden mystery- 
mongers. He speaks quite rudely of ‘‘Isis Unveiled,” and 
calls its learned authoress ‘‘an eccentric old lady,” who has 
deserted Russia, her birth-place, and the United States, the 
land of her adoption, in order to disseminate Indian philosophy 
Amongst benighted Europeans in the East, ‘‘in language, and 


with a tone and temper” that the reviewer does not like. It 
must be confessed that he has made some points. What he 
says has occurred to others, and is pervaded by a certain rude 
sort of sense. M.A. (Oxon.) 


THE HULL PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 
SOCIBTY. 
A RErporT oF Two SEANCES. 


To the Editor of ** Licur.”’ 


Sir,—I have great pleasure in laying before your readers the 
following brief outline of two séances held under test conditions 
in the rooms of the above Society. 

On Wednesday, July 19th, we were unexpectedly visited by 
Mons. E. Bovine and at once availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to obtain some physical manifestations. 

A cabinet of a very simple construction was hurricdly 
contrived. Two of our members tied the medium in a chair, 
securing his hands to his thighs, his legs to the chair 


legs, and his shoulders to the chair back. A seal having 
been placed upon every knot, the medium was then 
placed in the centre of the cabinet, to which no 


access could by any means be obtained. A metallic harmonicon 
was placed upon the top; the curtain was closed, and the gas 
somewhat subdued, but not put out. We could see each other 
plainly, and were engaged in conversation, when shortly the 
harmonicon was played upon. The hammer was afterwards 
broken, the instrument was then thrown upon the floor, the box 
cover of the sewing machine standing on one side of the cabinet, 
was taken off, and held up above the top of the curtain, then 
thrown upon the floor, and thrust outside the cabinet; a head 
and hand were seen over the top of the curtain by all present, 
ten in number, after which all was quiet. On gently-raising the 
curtain we found the medium in an exhausted state, tied, sealed, 
and in the same position in the cabinet as when placed there. He 
had no knowledge of what had taken place. He was liberated 
by the two gentlemen who had secured him, and after several 
questions had been asked and satisfactorily answered the com- 
pany separated. Subsequently I took the medium seriously to 
task as to the genuineness of the phenomena, being myself 
somewhat sceptical. He offered to submit to a still further test, 
and to be put under the same conditions as before, and a string 
tied either to his leg or the leg of the chair brought out of the 
cabinet, and held in the hand of any one of the party we would 
select, so that the least sign of movement could be detected at 
once. On Wednesday, July 26th, another séance was arranged 
for and those additional conditions complied with by the 
medium. The curtain of the cabinet was also raised 
so that the legs of the medium could be seen by all in the room; 
he was then tied and sealed as before and the chair placed in. 
position, the curtain lowered, and all prosent were satisfied that 
any movement must be perceived. The phenomena of 
the previous Wednesday having been repeated, one of those 
present asked if we could be favoured with direct Spirit writing. 

The Spirit at once offered to try, if we would furnish paper 
and pencil; these were at once produced by Mr. W——+t, who 
had a business card in his pocket. Mr. R-— tore a piece out 
of the. corner of the card in order that there might be no ques- 
tion as to its identity, and placed the card and pencil on the box 
of the sewing machine outside of the cabinet curtain. The box 
was partially drawn inside, the card was written on in three 
distinct styles of penmanship. The pencil was thrown 
out of the cabinet, and the card placed on a sideboard 
on one side of the cabinet. This being done we raised the 


-curtain and found the medium in a state of stupor, in which he - 


remained for some minutes, being as securely tied and sealed as 
when placed there. In the room thero were three scientific 
gentlemen, who carefully examined all points before and after 
the séance, and admitted that something beyond known natural 
laws was necessary to explain what liad been producod. As we 
had been investigating the theory of transocndental physics by 
Professor Zéllner, these phenomena have been set down as sub- 
jects for future discussion. We expect to arrange with Mons. 
Bovine for another séance on next Wednesday evening. 

I may add that our meetings are attended by several who ate 
determined to sift the matter to its very root, in a scieritifid 
spirit, and am, yours truly, JouN T. Brany, Socrotary, 

22, Prospect-street, Hull. 


Mr. BH. W. Watts has removed to 83, Radford-road, Hyson 
iat Nottingham, and has commenced business ag a stationer, 
oC. | 
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THE SOOCIBTY FOR PSYOHIOAL RHSHAROH. 


A meeting of the Council of the Society for Psychical 
Research was held on the 26th ult. In the absence of the 
President, Professor Barrett occupied the chair. Several now 
members were elected, and a number of applications for member- 
ship were presented. 

Arrangements were stated to be in progress for the publica- 
tion of a report of the General Meeting of the Society held last 
month, in the form of ‘‘ Proceedings,” as decided at the previous 
meeting. 

After completion of the ordinary business, the meeting was 
made ‘‘ Special,” to consider a proposed alteration in Rule V., 
the important part of which will now read as follows :— 

‘“‘Every candidate for admission shall be required to give such 
. references as shall be approved by the Council, unless 
he shall have been proposed in writing by two or more 
Members or Associates, who, on his behalf, and by his 
authority, shall assent to the Constitution and Rules of 
. the Society, and consent to abide and be governed by 
them, one of whom shall have certified in writing, from 
personal knowledge of him, that he is a fit person for 
admission,” 

The object of the alteration is to facilitate the intro- 
duction of those wishing to join the Society, either at home or 
abroad, who may not have any personal acquaintance with 
existing members. 


THE USB OF SORROW. 


One of the views that impressed me most of those urged by 
Channing, was that sorrow, however considered by us, individually 
—as a shocking accident—in God’s providence, was a large part of 
the appointed experience of existence : no blot, no jar, no sudden 
violent visitation of wrath ; but part of the light, and harmony, 
and order of our spiritual education ; an essential and invaluable 
portion of our experience, of infinite importance in our moral 
training. To all it is decreed to suffer; through our bodies, 
through our minds, through our affections, through the noblest 
as well as the lowest of our attributes of being. This then, he 
argues, which enters so largely into the existence of every living 
soul, should never be regarded with an eye of terror, as an 
appalling liability, or a fearful unaccountable disturbance in the 
course of our lives. I suppose the rarified air our spirits breathe 
on great heights of achievement is as vital to our moral nature 
as the pure mountain element which stimulates our lungs is to 
our physical being. In sorrow, faithfully borne, the glory and 
the blessing of holiness become hourly more apparent to us, and 
it must be good for us to suffer since our dear Father lays 
suffering upon us.—Frances Anne Kemble. 

‘¢ Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy.” 
—Lord Houghton. 


MR. W. J. COLVILLE’S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


A recent issue of the Banner of Light announces that Mr. 
W. J. Colville, the trance-speaker, is returning to England for a 
short time, and is expected to reach this country about the end 
of August. Our contemporary gives the following particulars of 
a farewell reception tendered to Mr. Colville :— 

‘*The friends of this well-known speaker assembled at 30, 
Worcester-square, Boston, Friday evening, July 14th, to bid 
him farewell on the eve of his departure from Boston. The 
spacious parlours were crowded, nearly 150 ladies and gentlemen 
filling the rooms and entry. Mr. Colvillé then sang ‘In the 
Cathedral,’ after which his guides delivered through his organism 
an earnest address of farewell, complimenting their many 
friends for the warm interest and kind co-operation unceasingly 
manifested during nearly four years, and urging 


trations of any particular band of guides who might reach them 
through an individual medium. 

‘‘The guides declared that they were under promise to the 
English people to return their medium thither for a time, and 
that, after speaking for a few weeks at camp-meetings, he would 
sail for England, to return to America at no distant time. 

‘The address closed with a beautiful and appropriate poem, 
when Miss Helen Mar in a short felicitous speech presented Mr. 
Colville with 80 dols. as a parting gift from a few of his friends ; 
for which he returned thanks in a graceful tribute to the 
unceasing kindness he had received from them throughout their 
mutual acquaintance.” 


- Bank Houmpay.—Monday next being Bank Holiday, our 
offices will be closed, 


all to take hold | 
practically of the spiritual work, independent of the ministra- | 


AN BXTRAORDINARY STORY OF A OURE. 


The following story comes to us through the Granite State 
Journal, and, like so many of a similar kind, contains just 
enough definite information to make us desire that the correspon- 
dent who sent it had made his report. sufficiently complete to be 
of any real value. It is true the name of the patient is given, 
but what is wanted is the testimony of one or more of the ‘eight 
physicians” before and after the alleged cure. Possibly this 
deficiency can be supplied, If so we should: be delighted to 
record it. The story is thus told :— | 


‘* The residents of Hartland, in the State of Vermont, U.S.A., 
have been unusually excited in consequence of a remarkable cure 
effected in the family of one of its best known citizens... Miss 
Maud Tewksbury, between sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
had been sick and gradually failing for three years. Hight 
different physicians have been employed in her case with no 
apparent benefit to her. For the past three months she has 
been totally blind, and kept in a room from which every ray of 
light was excluded. Her spine had become curved, and a large 
swelling had developed itself on one side. She had no appetite, 
often not tasting a mouthful of food for a week, and was so 
weak that she could not raise her head or hand. She was given 
up by her physicians, and the parents watched with mournful 
anxiety the swift approaches death was apparently making. At 
this point they were‘advised to send for Wright, of 
Bartonsville, Vt., and he reached.them June 21st. His first act 
was to give the light free access to the room of the sick girl. 
Then he breathed upon her eyes, and suddenly the lids opened, 
and sight became perfectly restored. In twenty-five minutes, 
during which passes were made over the body, the curvature of 
the spine and the swelling on the side were gone. He then 
directed her to rise from her bed, and walk, which she instantly 
did, walking across the room to the windows, and looking out of 
them the first time for three months. The next day she visited 
the village, and on the Sunday following told the writer who 
furnishes the account that she felt as well as she ever did.” 


HOPE. 
[The following stanzas are from a poem entitled ‘‘ Giant 
Despair,” in Robert Buchanan’s new volume—‘‘ Ballads of Life, 
Love, and Humour.” ]} 


Under God’s starless cope, 
Vestyred in white sits Hope 
A musing maiden ; 
Under a yew sits she, 
Watching most silently 
The gates of Eden. 


Afar away they shine ! 

While up those depths divine 
Her eyes are turning ; 

And one by one on high 

The strange lamps of the sky 
Are dimly burning. 


Such sounds as fill’d with care 
The dark heart of Despair 
Disturb her never, — 
Though close to her white feet 
The mighty sea doth beat, 
Moaning for ever. 


She sees the foam-flash gleam, 
She hears in a half dream 
The muffled thunder. 
The salt dew fills her hair ; 
Her thoughts are otherwhere, 
Watching in wonder. 


There let her sit alone, 
Ev’n as a shape of stone 
In twilight gleaming ; 
Despair’s pale monument, 
There let her sit content, 
Waiting and dreaming. 


Ah ! which were sweetest, best ? 
With dead Despair to rest 
In sleep unbroken ; 
Or with that marble maid, 
To watch, to sit in the shade, 
Waiting a token? 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Council of the Central 
Association of Spiritualists will be held on Tuesday evening 
next. . 


Miss C. E. Woop will attend a members’ private subscrip- 
tion séance at the Oentral Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C., this (Saturday) evening, at 
6.45 for 7 o’clock. Similar séances are also announced for 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings next week, at 
same hour. Members desirous of attending these s¢ances are 
requested to be punctual. 
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The Editor of “Light” is out of Town, and correspondents are there- 
fore asked to exercise a little patience if their communications 
have not in every case immediate attention. 

Just now news of special interest is not very abundant, and there- 
fore for the next few weeks—that is, until the dull season is 
over—we shall print fewer pages than usual. 


FANNY KEMBLE AND “MAGNETISM.” 


The ‘‘ Records of Later Life,” by Frances Anne Kemble, 
contain some curious references to ‘‘magnetism,” ‘‘ mesmerism,” 
and ‘‘electro-biology,”’ as manifesting themselves forty years 
ago. They are more curious than instructive, on account of the 
extremely superficial aspect in which they were regarded by the 
writer, and her inability to perceive that there was any reality 
in what she saw deserving a second thought. 

In a letter dated May, 1841, Mrs. Kemble writes :— 
‘¢Chauncy Hare Townsend has just come in, followed by his 
mesmeric German patient who is going to perform his magnetic 


. magic for us.” She adds: ‘‘ This young lad, Alexis, to whom I 


have referred in this letter, was, I think, one of the first of the 
long train of mesmerists, magnetisers, Spiritualists, charlatans, 
cheats and humbugs, who subsequently appealed to the notice, 
and practised on the credulity of London society. Mr. Chauncy 
Hare Townsend was an enthusiastic convert to the theory of 
animal magnetism, and took about with him to various houses 
this German boy, whose exhibition of mesmeric phenomena was 
the first I ever witnessed. Mr. Townsend had almost insisted 
upon our receiving this visit, and we accordingly assembled in 
the drawing-room to witness the powers of Alexis. We were 
all of us sceptical, one of our party so incurably so, that after 
each exhibition of clairvoyance given by Alexis, and each 
exclamation of Mr. Townsend’s: ‘There now, you see that?’ 
he merely replicd with the most imperturbable phlegm, ‘ Yes, I 
see it, but I don’t believe it.’ The clairvoyant power of the 
young man consisted principally in reading passages from books 
presented to him while under tho influence of the mesmeric 
sleep, into which he had been thrown by Mr. Townsend, and 
with which he was previously unacquainted. The results were 
certainly sufficiently curious, though probably neither marvel- 
lous nor unaccountable.* To make sure that his eyes were really 
and effectually closed, cotton wool was laid over them, and a 
broad, tight bandage placed upon them ; during another trial the 
hands of our chief sceptic were placed upon his eyelids, so as 
effectually to keep them completely closed, in spite of which he 
undoubtedly read out of a book held up before him above his 
eyes, and rathor on a level with his forehead ; nor can I re- 
member any instance in which he appeared to find any great 
difficulty in doing so except when a book suddenly fetched from 
another room was opened before him, when he heritated and 
expressed incapacity, and then said, ‘The book is French;’ 
which it was.” 

About twenty pages of the second volume of the ‘* Records” 
are occupied, more or less, with matter of this kind, recognising 
the reality of remarkable phenomena and displaying a singular 
want of appreciation of their value. One of the most curious 
anecdotes illustrates the power of the writer’s own will strongly 
exercised in repelling the mesmeric influence of ‘‘ Dr, Lewis,” a 
negro who attained considerable notoriety at that time, ovor a 
Dr. Becker, whom he had frequently previously mesmerised. It 
is interesting to notice that in the account of this experiment, 
Mrs. Kemble says that she sat by Dr. Becker, and Dr. Lewis 
opposite, with the width of the table between them. Granting 
the reality of the influences, Mrs. Kemble would thus have a 
position of considerable advantage. ; 

The comments on ‘‘ Planchette” and on Foster, Hume, and 
others are most amusing. This, for instance, isa remark made:—- 
‘An intimate acquaintance of mine, who knew Hume well, 
assured me that she knew him to be an impostor, adding at the 
same time, ‘But I also know him to bo clairvoyant,’ which 
seemed to me to be mere tautology.” 


* What the writer means by this sontenco sho does not condescond to 
erplain,—Ep, 


SPI2ITUAL METHODS AND STATES. 


— ay 


By Frederick F. Cook, of Chicago. 


[We give the following communication without committing our- 
selves toan approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. 
We shall be glad to receive our readers’ views on the subject. | 


It was said by one even so wise as Plato: ‘Wisdom herself 
we cannot see, so terrible had been the love she had inspired.”’ 
To perceive wisdom implies a corresponding quality in the 
percipient. What we do see, and call wisdom, is folly—a 
bedizened jade, who flatters our vanity, conforms to our whims, 
shades the light of truth to our purblind eyes, and when in very 
disgust at human imbecility she gives way, it is only to make 
room for another member of the same beguiling sisterhood. 

Is human existence a tragedy or a farce? From the stand- 
point of worldly philosophy it is both. To the Spiritual 
philosopher, howover, it is neither—rather is it a sublime 
unfolding. All so-called evil is but a stepping-stone towards 
good. When evil shall be vanquished chaos will come again. 
Nirvana is the coward’s refuge. It isin Sans&ra, the state of 
doing, the battle-ground of the soul, that true content and 
happiness abide. 7 

Our individual stature is ever the measure of the universe. 
Our personal woos we magnify into world-pain. A mote in the 
eye shuts out the light of blazing suns. 

Can we aftirm that any act of ours will ultimate in good ? 
Selfish or unselfish, we are bunglers. The philanthropist and 
slave-driver occupy common ground. The one through kindness 
enervates ; the other through cruelty spurs to resistance, to 
freedom, to supreme self-hood. When the scourge should be 
applied, and when the balm, is knowledge beyond ourken. And 
yet the world steadily moves towards higher truths and nobler 
aspirations. What hand is it that guides the helm ? 

If the noblest study of mankind is man, it is also the most 
futile. Weare never so much in the dark as when we turn the 
light upon ourselves. What of a science of history? What ofa 
science of mind? What are the laws that make for progress ? 
All this is terra tncognita,—but constitutes the very foundations 
of any knowledge worth the having. 

It is only from the vantage-ground afforded by an advanced 
Spiritualism that man can study either himself or the scheme of 
the universe with an open mind. Everywhere he discovers 
design—everywhere the wisest dispensation and adaptation of 
means to onds. And in proportion as the horizon of observa- 
tion expands there is corresponding introspection—contempla- 
tion of self,—and the question, what are my relations to this 
stupendous whole ? cach hour receives enlarged answer, until the 
questioner stands face to face with the problems of eternity. 

The bitter of so-called evil is still copiously mixed with the 
sweet of so-called good. Truth and error are but relative 
terms. Certain it is that without the presence of error no truth 
can be perceived, This is a fundamental law of human percep- 
tion. Error forces to action, produces conflict ; through conflict 
we reach the light. All progress is reaction. 

In the past all attempts to formulate a rationale of religion 
have proved dismal failures. This fortwo reasons: Either the 
student denies inspiration altogether, or his sole object is to de- 
fend some particular oxpression of it. That all religious mani- 
festations are parts of one scheme isa truth for which the world 
is indebted to Spiritualism. But Spiritualists, it is much to be 
regretted, do not always follow this postulate to its logical 
conclusion. 

All religions aro spiritual impulsions, and depend for their 
development, not on evolution but involution. Evolutionary 
forces struggle within to adapt themselves to their environment ; 
the forces of involution pross from without, and ever meet with 
resistance from the evolutionary. The conflict between spirit 


‘and its ‘material vesture is unequal. Unless there comes assis- 


tance to the spirit within from spirit without, it succumbs to the 
paralysing influences of its organised fetters. Iam firmly per- 
suaded that man’s part in the progress of religious ideas counts 
for nothing. Tho totality of his influence is altogether in the 
opposite direction. 

The adaptation of religious ideas to man’s perception involves 
the most recondite of sciences—knowledge of what makes for 
progross as well as an understanding of the very constitution of 
progress itself. We call that superstition which we no longer 
believe. By this rule so much of the belief of Spiritualists as 
must eventually fall by the way, is superstition. That which is 
doomed is the belief in absolute evil—in its existence as a self- 
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propagative force under purely spiritual conditions. This 
belief is the badge of our mental ahd moral servitude. 

Perhaps you will answer, ‘“‘The existence of active evil in 
Spirit-life is quite generally taught by Spiritual teachers, disem- 
bodied as well as embodied, and it is besides made evident to 
our senses.” To be sure, and the fact that it is taught and 
made evident is the best of proof that you have not outgrown the 
state that requires its presentation. When man has outgrown 
his fetish a cart-load of the most hideous variety has no effect 
upon him. It is to him merely so much stone or wood. How- 
ever, to have told him in his savage state that a fetish is only 
a superstition would have flatly contradicted his whole expe- 
rience. 

Each man must kill the devil for himself. The death-blow 
is dealt with knowledge. On no account undertake to kill your 
neighbour’s devil. It is more than a mistaken kindness—it is a 
crime. Devil-killing is exciting, but exceedingly dangerous 
sport. Better a thousand devils than no restraining influences 
whatsoever. To do good for its own sake is the exaltation of 
spirit over ali material environments. This condition cannot be 
made to order, It cannot be taught as you teach mathematics. 
To be a ruling principle it must be a natural development. To 
teach it as an intellectual panacea for evil conduct is the frothiest 
of sentimentalism. 

Man in his religious infancy is a prey to superstitions wisely 
adapted to his mental status. In the next stage he is fed upon 
carefully formulated creeds, spiced with damnation to meet a 
variety of undeveloped wants. Creeds constitute a sort of 
mental pabulum that does not require any spiritual perception 
to aid the digestion. Creeds are the war elements in religion. 
They strengthen self-sufficiency, breed intolerance, develop 
bigotry, beget tyranny, and persistently teach that the chief end 
of man is to persecute somebody. It is not until the iconoclastic 
spirit of doubt has shaken this fabric of doctrine to its very 
foundations, that its sister-spirit, charity, has any voice in the 
regulation of man’s conduct; and the metamorphosis to better 
things is exceedingly painful. 

Spiritualism, in its present development, is an interesting 
epitome of the inception and mode of progress of religious ideas. 
For the most part it is still in the thraldom of material concep- 
‘tions of form, and morbid superstition of evil. By degrees, 
however, the light flashes deeper and deeper into this darkness, 
and, at no distant day, the entire field will be luminous with the 
scintillations of higher spiritual expressions. 

The distinctive quality that distinguishes the philosophic 
from the vulgar mind is perception of the abstract. Ordinarily, 
human conceptions do not transcend the concrete; time and 
space are its limitations ; and form signifies a given quantity, 
having length, breadth and thickness. It is this concrete ma- 
terialism that at the present time hangs like a pall over the 
movement, and under its stifling influences no essential spiritual 
progress is possible. 

I readily grant that existence cannot be conceived except as 
formal expression. But the difference between the extremes of 
form is as great as between things tangible and intangible. 
There is, for example, the form of matter and the form of 
thought—one we call objective, the other subjective. But sub- 
jective forms are not cognizable by anything related to the 
senses, and have no vulgar existence. Hence spirit, as it is, has 
no existence for minds not alive to refined and subtle realities, 

It is generally assumed by Spiritualists that spirit expressions 
are more or less exact counterparts of material prototypes, 
having definite and fixed form, and presenting the same general 
appearance to all sojourners in the realm of spirit. The 
latest presentations of scenes from spirit-life, by representative 
Spiritualists, indicate no advancement. The spheres seen by 
them, or for them, with the eye of clairvoyance, are as fixed and 
material as the solid earth, and are governed much in the same 
manner. In truth, if there be any preference, it is in favour of 
earthly arrangements. 

There is a spirit-law of reciprocity, expressed by the formula 
that like attracts like, the significance of which, as a rule, is 
utterly perverted. Instead of being received in its spiritual, it 
is accepted in a literal or chemical sense. It is assumed that a 
criminal is attracted to a criminal, a miser toa miser, a drunkard 
to his kind, and so on through the various categories of human 
expression. This is not only a perversion but a complete 
reversion of a most profound and subtle order of manifestation. 
. There is a spiritual law of harmony, but to reduce this to 
likeness in crime, in selfishness, or lust, is the quintessence of 
degradation. 


In Spirit-life evil is a negation—activity the triumph of 
conscience. There is no doing—and consequently no harmony 
—below the line of good. A bad conscience is synonymous witht 
isolation—it is sovereign in the sphere of self. Spirit-light is. 
not of suns, but of qualities like sympathy. and charity and love. 
What was done for self on earth must be undone by self in 
Heaven. The undoing is the way towards light. In spirit our- 
life is an open book. All may read it, but none to condemn. 
In such circumstances an evil act is impossible. Memories of 
evil there are to surfeit, all gnawing at the very vitals of thought, 
but the one desire in such case is not only to escape from all 
others, but even from yourself. 

Most persons unfamiliar with the phenomena of Spiritualism, 
if they granted Spirit existence at all, would probably accept: 
these conclusions on account of their @ priori reasonableness 
Yet Spiritualists, in the mass, oppose them energetically, and for 
the very sufficient reason that they are not supported by the 
observed facts. I candidly admit that a prima facie case i 
readily established against them. A surface view of the 
phenomena reveals, indeed, a most mortifying spectacle. 
Judged by even ordinary human standards phases are presented 
that suggest an utter moral obliquity. Lying is, apparently, a 
favourite and almost universal pastime with immortals, and 
most degrading practices are not only countenanced, but even 
suggested and fostered by them: In the face of such appear- 
ances it is seemingly the height of rashness to set up any defence 
—yea more, to claim not only purity of motive, but wise and 
beneficent purpose in all the dealings of Spirits with men. Yet 


this is precisely the task I have set myself, and nothing less 


than success in my undertaking can acquit me of the charge of 
heartless trifling with the most generally accepted dogma in the 
unwritten belief of Spiritualists. —_, 

Equality is the basis of every true judgment. All judg- 
ments, not formed upon a complete understanding of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the elements involved, ‘are obviously 
erroneous. That the literal method of interpretation of the 
phenomena of Spiritualism meets with such general favour among 
investigators is but a sorry compliment to their powers of 
penetration. All is blind induction and abnormal realism. 

The difterence between the laws governing mind and those 
governing matter is best illustrated by their unequal modes of 
adaptation. In the material universe the process of adaptation 
begins immediately there is change of environment. The 
physical eye, accustomed to one kind of light, is sensitive to a 
change the instant it occurs, and, without loss of time, sets about 
tu adapt itself to the new order. The mental eye is far less 
sensitive. What is light for one isnot for another. And when 
a change is forced upon its attention, it is slow to adapt itself. 
The rather, it stoutly resists every demand made upon it in that 
direction, and sometimes even succeeds in putting out the light. 
When, however, it is compelled to submit to a superior power, it 
vigorously sets about to import into the new order as many of 
the traditions and formulas of the old as circumstances will per- 
mit, and behind these it firmly entrenches itself. The result is a 
half-butterfly, half-grub, development—a thing that can neither 
fly in the new light as it should, nor yet craw] as was its wont 
under the old order. Coniplete metamorphosis of thought is a 
new birth. 

A perfect adaptation of the mental vision to the demands of 
any new truth, without the compelling persuasiveness of experi- 
ence, is the highest expression of the intellect—the essential 
characteristic that marks the true thinker. This result can be 
achieved only through a process of abstraction. Before the new 
order can be discerned in its integrity, all forins and elements in 
the mind belonging to other orders must be eliminated. The 
new order should be judged by itself, by its own conditions, and 
not through the foggy atmosphere pertaining to another, and, per- 
chance, lower development. 

The light of truth is a pure unit. In this form it is beyond 
mortal perception. When broken or differentiated, to match 
the mental vision of a complex humanity, it assumes a variety 
of colours. All that we perceive of anything is in ourselves, 
Nothing that we perceive can transcend us. ‘Truth, in her vestal 
robes, never descends into the valley. Her home is on the 
heights, where the rarity of the atmosphere lends scope to the 
vision. To dwell within her presence you must climb the 
mountain. Each step brings you larger perception. Looking 
up, you behold the streams of light growing whiter and whiter, 
and converging towards a single point, the unit of truth. 
Looking down, you observe them diverging more and more, 
differentiating into millions of lines, each different from its 
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fellows both in size and colour. Of course, what each receives is 
to him the full measure and quality .of the central truth. 

The terms spirit and man represent antithetical relations. 
The difference is best expressed by adjustment of wisdom to 
folly. Man advances most laboriously. The gulf between 
barbarism and civilisation is never bridged by makeshifts. It 
must be filled up, every foot of it, with solid experience. Not 
by wise precepts, but by living examples, is the work furthered. 
It is only the sternest necessity that holds man to his task of 
making the world better. On the least encouragement he is 
ready to let go his hold on toil, and pain, and duty, and have 
recourse to some patent nostrum for a universal remedy. Man 
is ever on the look-out for some short-cut. to his selfish goal, and, 
could he but enlist the world of Spirits, occult, wise, and 
ubiquitous, he would certainly consider his fortune made. Many 
imagine they are on the high road towards this consummation 
when they discover that the way to communion is open; 
they imagine this until they ruefully discover their mistake. 

I trust I have presented to the discerning a key to the 
Spiritualistic problem. Along the entire gamut of communion 
there is wise adaptation of light to our needs—not as we see 
those needs, but as they are perceived for us. It is this adapta- 
tion that governs and controls all manifestations, and it is in the 
light of this law that all Spirit utterances should be received 
and judged. 

Untrustworthy mediumship, represented by untruthful or 
contradictory messages, typifies our own obliquities and diversi- 
ties, and not shortcomings on the part of Spirits. We can 
improve mediumship only by improving ourselves socially, 
morally, and spiritually. It is quite true that we exercise a 
psychological influence over mediums and Spirits communicating, 
but it is an influence far more subtle than anything associated 
with such dynamical forces as mesmerism or magnetism. It is 
an influence that compels Spirits to adapt themselves to our 
perceptions, and this adaptation, furthermore, must be in 
harmony with the attitude of the Spirit-world toward this 
lower world at the period of communication. 

The medicine man, or medium, of the Indian, pourtrays 
happy hunting-grounds. There is nothing else the savage can 
understand. For the materialistic Spiritualist there are perma- 
nent abodes, fixed spheres, and other paraphernalia associated 
with that condition of mind. For those who have spiritual 
perception there is a pure thought-world, whose limitations are 
all mental, and whose realities are ever in the mind of the per- 
ceiver and nowhere else. 

That the Spirit-world is a state and not a place; that it is 
composed of thoughts and not things; that it is inward and not 
outward, is a conception quite foreign to most minds. And 
corresponding to the material aspect of existence is their notion 
of motion. Seldom, indeed, does the thought connected with 
the phenomena rise above the commonplace, that the way is 
opened solely for the personal gratification of any who may seek 
‘to avail themselves of the privilege. And if we do not always 
succeed in our desires, failure is assumed to be due to extrancous 
causes over which Spirits have as yet no control—or because of 
the interference of Diakkas or other disembodied monstrosities. 

With your indulgence I shall now attempt to present a brief 
outline of the realm of spirit as it is perceived by those who are 
able to realise thought apart from things, subjects from objects. 

When we rise above the limitations imposed by the laws of 
matter—as surely we must before spirit can be comprehended at 
all—we are suddenly in a world that is wholly subjective. There 
are no longer any objects—all is in the mind, the true creative 
sphere. I have used the term Spirit-world. But this conveys a 
false impression. It implies that there is spirit and something 
else. This is misleading. The very conditions of subjectivity 
are exclusion. Within your mind there can be nothing besides 
mind. Thought and the objects of thought are one. 

T am not indifferent to the difficulties that beset most minds 
in making these abstract conceptions their own. My object is 
not to mystify, but to simplify, and hence I shall indulge freely in 
explanations and illustrations. 

In the realm of spirit, life is a universal principle. Con- 
sciousness is all pervading. You are a part of the all-conscious- 
ness, but are obviously not awake to the whole of it. Hence all 
effort in spirit may be said to be directed to the study of self— 
to a larger and larger awakening. You perceive nothing unless 
within you there is a perception that corresponds to what you 
desire to perceive. Let me explain. If, as spirit, you do not 
understand or appreciate music, there can be no music for you. 
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In spirit there is no ‘ music of the future” sounding upon 
unappreciative ears. All growth is from within—none from 
without. In spirit you possess only that which you yourself 
create, Art here is at best but a partial expression of ideals. 
There the ideal is ever realised, personified in the everlasting 
ego. In spirit there are no failures, since you are ever equal to 
yourself, and can never transcend yourself. Whatever you wish 
you are. But, remember, you cannot wish for that which you 
do not understand. And if you understand it you have it. 
Mind is common property. 

When you enter the realm of spirit you do not change your 
place but your state. The transition takes place wholly in 
consciousness. At one time spirit animates matter and there is 
consciousness of a material existence. The spirit ceases to 
animate matter, and now there is. consciousness of abstract 
existence. The matter remains—that is to say, the correlation 
of sundry activities continues—but spirit is no longer cognizant 
of it except as idea. Spirit recognises that the stuff called 
matter has a phenomenal existence, that extension is an attribute 
of it, but to come within the dominion of these sense cognitions 
it must seek alion conditions. 

Spirit is the empire of your comprehension and conception. 
The world of a Newton is certainly other than the world of a 
clod-hopper. The mind of the one ranges the universe ; the 
other is mentally restricted to the horizon of his personal ex- 
perience. Disenthrall a Newton and he becomes almost in- 
stantly a pervading consciousness; disembody a clod-hopper 
and he is only potentially what the other is in reality. Each 
expresses in spirit the compass of his mind. The mind of a 
Newton is abstract ; that of a clod-hopper concrete. 

In the great republic of soul they are absolutely equals, but 
as present expressions they differ radically in their relation to 
their higher selves. Birth into Spirit-life is not a revelation of 
things outside of yourself. Not an idea is intruded. At first 
the clod-hopper will think only of his clods, and consequently 
will live in a world of clods—a world the exact image of his 
mind—a world of his own thought-pictures. He cannot tran- 
scend himself—he could not comprehend anything above him- 
self. It is in this literal sense that you make your own Heaven, 
or your own hell, and, when this is fully realised, is it possible 
to imagine a greater incentive towards the beautiful and the good? 

Whatever form you assumo as spirit will be a mental 
expression—a pure thought-form. The transition from material 
to Spirit-life is exceedingly natural. At first you must appear to 
yourself and to others in the present human guise. Why? For 
the very sufficient reason that you can have no other mental 
conception of yourself. The mind at first must express a 
concrete form. You will miss nothing. In a thought-world 
whatever you think of you have. 

When you perceive a friend it will be because that friend has 
adapted himself to your understanding. All about you are familiar 
scones, your own ideals. The objects you most love will press 
upon you in their spirit. But these are not intrusions, 
remember. They are already a part of your possessions or you 
could not recognise them. All thoughts to be perceivea must 
be limited to the understanding of the percipient—any that 
transcend you are not for you, and you do not become aware 
of their existence until there has come enlarged perception. 

Will a mother recognise her child? Certainly. If the 
mother follows her babe into Spirit-life before the latter has 
outgrown its infantile expression, rocognition is as natural as if 
the mother had but stepped into another room from the nursery, 
and, immediately returning, recognised her sleeping darling in 
its crib. If, however, time clapses between the two transla- 
tions, the spiritual expansion of the child includes knowledge of 
what the mother anticipates on meeting her offspring, and has 
but to reflect that image to establish immediate recognition. 

‘‘ But that isa pious deception,” you exclaim. Not at all. 
On the contrary, it is of the very essence of truth, the highest 
expression of which is adaptation to perception. If any earth 
daughter quits the lowly parental abode, enters into other and so- 
called higher walks of life—thereby becoming quite other—and 
then returns, if wise and loving she will not burst into the pre- 
sence of her parents like some startling apparition, but appear 
as near like her former self as circumstances will permit, love 
with her old love, and, if needs be, by easy gradations bring 
the parents to realise the change that time and circumstances 
have wrought. Many daughters would not be so wise and con- 
siderato. They would flaunt their fineries, parade their assump- 
tions of learning, and in every way take pains to give the old folks 


The harmonies you realiso can never transcend your perception. | to understand that they are other than themselves, The mother 
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beholds the form of her daughter, but misses the old loving, trust- 
ing, sympathetic, filial spirit, and broods sadly over the change. 
Even on earth, though unconsciously perchance, it is the spirit 
that a mother looks for in her child. It és the spirit that the 
mother recognises in its own realm—the spirit, not the outward 
trappings. But, for all that, a form may represent the spirit 
for the sake of the material illusion to which mortality is wedded. 
However,.this is at any time of but secondary importanice ; soon 
passes away, because there is no longer need for recognition by 
that mode of expression, and only the loving, tender spirit 
remains, with all its possibilities, to make its atmosphere a 
mother’s paradise. | 

In spirit you do not roam about to gape at wonders. 
Whatever you can understand, comprehend, appreciate, comes 
to you because it is a part of your spiritual dower. Spirit in its 
native element may be represented as in a state of solution, and 
in subtle manner appropriating all that is within the compass of its 
comprehension or perception. It is nowhere and yet everywhere. 

If, as spirit, you enjoy another spirit’s hospitality, you 
partake of mental food. The spread will be a reflex of your 
host’s conceptions. If he be an artist, and you give evidence of 
sympathy and understanding, the highest artistic forms of his 
mind will spontaneously reveal themselves. Through the 
avenue of your own perception the subjective will assume 
objectivity. But if you possess no understanding of art, and 
there is void of sympathy, there will be no art creations for you, 
no revelations of higher thought-forms—only your own sterile 
mind-shapes and chilling formalisms. 

In spirit, when you desire to communicate with another in- 
telligence, you are instantly within its consciousness. Spacially 
you were one with it before, but there was absence of conscious 
relations. The wish opens the way to whatever is within the 
range of your mental perception—not an idea beyond. But the 
wish, in spirit, can never spring from mere curiosity. There 
are no curious perceptions. There are eyes only for the dictates 
of love, and sympathy, and charity, or other members of this 
beautiful sisterhood. Quality determines everything. If you 
seek comipanionship you seek kindred aspirations—never degra- 
dations. Evil has no spiritual fellowship. Itis its nature to 


repel. Even on earth crime is banded only for self-protection— 


it is the common danger that holds criminals together—and if 
there exist any closer tie between individual members of a band 
of outlaws, it is not because of recognition of evil but of some 
better quality that in spite of its depressing surroundings, 
succeeds in manifesting itself. It is a libel on even the lowest 
human criminal instinct, to aver that murderers find any attrac- 
tion jn each other’s society. Then how intensified must be the 
repulsion under clear spiritual light! Spiritually considered, 
the belief that like attracts like below the line of good, is a con- 
ceptual monstrosity. 

On earth one quality goes with another. All are included 
in the same bundle of bones. In spirit each quality isa distinct 
expression. Spirit is manifold. Whatever of aspiration there 
is expresses itself—at the same time that the conscience may be 
concerned with the task of undoing the work of a so-called mise 
spent life. The good and pure pushes outward, the degrading 
and selfish inward. Thus a murderer may reside in the artistic 
sphere of a Michael Angelo—by virtue of his powers of artistic 
creations—at the same time that his moral consciousness is 
among those who are said to dwell in prisons, and prisons 
indeed, they are, for spiritual expiation, by the law of its action, 
must proceed in absolute solitude. It is a struggle with self. 
Spiritually, this is the holy of holies, and none may intrude. 
There are men in earth-jails who are there body and soul. 
Others are there only in body—their souls are free from crime 
or stain of conscience, and ‘they commune with the 
most exalted both in time and in eternity. Woe to 
those who are soul-bound! Material walls are but 
as cobwebs in comparison with the binding influence of mental 
or spiritual walls ! The Bastile was battered down, but the king 
who reared it, and those who after him peopled it, for ages must 
dwell within its sombre and soul-crushing shadows. When the 
Bastile ceased to exist on earth it was perpetuated in the world 


of spirit. It is there to-day ; it will remain there for ages to | 


come, because its influence for good or evil is still potent among 
men. It is there to-day,—not made of finer stuff, not matter in 


- any form, but as a hauntitig reminiscence, fot it is in remirtis- 


wences that the very foundations of the Spirit-world are laid. 
This world that I have in such meagre outlines endeavoured 

to present to your mental vision differs essentially from current 

Spiritual representations. You are not bound to acceptit. I 


do not propose to argue for it. If I have brought any light to | 
you, receive it; if you perceive nothing, rest assured that there ~ 
is nothing for you. The spiritual guidance you follow, whatever 
it be, is wiser than any I can put in its place. Whatever it is, 
it is wisely adapted to you. As Thoreau says: ‘ We all keep 
step to different drummers.” The material conception of spirit 
has served the purpose for which it was presented. In its own 
time the higher will displace the lower, the ideal the so-called 
real, and under the inspiration of the loftier conccption 
Spiritualism will take its place in the van of civilisation, 
and make this earth at last, a fit abiding place for perfect men. 


EVIDENCE. 


The effect of what is called ‘‘ evidence” in producing convic- 
tion on the mind, depends much more on the state of knowledge 
and belief which the mind is in, in regard to the matter before 
it, than it does on the intrinsic nature and amount of the evi- 
dence produced. It is exceedingly difficult, much more so than 
is generally imagined, to weigh evidence impartially, without 
allowing the judgment to be unduly influenced by preconceived 
beliefs. It must, we think, be admitted that this applies not only 
to the popular, but also to a very considerable extent, to the 
scientific mind. 

An article in last week’s Spectator entitled ‘‘ The Evidence 
of Extraordinary Events,” deals ably with this question. The 
writer refers to Professor Balfour Stewart’s remarks at the 
General Meeting of the Society for Psychical Research, on 
‘€ Globular Lightning,” and says:— 


‘¢ Now, the question which we should like to put is this, —Was 
the sort of evidence considered requisite to establish the fact 
of globular lightning, before the conception of a travelling 
Leyden jar had been suggested, different in kind from what it is 
now, when a possible explanation of the phenomenon has been 
suggested? It is clear enough, we think, that what was wanted 
was not any extraordinary amount of evidence, but good, sub- 
stantial, ordinary evidence, directed, however, to this. one 
point,—to show, namely, that the lightning observed was not an 
ordinary electric discharge, but was essentially different from it, 
in being an explosion in all directions of a travelling reservoir 
of electricity. It is just the same with what is called thought- 
reading. What we want in order to prove that there are occas- 
sionally other avenues of communication between mind and 
mind besides the ordinary senses, is not any extraordinary 
amount of evidence, but a sufficient amount of ordinary evidence: 
directed to this one point,—that in cases of thought-reading 
there is no means of communication of the ordinary kind open 
between the two minds, none, that is, by sight, or hearing, or 
touch, or smell, or taste, or general muscular action ; and if this 
be once satisfactorily established on the same sort of evidence on 
which it might be satisfactorily established that the electric dis- 
charge was not of the ordinary kind, the ‘thought-reading’ would 
be, we do not say proved, without a great number of verifications, 
but,at least, shown to be the sort of phenomenon well worthy of 
closer and elaborate investigation. Our position is this, —that it is 
a complete mistake to suppose that an alleged new phenomenon 
cannot be established, except by an altogether exceptional 
amount of evidence. It may be established by a substantial 
amount of evidence of a very ordinary kind, so long as that 
evidence goes to the right point, that is, to shew that it is not a 
very ordinary phenomenon in disguise; that the so-called 
thought-reading, for example, does not arise from collusion, or 
from involuntary movements of the eye, or mouth, or hand, 
interpreted with unconscious swiftness by the thought-reader, 
but is due to a genuine flash from one mind,—or, if you please, 
brain,—to the other, unaccompanied by any signs or indications 
such as are used in the ordinary intercourse of men to suggest 
the conceptions conveyed.” 


The writer treats at some length, in the style which it 
deserves, the assumption of fraud and collusion, where witnesses are 
otherwise reliable. While refraining from any expression of belief 
or disbelief in reference to ‘‘ thought-reading ” itself, he says :— 


‘But nothing can be less reasonable than to prefer the 
hypothesis of fraud and collusion to the hypothesis that you have 
really got hold of a new kind of phenomenon which requires an 
enlargement of our ordinary theory, when you are dealing with 
men whose evidence you would cheerfully accept in any other 
sphere of life as final and conclusive.” 


The article concludes thus :— 


‘The main purpose of this paper will be answered, {f we 
induce a few of our readers to think that what is needed for the 
evidehce of extraordiiary phenomena is not an extraordinary 
amount of evidence, but good, valid, ordinary evidence, directed 
to the main point,~-the substantial difference between the 
phenomena alleged to be new,—to be, that is, of a kind requiring 
a grent extension of our ordinary theories,—and the normal 
ee of which we already know the main features and 
aWB, : : | 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES. 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday morning last Mr. King read a paper on “‘ The 
Influence of ial Woke ape in Relation to his own Mental and 
Moral State,’? which was an extremely laudatory testimony in 
favour of the subject or system of which Mr. Wilson is the 
prophet. In the riba Mr. J. J. Morse paid another of his 
monthly visits to this hall, when, as is usual, a large and atten- 
tive audience assembled to hear what his guides had to say on 
‘¢ Mediumship in its Material and Spiritual Aspects.” Their first 
proposition was that mediumship is the ground work of 
Spiritualism, consequently an important—if not the most im- 
portant—subject to Spiritualists. Through mediumship the 
Spirit-world and this are brought into contact, and we are en- 
abled to grasp the hand and exchange loving messages with our 
dear ones gone before; by this agency we have received proof 
palpable of immortality, and of the reunion in the future life of 


those whom death has temporarily separated. The erroneous 


ideas held by a large class of people relative to mediums 
were examined seriatim, and disposed of in a manner 
evidently highly satisfactory to the audience. The control 
strongly advocated more kindness, straightforward and 
brotherly treatment towards mediums, instead of so much 
of that unreal manifestation of friendship in the shape of flattery 
and idol-worship, which continues only so long as each individual 
is the recipient of this, that, or the other special favour. After 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject from various stand- 
points, the value, to the cause, of trance mediumship was 
emphasised, and a place was claimed for it along with all other 
phases of mediumship. 


Res-F'actra. 


QUEBHOC HALL. 


Mr. J. Veitch, in the absence of Mr. MacDonnell, occupied 
the platform on Sunday last, and delivered _a most eloquent 
address. He took as his subject, ‘‘Man the Reformer,” giving 
the history of men who have by their efforts assisted mankind to 
a better state here bolow. He contended that of all the prevail- 
ing systems, theological and otherwise, that claim to aid mankind, 
Spiritualism was superior, because 1t alone was founded upon 
fact, and not upon speculation and doubt. A very pleasant 
interchange of thought took place upon the lecture, which 
shewed that the manner of conducting the meetings adopted at 
this hall is appreciated. 


NHBWOASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


At Newcastle, on Sunday evoning last, the platform of the 
N.S.0.S. was occupied by various speakers, Mr. John Mould, 
chairman, spoke at some length upon the growth of Spiritualism 
in the North, and to the astonishment of some and the amusement 
of others, coolly ascribed the present progress of Spiritualism in 
North Durham to the exertions of himself and colleagues. The 
progress of the movement in that quarter is really due more to 
the indefatigable exertions of the President of the Gateshead 
Society, and this certainly is the unanimous opinion of North 
Durham Spiritualism, although the Herald management has 
studiously avoided the mention of his labours, and even of his 
name. 

On Monday evening, July 24th, the quarterly meeting of the 

above Society was held at Weir’s Court, Mr. John Mould in the 
chair. The secretary's report shewed that the financial deficit 
had increased from £18 18s. 3d. in the previous quarter to 
£23 3s. 4d. inthe present quarter, thus shewing, despite the 
very small outlay for lecturer's fees, viz., £2 28., the sum of 
£9 5s. ld. of further debts had been incurred. This looks 
somewhat strange in the face of what has been said about 
paid speakers being the cause of the Society’s debt. Tho 
séances under the mediumship of Mr. Michael Chambers, 
while partially approved of by some, do not mect with anything 
like goneral approbation. During the mecting the question was 
asked by Mr. Cairns why Messrs. Sced and Robson had left the 
Society. The secretary read a letter from Mr. Robson stating 
that his action was owing to the creed doginatised over the 
movement by the Conference in Weir's Court m April, under the 
presidentship of Mr. Enmore Jones. After this letter had been 
read a general protestation on the part of the mombers was 
manifested against the Society having any part in, or inany way 
acknowledging the creed at that time enforced upon them. 
This strong protest forced the president into the unenviable and 
ridiculous position of repudiating the creed (in the name of the 
Society) which he has so stoutly supported of late, and at the 
Conference. Thereupon Mr..H. A. Kersey expressed his satis- 
faction that the ‘‘orthodox hash” prepared at the Conference, 
and served from their platform recently, had been at last firmly re- 
jected bythomembers. It was then unanimously resolved torequest 
Mr. W. C. Robson to return to their midst, and to assure him that 
the N.S.C.S. had no part with, and repudiated in toto, the 
creed as advertised from week to week in the Herald. We 
may state that Mr. Scod resigned because he could not work 
with Messrs. Mould and Hare. The meoting adjourned until 
Wednesday evening, August 2nd, to consider a motion which 
proposes to rescind a resolution passed by tho late committee 
six months ago, to take ‘‘two hundred copies of a paper called the 
Herald of Progress at the full retail price—1d. por copy.” 


GatEsHEap.—On Sunday last, at the meeting-place of the 
Gateshead Society, Mr. H. Burton, president, lectured on ‘‘ The 
General Aspects of Spiritualism.” the course of his address 
he discoursed, very strongly, upon the narrow creeds and intoler- 
able dogmas which a few Spiritualists were endeavouring to 
wo upon the movement. Mr. Wm, Pickering occupied the 
chair. 

Herron-Le-Hotz.—On Saturday afternoon, at the above 
place, a large Spiritualistic funeral took place. The deceased, 

rs. Sweeney, passed away, after a short illness, at the early 
age of twenty. She was well known in the immediate district 
as a firm and warm adherent of the movement. The event is 
stated to have been predicted about ten months ago by Mr. 
Barker, a local clairvoyant, who mentioned the month of July 
as the time of her departure to the Spirit-world. Curiosity 
attracted a number of strangers to witness a ceremony entirely 
novel to them. ‘Mr. H. Burton conducted the simple and 
impressive service, which produced a marked effect on the 
assembly. The address he delivered was ae in its pathos 
and affecting in the lessons to be derived from such an occasion, 
being entirely free from the coldness of a formal ceremony. 
During the evening Mr. H. Burton performed the interesting 
ceremony of ‘‘ naming,” two infants, in course of which he gave 
an address appropriate to the occasion.—NORTHUMBRIA. 


WORE OF THE COMING WHEE. 
LONDON. 


Sunday, August 6.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 am., Discussion. 
7p.m., Lecture, Mr. J. Veitch. 
3 August 6.—Quebec Hall. ¥% p.m., Lecture, Mr. Iver 
Macdonnell, ‘* Variety of Truth.” 
Monday, August 7.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, 
Great Russell-street. Members’ Private Subscription 
Séance with Miss Wood, 7 p.m. 
Tuesday, August 8.—Centra] Association. Finance Committee, 
6 p.m. Council Meeting, 6.30. 
a August 8.—Quebec Hall. 
8.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, August 9. Central Association. Members’ Private 
Subscription Séance with Miss Wood, 7 p.m. 
Saturday, August 12.—Members’ Subsoription Séance with Miss 
C. E. Wood, 7 p.m. 


PROVINCES. 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


’ 


Lecture, Mr. Wilson, 


Dr. PreEeBLEs.—We see by the American journals that Dr. 
J. M. Peebles, who for several years has been devoting con- 
siderable time to the study of medicine, attending both allo- 
pathic and eclectic medical colleges, has been offered, and has 
accepted, the Professor’s Chair of Ontology, Bio-dynamics, and 
Nervous Diseases, in the American Eclectic Medical College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This will allow the doctor, if so disposed, to 
lecture, not only upon the basis of life and the laws of life 
and health, but upon the psychic forces, on trance, dream, 
vision, and on the influences connecting the visible and invisible 
worlds. 

Tue ENGINEER waS WaRNED.—An enginecr, while riding 
on his engine in front of his train down the mountain steeps of 
the Clearfield Branch, Pennsylvania, the other day, after testing 
the quantity of water in his boiler by using the two upper 
gauges, which indicated that all was right, heard a voice, “ Try 
the lower gauge.” The voice was loud and distinct, and he says 
it was the voice of his father, who has been dead for some years. 
After looking around to seo him, he opened the lower gauge and 
found no water. The boiler was foaming, and the engineer sa 
that but for the timely warning all would have been blown up in 
ton ininutes, —Detroit Free Press. 

Some years ago Thomas, eldest son of John Wilson, Orange 
City, Plymouth Co., Ia., went to New Mexico. He corresponded 
regularly with his parents. On the night of the 19th of March 
Mrs. Wilson was sitting by the fire waiting for the return of her 
husband, who had gone that day to Le Mars. The children 
had retired to bed, and silence prevailed within and without the 
house. At 10.30 Mrs. Wilson laid down a paper she was read- 
ing, and stepped to the mantel to wind the clock. A mirror 
stood on the mantel, and as she approached she saw in it the 
face of her absent son. She stood speechless while the phantom 
slowly faded from view, and then fell in a swoon to the floor. 
Two days later Mr. Wilson received a telegram announcing that 
his son had died on the 12th inst., at 10.30 p.m., the time of 
Mrs. W.’s vision.—Detroté Pree Press. 


— — 


Mr. J. J. Monst’s AproIntMENTS.—WaxsAt : August 13th ; 
Piymourn : August 20th ; Fatmoury : August 27th ; ConnwALi 
district : end of August ; GATESHEAD : Septomber 3rd and 4th.— 
For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 63, Sigdon-road 
Dalston, London, E,—[Advt.] 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘'M.A.(Oxon.)” ° 


TIME, SPACE, AND ETERNITY. 
This little book,* . which I remember long ago—years 


' before Mr. Crookes first mentioned it to Serjeant Cox and 


me—has always appeared to contain arguments and thoughts 
which a Spiritualist should sympathise with. Serjeant Cox, 
being thus introduced to it, employed some of them at 
the close of his ‘Introduction to Psychology,” but he 
has by no means exhausted or even fully stated the curious 
speculations contained in those sixty little pages. We.are so 
accustomed to take things as we see them, accepting surface 
explanations, that many of us have carried the same method 
into our dealings with the supersensuous phenomena of which 
we know so little. It may be well to reflect that sometimes 
things are demonstrably not what they seem. Some elementary 
considerations will shew this. Light travels at the rate of about 
200,000 miles in a second. The sun, therefore, being 923 
millions of miles distant, has risen eight minutes before it 
becomes visible to us. It takes fifty-four minutes for a ray to 
come to us from Jupiter; two hours from Uranus ; and no less 
than twelve years from that glorious star Vega in the Lyre. 
This calculation might be indefinitely prolonged, till the mind 
refused to take in the facts: ¢eg., from a star of third magni- 
tude a ray of light takes thirty years to reach us, and from one 
of the seventh, 180 years, while from one of the twelfth magni- 


which mects the oye has left the star 4,000 years ago. Nothing, 
then, is more sure than that we do not see any star as vé is. 
Vega appears to our eye as it was twelve years and more ago, 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, its light may have 
been finally quenched before the child of ten years old, who 
wonders at its glory, first drew the breath of life. 


Reverse these considerations, and seo what views are opened 
out. Imagine the universe peopled with beings like ourselves, 
gifted with the requisite power of vision, or a sufficiently good 
telescope. What would happen? An observer on the sun 
would sce this earth as it was eight minutes before. An observer 
in Vega would see what occurred more than twelve years before ; 
and a denizen of a twelfth magnitude star might now be 
gazing on the palmy days of Memphis, and be tracing the 
adventures of Abraham and Lot. So then, Omniscience and 
Omnipresence are one and the same thing. Only postulate an 


_and he would see at a glance all that ever occurred ; he would 
be omniscient. The extension of space is identical with that 
of time. A human being capable of being transmitted through 
space—-i. ¢., delivered from the prison-house of the body—might 
see from one fixed star Galileo before the Inguisition ; from 
another St. Augustine as he brought Britain into relation with the 
highest civilisation of that far-off epoch ; from another the Battle 
of Waterloo, and from yet another the pomp and splendour of 
Solomon in all his glory. The universe preserves an imperish- 
able record of the past, and is in very,truth the scroll of the 
book of God’s remembrance. It is not alone on the floor of the 
secret chamber that the blood-stain of murder is indelibly fixed, 
but the hideous details are photographed with faultless accuracy 
and imperishable permanence on the ether of Space. 


* The Stars and the Earth.” London: Balliere, Tindal], and Cox, 1880, 
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Carry on this thought. Let our observer with infinite power 
of vision be placed on a star of the twelfth magnitude. He sees 
before him the history of Abraham. Let him be moved rapidly 


forward with such speed that in an hour he comes to the 


distance from the earth at which the sun is fixed. Imagine this, 
and you will have this unquestionable resylt. Your observer 
has had before his eye the entire history of the world from that 
distant time till eight minutes ago, and he has seen it all in an 


hour. He has lived this 4,000 years in a single hour. In 
annihilating the ordinary conditions of Space you have also killed 


the limitations of time. In one hour he has lived 4,000 years; and 
if for the hour you substitute, a second, in that flash of time he 


would have summed up the events of forty centuries. That with 


the higher and more developed Spirits ‘‘a thousand years are 
as one day” may conceivably be a literal truth. And what seem 
to us to be the indisputable facts of time and space may be 
demonstrably false conceptions, belonging only to an elementary 
state of being. 


These sublime conceptions are susceptible of further appli- 
cation. Imagine that the light, and with it the reflection of 
some earthly occurrence, arrives at a star in twenty years, and 
that our observer mounts to this same star in twenty years and 
one day, starting, say, at the moment when a particular rose 
began to bloom. He will find there an image of this rose as it 
was one day before it began to blossom, and if he were endowed 
with infinite powers of sight and observation, he would have 
had time and means of studying for twenty years the changes 
which occurred to that rose in a single day. So we ‘haye a 
microscope for time: as the lens enlarges a thousand times the 
space a tiny object occupies, so here we have a means of en- 
larging a momentary occurrence to the magnitude of a century. 


Nor is it difficult to shew by a single consideration how 
absolutely fictitious are our conceptions of time. Imagine that 
from this moment the course of the stars and of our earth 
becomes twice as rapid as before. The year is six months ; the 
day twelve hours; the normal duration of life half three-score 
and ten years. , The hands of the clock would travel twice as 
fast; all the processes of nature would proceed with double 
rapidity. How should we be affected by the change? We 
should know none. Our thirty-five years would pass as the 
seventy did; our days would be as full of busy idleness, or 
strenuous toil; our night’s rest would not be perceptibly 
diminished. We should be to all outward seeming as we were. 
A similar result would follow if the period and processes of life 
were accelerated a million times, or if they were reduced to the 
smallest conceivable point. There may be in the minutest 
globule of water a microscopic animalcule whose ideas on these 
matters are as lofty, and as misguided, as our own. For whether 
any space of time is what we call long or short depends solely 
upon our standard of comparison and measurement. Compared 
with that endless duration which we call eternity, the question 
is not susceptible of answer. Time is not necessary for the 
origination or existence of an idea, but only for its communi-— 
cation. The idea oxists as independently of time as the entire — 
history of the world docs. ‘‘ Time is only the rhythm of the 
world’s history.” 


And what of space? As, in roference to eternity, finite time 
vanishes, so inreferencetoendlessspace the entirecreated universe 
is an inappreciable point. Reduce the standards of measurement 
in the same way as we reduce the standards of time, and a 
similar result follows. If our solar system were, in all its infinite 
details, suddenly contracted to the size of a globule of water, or 
a grain of sand, we should move and exist with the same free- 
dom from restraint, and be absolutely unconscious that any 
change had taken place. Unless we had a standard of compari- 
son we should be.in blissful ignorance, though our stature were 
but the decillionth of an inch, and our world were of micros 
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scopic magnitude. Time and space are. human conceptions, 
methods of contemplation incident to our present state of exis- 
tence ; and no more inherently true than is the human concep- 
tion of life as necessarily consisting of conception, growth, 
decay, and death. It may be said in reference to these methods 
of dealing with time and space, that we have only narrowed 
them down to an infinitely small point, and have not really got 
rid of them. Scientifically it may be replied that, in its strictest 
sense, tho idea of the infinitely small is the same as the idea of 
nothing. As long as something more than nothing remains we 
must continue to divide it. The end is only reached when we 
have got to that which is no further divisible, i.¢., ‘a point 
without parts and magnitude.” 


But it is possible by a simple illustration still more com- 
pletely to bring home to the mind the fact that space, as far as 
it is within the scope of our senses, does not exist in the ex- 
panded and varied forms which we see around us, but that these 
are dependent on our human methods of perception. We are 
familiar with the magic lantern. It is so constructed that a 
picture painted in colours on glass is thrown upon a lens, which 
has the property of refracting all rays that fall on its surface, 
and focussing them in a single point. Through this point they 
pass and expand the picture, diverging from one another as 
much as they previously converged. Now, given perfect lenses, 
and a perfectly smooth surface on which the picture is to be cast, 
if the lantern be brought so near to the surface that the focus 
falis on it, the light would appear as a single distinct minute 
bright point. Yet that tiny speck of light contains the whole 
of the picture with all its details of form and colour; and the 
withdrawal of the lantern will cause these to become visible to 
our imperfect senses. They are then no less in the point of 
light than in the expanded picture, but our eyes are not con- 
structed to see them. The surface has become a point: that 
point contains all the varied, distinct parts of the surface; 
and it results that the differences which appear by the separa- 
tion and juxtaposition of the component parts do not require 
Space as absolutely necessary to their existence, but that one 
single, indivisible point may contain them all. Only when we 
want to see them we must expand our point into a surface. 


These considerations, which pretend only to be conceivably 
possible, t.e., not contrary to the laws of thought, are, I think, 
interesting from the point of viow of an observant Spiritualist. 
They lead up directly to Zdllner’s conception of a Fourth 
Dimension in Space. They are calculated to make us pause 
before we explain all the mysterious phenomena of Spiritualism 
- by what is called ‘‘rude common sense”—a most unsafe and 
treacherous guide in such matters. Already we sec reason to 
distrust the evidence of our senses in matters of daily life. How 
shall they pilot us safely in the midst of new and unimagined 
difficulties when the average experience of mankind is traversed 
and contradicted, as in the tying of knots on an endless cord, 
and in the defiance of ordinary laws that govern matter, 
recorded, among many other observors, by Zéllner in his 
‘‘'Transcendental Physics”? In dealing with the phenomena 
that meet us on the very threshold of an investigation into 
mediumship, it is surely well that we use ‘common sense” 
guardedly, pondering how it treats us even when we watch the 
sun rising and setting, and wondering by how much all marvels 
would be diminished, and most problems be solved, if wo had 
but mastered the great problem of all, Know thyself. 

| M.A. (Oxon.) 


THE “PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW.” 


The August number of this periodical contains the conclu- 
Bion of the extraordinary collection of narratives entitled, 
‘*¢ Ghostly Visitors,” and which we see are to be published in a 
separate form; a curious article by Mrs. Howitt-Watts on tho 
‘¢ Mystical Death of the Insane” ; the second part of ‘‘ Krishna 
and Christ,” by Arthur Lillie; and an article on ‘ Psycho- 
graphy,” to the most important feature of which we have devoted 
another column. The remainder of the number is made up 
with a further instalment of ‘‘ The Great Kingsbury Puzzle,” a 
letter on the “‘Law of Deterioration,” the usual ‘ Monthly 
Summary,” and ‘‘ Notes and Comments.” 


During the past week a number of visitors made a call at the 
premises of the Central Association of Spiritualists, whore a 
cordial welcome is accorded and information obtained. . 


A DREAM, 


In the course of an address by Dr. Hack Tuke, delivered last 
year as President of the Medico-Psychological Association, at the 
annual meeting of the Society, he was speaking of the ‘‘ creation, 
of an almost new character—the asylum superintendent,” the 
need for which had ‘arisen in consequence of the revolution 
which had taken place in the asylums of this country, and the 
system under which they were managed. He then narrated the 
following :— 

One Sunday afternoon, some years ago, Dr. Ray [of Phila- 
delphia ] fell asleep in his chair while reading old Fuller's 
portraits of the Good Merchant, the Good Judge, the Good 
Soldier, &c., in his work entitled, ‘‘The Holy and Profane 
State,” and so sleeping, dreamed he read a MS., the first 
chapter of which was headed, ‘“‘The Good Superintendent.” 
Awakening from his nap by the tongs falling on the hearth, the 
doctor determined to reproduce from memory as much of his 
dream as possible for the benetit of his brethren. One of these re- 
covered fragments runs thus :—‘‘ The Good Superintendent hath 
considered well his qualifications for the office he hath assumed, 
and been governed not more by a regard for his fortunes than by 
a hearty desire to benefit his fellow-men. . . . To fix his hold on 
the confidence and goodwill of his patients he spareth no effort, 
though it may consume his time and tax his patience, or encroach 
seemingly on the dignity of his office. A formal walk through 
the wards, and the ordering of a few drugs, compriseth but a 
small part of his means for restoring the troubled mind. To 
prepare for this work, and to make other means effectual, he 
carefully studieth the mental movements of his patients. 
He never grudges the moments spent in quiet, familiar inter- 
course with them, for thereby he gaineth many glimpses of their 
inner life that may help him in their treatment. He maketh him- 
self the centre of their system round which they all revolve, being 
held in their places by the attraction of respect and confidence.” 

Proceeding with his address, Dr. Tuke says :—‘‘ And much 
more so admirable that it is difficult to stay one’s hand. You 
will, Ithink, agree with me that what Dr. Ray dreamed is better 
than what many write when they are wide awake, and those 
familiar with Dr. Ray’s career and his character will be of the 
opinion of another Transatlantic worthy (Dr. John Gray, of 
Utica), that in this act of unconscious cerebration the dreamer 
unwittingly described himself.” 


THE EVIDENCE OF EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Spectator.”’) 


Sir,—In an article in your issue of July 29th, on the 
evidence required for the beliof of events beyond the ordinary 
exporienco of the senses, you refer to the instances mentioned 
by Miss Cobbe, in a volume just published, where. the dying 
man, at his last moment, seems to have had a vision of those 
who had gone before, filling his passing spirit with delight and 
wonder. Such occurrences as these, you argue, are not to be 
treated as simply incredible, when supported by sound, ordiyary 
evidenco. But they are open to the obvious objection that the 
vision might be purely subjective, and that when the dying man 
seemed to see his dead brother standing before him it was pro- 
bably only an act of exalted imagination, due to the excited 
state of his brain at the moment of death. Of course, it must 
always be impossible conclusively to establish the external reality 
of the manifestation in such a case. But an instance occurred 
within my own knowledge, in which the presumption that the 
vision arose from dwelling on the thoughts of a departed object 
of affection was strongly rebutted by the circumstances of the case. 

Between forty and fifty years ago, a young’ girl, a near 
connection of mine, was dying of consumption. She had lain for 
some days in a prostrate condition, taking no notice of anything, 
when she epened her eyes, and, looking upwards, said slowly,— 
‘¢Susan—and Jane—and Ellen!” as if recognising the presenco 
of her threo sisters, who had proviously died of the same disease. 
Then, after a short pause, ‘‘ And Edward, too !” she continued, 
naming « brother then supposed to be alive and well in India, as if 
surprised at seeing him in the company. She said no more, and 
sank shortly afterwards. In course of the post, letters came from 
India announcing the death of Edward from an accident, a week 
or two previous to the death of his sister. This was told to 
me by an elder sister who nursed the dying girl, and was pre- 
gent at her bedside at the time of the apparent vision. 

Tam, Sir, &c., 
31, Queen Anne Street: H. Wrpewoop, 
[ Tho above letter appoared in last week’s Spectator.—Ep, ] 
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A SLATE-WRITING MANIFESTATION. 


The following account of a slate-writing manifestation is 
exceptionally interesting and valuable, on account of the com- 
. plete evidence it presents of the reality of the fact of ‘‘ direct 
writing ;” and also of the very strong evidence it presents as to 
the identity of the intelligence which produced the writing. 

The account is taken from the current number of the Psycho- 
logical Review, and is contained in an article entitled ‘‘ Psycho- 
graphy,” by John Wetherbee, of Boston, U.S,A. We have 
partly condensed the narrative, and partly copied the essential 
portions in the writer’s own words, thus making it read more 
easily and consecutively for our purpose. We mention this to 
explain the absence of quotation marks. Mr. Wetherbee gives his 
account thus :— 


Mr. Watkins, the slate-writing medium, wished me to see 
his manifestations, and I said, ‘‘If Ican have everything my 
own way I will.” Ho assented ; and I said I would wait on him 
the next day in the afternoon. On my way to his rooms I 
stopped at a store, and bought two common slates with wooden 
frames. At my request some holes were bored in the frames, 
and I tied the slates together with strong twine, first putting a 
bit of pencil in the space between them. I then put this extem- 
porised double slate—as I had firmly tied it—into my bag, and 
went to Mr. Watkins’ rooms. I found him waiting for me. It 
was a bright sunny afternoon. 

IT took a seat at the table, Mr. Watkins sitting vis-a-vis, 
Pointing to some slates, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Wetherbee, take them, 
and see that they are clean.” Instead of doing so, I took the 
new slates out of my bag, tied together as I had tied them, 
laid them on the table, and placed my two hands flat on 
the top of the two slates, which of course, lay one on top of 
the other—forming, practically, a double slate—Mr. Watkins 
putting his hands on the top of mine. I soon felt and heard 
a slight scratching inside the slates under my hands. Mr. 
Watkins at once took his hands off mine, and we listened to the 
scratching suv mysteriously being performed, which of itself was 
an interesting phenomenon, for there was movement of some 
kind without visible agency. The slates lay, as placed, under 
my ‘hands—neither hands nor slates had been moved—in plain 
sight all the time. The scratching stopped with three sharp 
tappings, and I then untied the string and turned over the 
slates, and on one of the closed faces was an intelligent, legibly- 
written letter, beginning with, ‘‘ My dear son-in-law,” speaking 
of my wife, and signed ‘‘ William Beales.” I use real names, 
Mr. B. was the editor of the well-known Boston Post, and his 
daughter was my wife. 


I do not think Mr. Watkins knew anything of my domestic 


connections, and if he had it would not have affected the 
astounding fact that that slate covered with an intelligent 
message was the act of no being in the form ; the pencil moving 
and writing in the dark space between the slates, not half an 
inch wide, of itself, as far asany human being was concerned. 
It was and must have been the intelligent work or will of an 
invisible presence. Mr. Watkins asked me if it was satisfactory, 
and I said, ‘‘ Very satisfactory, and conclusive of a disembodied 
presence.” ‘‘ I donot think,” said I to Mr. Watkins, ‘‘ it was Mr. 
B., but that makes no difference ; it was some Spirit, I am sure 
of that, and that settles the question.” I said to Mr. Watkins 
that Mr. B. wrote a rather bold and perpendicular hand, and 
this was a rather fine running hand. There was also a gram- 
matical error, but I did not speak of this. 

Mr. Watkins said, ‘‘ Well, let us try again.” Isaid, ‘‘No; 
theso slates are mine, and I would not take ten dollars for them 
with the communication written without human hands.” He 
said the Spirit would write on the other slate, and not deface 
the one written. I then put one slate onthe other as before, 
without tying them, putting my hands on them as I did before, 
and immediately the scratching began and ended as before ; and 
the message read beginning as before, and saying, ‘‘I will now 
try and write more as I used to,” &c. 

If Iam understood, and I am trying to be very exact, the 
reader will notice three things. First, the bit of pencil moved 
of its. own volition. As far as matter is concerned, if it had 
ended there, or if the scratches had not been intelligent, they 
would have been a matter of profound interest. Second, it 
proved to be as clearly a written communication as anybody 
could have written, purporting to be from a relative, as I have 
said, not likely to have been known by Watkins, and some of 
the data could not in the nature of things have been known. 
Thirdly, the invisible power, whatever it was, or who- 
ever it was, was an unseen listener to my comments, and 
seized the idea of my criticism and wrote a second time, 
correcting his style to suit the case; saying so, I might 

add a fourth, and say, whoever he was, that though 
‘ hearing my voice, he could not read my mind, or he 
would have corrected his grammar, which carried in the second 
attempt the same fault I had silently noticed in the other. 


It is much to be desired that some of our mediums at home 
would try to develop the power of obtaining manifestations of 
this kind under similar conditions. 


Few people know how brave or how cowardly they really are. 


DR. SLADE IN TROUBLE. 


From reports contained in the Banner of Light and in the 
Religio-Philosophical Jowrnal it appears that Dr. Slade got into 
trouble last month at Belleville, in Ontario. An engagement 
of, it seems, a somewhat indefinite character had been made by 
his agent, Mr. Simmons, fora week’s work there in séances 
and lectures. Most injudiciously, as it turned out, he went - 
alone. He says he was worked very hard, giving as many as 
five séances in‘a day, besides lectures. Shortly before the 
expiration of the week, it is stated that the chief of police 
and several persons who came with him urgently requested a 
séance before he left the city. If an account given of this 
séance is to be relied on, it appears to have been held with 
a total disregard of ordinary conditions and arrangements, and 
in a way which no medium having any regard for his reputa- 
tion would have submitted to, and which could have given no 
satisfaction to any real inquirers. One report of this séance 
says :— 

‘* Dr. Slade, taking a double slate, sat quietly down to await 
results, having previously offered those present an opportunity to 
examine the slate, which they declined to do, appearing to be. 
satisfied that all was right, and declaring they ‘were not looking 
for fraud.’ On account of the noise in the streets, and that. 
made by those present asking questions, the usual sound of the 
tiny pencil in writing the message could not be heard, and Slade 
occasionally opened the slate to see if a message had been written. 
Finally one present suddenly grabbed ‘the slates and cried out, 
‘T have caught you!’ The slate was full of writing, and the 
Chief of Police said, ‘I saw the writing before you commenced 
trying to get a communication from the Spirits.’ Dr. Slade 
told him he was mistaken ; that he did not write the message 
himself, and knew nothing of its nature, and that his statement 
that he had previously produced the writing on the slates by 
placing a piece of pencil under his finger nail and writing there- 
with, was false in every particular. The Chief of Police then 
said unless he (Slade) admitted that he produced the manifesta- 
tions himself, or in other words, that he was a fraud, he would 
have him arrested. Having passed through one severe ordeal 
before on British soil, and not believing that justice, common 
sense, or devotion to Spiritualism required him to sacrifice him- 
self to a mob, and having an engagement in Detroit, he 
reluctantly said, ‘ It is sleight of hand ’~—finishing the sentence 
when he arrived on a soil where greater breadth of freedom is 
enjoyed—‘ so slight you cannot detect it, nor can anyone else 
account for it, under any other hypothesis than that it is caused 
by Spirits.’ ” | 

Ié is impossible for us to give space for even a summary 
of the whole columns of matter which have been sent us on 
the case. The fact appears to be that Dr. Slade, in order, as 
he thought, to escape arrest, had resort to sufficient prevarica- 
tion or denial to pacify the authorities; although, as Mr. 
Simmons, Dr. Slade’s agent, asks, ‘‘Is it to be supposed 
that an officer would allow a person to depart when the 
evidence of his guilt was complete?” It is probable that Dr. 
Slade’s conduct cannot be completely defended, but the real 
lesson to be learnt is the folly of irregular and disorderly 
séances, This cannot be too strongly impressed both on 
mediums and inquirers. 


HOW BHAUTIFUL IT IS TO BE ALIVE. 


How beautiful it is to be alive, | 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 

That we might sing, how happy is our case, 
How beautiful it is to be alive. 


To read in some good book until we feel 
Love for thé one who wrote it ; then to kneel 
Close unto Him whose love our souls will shrive, 
While every moment’s joy doth more reveal 
How beautiful it isto be alive. : 


Rather to go without what might increase 
Our worldly standing, than our souls deprive 
Of frequent speech with God, or than to cease | 
To feel through having lost our health and peace, 
How beautiful it is to be alive. ~ 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw nigh, 
Into the bosom of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies ; or to try 
To bear all nobly, hoping still to ory 

How beautiful it is to be alive. : 


Thus ever towards man’s height of nobleness, 
‘Striving some new progression to contrive, 
. Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 
Death’s hand, and, having died, feel none the less 
How beautiful it is to be alive,. 


’ Henry Svrroy.. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
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4, Ave Maria-lane, London, and all Booksellers. 


The Editor of “Light” 1s out of Town, and correspondents are there- 
fore asked to exercise a little patience if thoir communications 
have not in every case immediate attention. 

Just now news of special interest is not very abundant, and there- 
fore for the next few weeks—that is, until the dull season is 
over—we shall print fewer pages than usual. 


SPIRITUALISM: WHAT IS THH GOOD OF IT? 
An Answer to Friends. 


I am often asked—as regards ‘‘ Spiritualism,” as it is called 
—‘* What is the good of all this nonsense ?’ 

My answer is, it has been the solution of the great question 
of life, Is there evidence of a Hereafter? With my opinions, 
and a disbelief in the dogmas and, to my mind, the degrading 
teachings of the so-called ‘‘ Christian” religionists, there was 1o 
me no light left worthy of living or dying for, and the natural 
solution of such a difficulty in any great or sudden trouble 
would have been an escape from positive ills to what might 
have been considered a possibility of rest and forgetfulness of 
this world’s troubles. 

The new light of Spiritualism, however, changed all this. In 
place of despair in this world, and uncertainty as to the next, 
comes the bright faith, that ‘‘there is a remedy for every 
wrong, and a satisfaction for every soul ;” that everything is 
progressive and prospective, and man is to live hereafter ; that 
this world is for his education only, and this life but a prepara- 


. tion for the real existence of which this is only the verge; also 


that the’ real life on the other side the grave is a refined con- 
tinuation of our brief existence here, with all its intellectual 
possibilities a million-fold developed, and only its physical 
impediments discarded and left behind ; that wocan, and indeed 
must continue to work out our higher future in obedience to the 
highest of God’s laws, and therefore that there is something to 
live for, however dark our present surroundings; because 
compensation and development are certain hereafter. This isthe 
good of Spiritualism as I have experienced it, and no scoffs or 
railings can ever shake my satisfaction in having found so real a 
comfort and solace, leading to contentment with, or at least 
resignation to, the evils of this life, and joyful hopes in the 
prospect beyond. Others may have arrived at the same trust- 
fulness by other and more orthodox roads, but I could not have 
travelled to the same goal by any other path, and I cannot 
conceive it possible for any reasoning mind to be so satisfied 
with the ordinary credal and Church teachings, as I have been 
with the evidences that have gradually produced my own convic- 
tions, and which have landed me on the firm and invincible 
‘¢ lighthouse ’’ I have now gained. During a period of mental 
and physical prostration, produced by causes far different from 
those to which it has been ascribed, I can truly say my only 
saving power has been the ray of joy felt owing to the convictions 
produced by the very thoughts to which my gloom has been 
attributed.* | 
. As to the means by which I have been led step by step to 
my present convictions, and as to the surprise often expressed 
that my ‘‘common sense could be so tricked by the humbug of 
mediums,” I would reply that no tricks have ever influenced 
me, or had anything to do with the grand teachings of 

Spiritualism—as it is called. 
YT am fully aware of the imposture connected with many 


* “Spiritualism '? has been blamed foy oyery sign of physical or montal 
disquiet, . 


public exhibitions of mediumship, and have sufficient contempt for 
the deceivers, as well as for the credulity of the deceived, to 
preserve me from attaching the slightest importance to anything 
in the way of evidence that I have not well proved and 
thoroughly investigated. 

The existence of deceit and trickery, however, is no ground 
for ignoring evidence or fact, when all possibility of, as well as 
inducement to, deceit is removed ; as well might we deny all 
goodness, or truth in any form, because of the badness or 
falsehood in the world, or the genuineness of every coin because 
base money is to be met with. Wilful ignorance is not pure 


| wisdom, nor blind prejudice a safe arbiter of judgment; and 


because I have searched with such diligence and natural sense 
as I am gifted with, and found something that I prize very 
greatly, and you have neglected or failed to search, and indeed 
have closed every door of your mind, because of your great 
prejudice against every thought appertaining to this subject, it 
can bo no proof that my conclusions must be wrong and that 
yours must be right, Every fact I have discovered, and every 
idea I have formed about ‘‘Spiritualism” has been forced 
upon me in spite of natural scepticism and prejudices, and it is 
absurd to suppose that knowledge so hardly acquired can be 
thrown off or ignored, at the whim of unreasoning fancy ; and 
that I shall surrender the ‘‘ pearl of great price” (to me) that 
I have found after so much-diligent search, merely because you 
have a dislike to the whole subject, and know positively nothing 
about it, because you have never sought the knowledge. 

No riches could ever purchase the soul-peaceI have found, 
and no social or domestic troubles or sorrow can ever stifle the 
heart-satisfaction I feel from the result of my search ; and how- 
ever much I may be made to suffer by loss of domestic sympathy 
and repose, my knowledge that the bright future is compara- 
tively near, and that the few years of suffering must soon give 
place to more congenial surroundings, enables me to perform 
my allotted task with greater serenity than I should otherwise 
feel, and to look forward to the bright ‘“‘ beyond,” where all 
things shall be set right in accordance with that law of compensa- 
tion which is one of the teachings of Spiritualism. 

T would have no blind, unreasoning reliance placed on empty 
forms and ceremonies, no ‘‘ parrot” learning of beliefs and 
catechisms, but a nrm and steadfast belief to be taught from 
infanoy, that to be good you must do what is good, and that for 
every sin committed, for every wrong act done, atonement must 
be made either in this life or hereafter ; that to be happy here- 
after you must try to be happy, and make others happy here. 

I pass over the thorny path of years of scepticism and 
investigation which I have had to tread, before anything like 
my present convictions were attained. Such experiences must 
be personal to be of any value, and can only be valuable to the 
individual experiencing them. No verbal or written detail of 
such searches after knowledge can bring conviction to another's 
mind. Like faith in all religious convictions, they must be 
gained by each individual for himself. I can only say for myself 
that I surrendered no doubt, preconceived idea, or old teaching, 
until fairly driven to do so by such an accumulated weight 
of evidence and extent of mental exercise, as compelled me to 
abandon the old light and to adopt the new ; and I have daily 
increased my faith, and more firmly established my convictions, 
by conscious proofs of continual unseen Spirit influence and 
comnyinion, which were only partially made apparent during 
my earlier state of scepticism. 


I have now a continual consciousness of unseen influences ~ 


and presonces about and around me, sometimes folt, at other 
times only perceived intuitionally. I feel also that my thoughts 
and actions are often prompted by something outside my own 
will, and looking back through my past life, I cin plainly discern 
an ever-ruling Control to have been at work directly for my 
good ; events that have seemed unpropitious at the time of their 
occurrence, have proved subsequent blessings ; promptings that 
Thave followed without any definite prospect of good, have unex- 
pectedly opened up advantages that Inever dreamed of; seeming 
misfortunes cvon have lead to real benefits, and, altogether, 
my life appears to have been watched over, and guarded by an 
especial Care, which I now see emanated from the Spirit side of 
nature, called vaguely by some ‘‘ Providence,” by others “luck” 
or “opportunity,” but which I feel with a strong certainty 
proceeded from direct interference of ‘‘ Guardian Spirits,” who, 
under the all-wise universal laws that pervade nature, are per- 
mitted to minister to humanity, and who lovingly attempt to 
carry out their mission, though, unfortunately, the grossness of 
our senses and physical nature often prevents their success, 
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Is not this a glorious aspiration? To teach the salvation 
and regeneration of humanity, through its own (spiritualised) 
kindred ; to let experience be the ‘ witness,” and knowledge 
brought out of that experience give the claim and right to 
teach, kindred love and sympathy forming the motive, 

This is my idea of at least the first heaven awaiting 
humanity,—where knowledge must exist, or be acquired ; 
where pure love and sympathy teach how to apply it for the 
highest good ; and where the spiritualised, and so utterly 
refined feelings and aspirations of the highest humanity are 
experienced and applied, to draw ‘ mortals” upwards, and to 
perfect those already made ‘‘immortal,” for further progress in 
their onward path of spiritual development. 

These ideas are to me a real, and satisfying religion, and if I 
am wrong in my conclusions, after so much painful and earnest 
aspiring to know something of ‘*Truth,” I feel I can be 
resigned to the consequences, and can rely on merciful 
forgiveness being exercised towards me, as to one who has 
earnestly striven to know, and do right in this mattcr, according 
to the light he has been able to obtain. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EMBODIMENTS. 
To the Editor of “ Liaurt.” 


Srrz,—The two dissertations under the above title from the 
pen of Mr. F. F. Cook, of Chicago, and reproduced in your 
issues. of 29th ult. and 5th inst., are truly remarkable for 
vigour of style and novelty of ideas. The perusal of such 
writings is a true feast of the mind. But, agreeing as I do with 
many of Mr. Cook’s theories, I must take exception to some of 
his conclusions, especially to those relating to the laws of re- 
embodiment, which are entirely at variance with all hitherto 
entertained by the vast number of believers in the doctrine of 
the plurality of earthly existences. I crave, therefore, space in 
your columns for a few observations and queries for Mr. Cook’s 
consideration, 

According to the gifted essayist, tho human spirit seems 
fatally doomed to be for ever rolling in dust. Here are his 
words: ‘‘‘Is re-embodiment an endless round?’ you inquire, 
aghast. It is an endless round,” ) 

In mitigation, however, of this appalling prospect, he thus 
proceeds to explain :—‘‘ Each embodiment illustrates the 
ubiquity of spirit. At the same time that yon appear on the 
earth as a babe, you remain a conscious entity in the world 
of Spirits, while your soul, so illimitabie are its attributes and 
expressions, is unmoved in its celestial serenity.” And further 
on: ‘* As Spirits, you enjoy a twofold existence—the infinitely 
greater part in Spirit-lifo, the infinitesimally smaller in a 
material embodiment. So far as your present individuality is 
concerned—I mean separate from your spirit individuality—you 
will never return to earth. In this restricted sense, it will be 
some other individuality seeking expression and experience.” 

Now, if I apprehend Mr. Cook’s meaning rightly it comes to 
this :—From a soul endowed with intinite attributes there pro- 
ceeds a fragment, a spark of its integral self, which takes the 
flesh in some material world of the universe. No sooner does 
that spark return to its focus than another becomes detached to 
be embodied in some other world, and this goes on everlast- 
ingly. The writer, then, to strengthen his position, quotes the 
aphorism of Carlyle, that ‘‘Our sojourn on earth is the con- 
fluence of two eternities,” which confirms him in his conclusions 
that we come from a past eternity of embodiments, and that we 
have no other prospect than a future of unceasing re-embodi- 
ments. 

The objections to this novel doctrine that naturally present 
themselves to the mind are these : Why. must the soul be con- 
demned to this task of Sisyphus, and be always struggling with 
matter? Is there no evil to combat and no good to do 
in the world of Spirits ; no experience to be gathered there, and 
no work of charity to be performed? What must we think of 
Spirits exclusively bent on the miserly and egotistical work of 
accumulating an eternity of treasures for self, thinking only of 
their own advancement, basking in celestial serenity, and caring 
nought for others? And is only contact with matter capable of 
yielding treasures to the Spirit? Would it not profit the soul 
more to look upwards into the infinite laws of the universe, and 
Jearn the things which are spiritual? Can they not strive for 
progression by enhancing the advancement of others as minister- 
ing Spirits to souls less favoured than themselves? As for the 
theory that we come from an eternity of embodiments, it cannot 


stand to reason, For, as all material entities must have had.a! 
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beginning, and thesoul has existed ab eterno, the two elements 
cannot be conceived coeval. Or is the law of evolution a myth ? 
How much more logical is the doctrine of the plurality of 
earthly existences as taught in this part of the world !—a few 
embodiments as stepping-stones to infinite progression ; the 
mistakes of one incarnation to be corrected in the next ; reflec- 
tion between, and resolution of the spirit to be wiser in the next 
trial; and when the soul is well-tutored in the knowledge of 
good and evil, and has thus strengthened, or almost mastered its 
frec-will, seeking no more light from below, but expanding its 
fledged wings and flying in search of wisdom in the spheres of 
mind. : | 

But, alas! if the doctrine of re-embodiment thus mildly 
and logically explained finds stubborn unbelievers even amongst 
the most intelligent and cultured Spiritualists, what will be the 
effect upon the timid multitudes, of this law as expounded by 
Mr, Cook ? . 


August 7th, 1882. G. Damiani. 


IS IT MEDIUMSHIP? 


Are poetry and music the work of the poet and the musician, 
or is the man or the woman merely an instrument through which 
another intelligence or power transmits its thought and feeling ? 
A man does not build a house, or obtain any results in the 
material kingdom, without being conscious of a mental effort 
to devise and accomplish his ends. Of course poetry can be 
written, and music can be composed, in the same way, or rather 
it might be more correct to say, that words can be arranged 
metrically, and sounds can be arranged without discord, by 
head work alone, though some would demur as to the result 
obtained deserving the name of poetry or music. 

When, however, real poetry or music is given to the world, 
such as reaches the hearts of thousands and seems to live with a 
life of its own, it is often found to be the case that the poet or 
musician is conscious of no mental effort, does not sit down and 
say, I will write a poem, I will compose a piece of music. There 
is no real analogy to the mental attitude of a man who 
designs a house ora ship. The music or the song comes to him, 
and there may be apparently no more effort on his part than in © 
an orgun whon it is pealing forth its tones. He is conscious of 
none himself. Where, then, is the intelligence which directs ? 
Is it the man’s own mental or spiritual power in an exalted 
state? Is this frequently used expression more than an ingeni- 
ous device for hiding ignorance? Or is there really a higher 
intelligence making use of the man literally as an instrument ? 
In which case we can imagine that the parallel holds gocd, and — 
that much depends on the intrinsic quality and delicacy of the 
instrument even when played on by a good musician. 

Some passages in the Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal are 
of great interest in this connection. So faras we know, she did 
not come in conéact with Spiritualism, and would probably have 
had no sympathy with its modern manifestations. The following 
passages in her own words are very striking :— 

‘‘T have a curious vivid sense of my verse faculty in general 
being given me, but also of every separate poem or hymn—nay, 
every line-—being given. It is peculiarly pleasant thus to take 
it as a direct gift, not a matter of effort, but purely involun- 
tarily.”’ 

Again :— 

‘‘T have not had a single poem come to me for some time, 
till last night, when one shot into my mind. 

‘¢ Tt is so curious, one minute I have not an idea of writing 
anything, the next I pave a poem; itis mine. I sce it all.” 

At another. time she says :— 

‘¢T never set myself to write verses, I believe my King 
suggests a thought and whispers me ‘a musical line or two, and 
then I look up and thank Him delightedly, and go on with it. 
That is how the hymns and poenis come. The Master has not 
put a chest of poetic gold in my possession, and said, ‘ Now use 
it as you like.’ But He keeps the gold and gives it me piece by 
piece just when He will. . . Perhaps He will send it all in one 
flow of musical thought, but more likely one at a time, that I 
may be kept asking Him for every line.” 

We do not know whether Miss Havergal was a musical 
composer, but the following passage is most beautifully suggestive 
of possibilities far beyond anything we know of external earthly 
music :— | 

‘In the train I had one of those curious musical visions, 
which only very rarely visit me. I hear strange and very 
beautiful chords, generally full, slow, and grand, succeeding 
each other in most interesting sequences, I do not invent 
them, I could not ; they pass before my mind, and I only listen. 
Now and then my will seems arouséd when I see ahead how . 
some fine resolution might follow, and I seem to will that 
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certain chords should come, and then they do come; but then 
my will seems suspended again, and they go on quite 
independently. It is so interesting; the chords seem to fold over 
each other and die away down into music of infinite softness, 
and then they wnfold and open out, as if great curtains were 
‘being withdrawn one after another widening the view, till, 
with a gathering power, and intensity, and fulness, it seems as 
if the very skies were being opened out before one, and a sort of 
great blaze and glory of music, such as my outward ears never 
heard, gradually swells out in perfectly sublime splendour. This 
time there was an added feature. I seemed to hear depths and 
heights of sound beyond the scale which human ears can re- 
ceive, keen far-up octaves, like vividly twinkling starlight of 
music, and mighty slow vibrations of gigantic strings going 
down into grand thunders of depths, octaves below anything 
otherwise appreciable as musical notes. Then all at once it 
seemed as if my soul had got a new sense, and I could see this 
inner music as well as hear it; and then it was like gazing 
down into marvellous abysses of sound, and up into dazzling 
regions of what, to the eye, would have been light and colour, 
but to this new sense was sound.” 

A remarkable anecdote is given in connection with a poem 
entitled, ‘‘ Reality, Reality, Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art to 
me,” 

‘* At a prayer mecting on the same day a young ... . 
Christian prayed earnestly—‘ Lord Jesus, let Thy dear servant 
write for us what Thouart, Thou living bright Reality !’ and, urging 
his plea with increasing vehemence, he added, ‘‘and let her do 
it this very night.’ That very night these verses were flashed 
into my mind; while he was yet speaking four hundred miles 
away, they were written and dated. Does not this show the 
reality of prayer ?” 

Much more might be quoted of a similar character bearing 
upon the question we commenced with, whence came the music 
and the pootry? While on one hand we may feel far froin being 
able tv give an answer, wo may yet emphatically dishelieve the 
‘conclusion which the materialist would have us accept, that the 
inherent potentialities of matter explain all. E.T.B. 


DAY. 

Rightly considered, the wish for day is the deepest, dearest 

wish of the human heart. For is not all that is dearest in life 
’ symbolised by it? Day is victory ; day is redemption. Freedom, 
action, aspiration, growth, guidance, courage, safety, health, 
_ belong to the day. Limitation, bondage, obstruction, danger, 
fear, disease, aro children of the night. The author of the Book 
of Revelation, depicting the City of God, the New Jerusalem of 
Christian expectation which he saw in his vision, says, ‘‘ There 
shall be no night there.” 

Mortal infirmity bound to an intermittent, spasmodic 
life, requires alternation of light with shade, requires intervals 
of darkness, temporary oblivion, temporary death. But 
the new-born spirit, braced by the air of heaven, is 
figured capable of eternal noon. Eyes without heaviness, 
action without weariness, fruition without saticty, life deopen- 
ing as it flows into life more abundant, are supposed to be the 
habit of the heavenly world, and that vision of the sea 
from age to age has been the mark and prize of Christian 
faith. Of life and light, faith fears no excess. But who can 
bear the thought of eternal night? Who so surfeited with day 
as to face, without a pang, the idea of sinking down, down, 
into endless darkness and dreamless sleep? To the wish for day 
all hearts respond. In the universality of that wish lies a 
presage of immortality. Well, then, may our faith in the day 
be as broad as our desire! Next to faith in God, no faith is 
-more essential than faith in to-morrow ; faith that no night can 
ever fall that shall not bear a morrow in its train ; that even the 
great night that bounds our earthly days itself, is bounded by a 
morrow that is not of this world.—F. H. Hepag. 


Mr. THomas WALKER.—It is stated on the authority “of 
one of the most prominent and influential members of the 
Melbourne Society of Spiritualists,” that ‘‘Thomas Walker 
has settled down into a materialist lecturer, denying his own 
mediumship.” 

A TaHree-Montus’ TRANCE.—A case whch is exciting great 
interest in the Paris medical world just now is that of a young 
woman who has been for the last three months an inmate of 
the Beaujon Hospital. She was found by the police asleep, and 
apparently tipsy, on a seat in one of the avenues leading to 
the Bois if Boulogne ; but, as after remaining for two or three 
hours at the police-station she did not give any signs of returning 
animation, she was taken to the Beaujon Hospital. Though she 
cannot yet speak, she is now beginning to express by signs that 
she understands what is said to her, and can take nourishment 
in the ordinary way. The doctors hope that in the course of a 
few days she. will be able to explain the mystery, for there is 
no means of getting at her-identity.—Daily News. 


SPIRIT THAOCHINGS. 
SEcoND SERIES. 


This series of Spirit-Teachings, like the former, is made up 
of selections from a great mass which have been automatically 
written during a series of years. They are selected on no other 
principle than that of printing what has been valuable to the 
person for whom they were originally given, in so far as this 
can be done without trenching on what is merely of personal 
and private application. The latter consideration excludes 
a great mass of what would otherwise be interesting and 
valuable matter. The phraseology has been preserved, as far as 
possible, intact, names only being omitted. The series follows 
directly on the first, from which, indeed, it is separated only by 
the accident of its publication in another journal, and after 
some considerable interval of time. The publication is resumed 
in deference to many repeated requests. 

: M.A. (Oxon.) 


No. XXX. 


[I had asked some questions as to certain teaching which was 
sanctioned by some Spirits, but not endorsed by ‘‘ Imperator.” 
‘I had pressed the opinion that it was a duty to combat error 
wherever found, and not to stand by and see it spread. I 
had also protested strongly against fraud, which I believed 
to have a source not human. ‘These objections had been met 
as crude and unpractical. With a sublime disdain of my 
curiosity and anxious desire to hurry on, which is one of his 
distinguishing characteristics, ‘‘ Imperator” put aside my 
objections and queries, and told me flatly that I was going 
on quite fast enough, and was in danger of getting out of my 
depth. I returned to my point, however, thus. ] 


This use of agents, who are radically false, is, from our point of 
view, a very serious matter. Admitting for the sake of argument 
that an atmosphere favourable to deception is generated in public 
circles, and that agencies who can best reach such people must be 
used, I still protest against your assumption that ivestigators can 
be reached in no other way; on the contrary, I have seen plain and 
silly fraud in the midst of manifestations undoubtedly genuine. 
The inwestigator, who was beginning to be impressed, is thrown back 
with a rebuund to his original state of disbelief; and the object is 
defeuted. 3 

Doubtless in the case referred to you were dealing with a 
low class of Spirit, devoid of any moral consciousness. Wishing 
to accomplish a certain end, it would use the readiest means 
without the thought of fraud. In the case of materialisation 
of the full form, which is one of the cases in which 
inferior agents most act, the Spirit would have no notion of 
deception in using the medium’s body in any way. It would do 
its work in the easiest way. Hence the mixture of open fraud, 
as it seems to you, with what you call genuine phenomena. You 
forget that to the Spirit both are genuine. Nor could you 
impress on it any sense of wrong in so doing. When you 
recognise this you will have enabled yourself to guard against 
error to a great extent. Remembering that you may be 
watching the manifestations of the presence of a being without 
soul and so without conscience, you will regard them as you 
would regard the conduct of an untrained animal. You would 
not blame a monkey because it stole fruit that lay near at 
hand. Before you did so you would consider that it 
was its nature so to do: that it knew no better 
unless you had taught it, and so you would make 
allowances which you would not make for a human being. You 
must come to do the same in your dealings with the lower grades 
of Spirits. You must expect nothing from them save certain 
evidences of power, which you must judge on their merits, 
sifting and probing, and not being dismayed if good and false 
are mingled, You'must put such phenomenal evidence forward 
as being directly the work of such Spirits, to be judged on the 
plane of the material only, and not of the moral and intellectual. 
Remember that in so doing you have taken away the sting of 
what you call fraud. You must say of such phenomenal 
manifestations, they are necessary to reach men who 
can assimilate no other ovidence. They are not any 
sort of proof of our claims, no evidence of the moral 
beauty of our teaching; but they are the means best adapted 
to reach the materialist. The phenomena are produced 
by Spirits who can produce them best. Those Spirits are tho 
lowest and most earthly : either those who have passed through 
incarnation without progress, or those who have reached, but 
have not yet attained thoroughly to it. These last are most 
powerful agents, but they know no distinctions of morality. 
Therefore they are not to be blamed if foolish and false things 
are done and said. You must admit, too, that it would be to you 
absurd and still more foolish if the progressed Spirits of hu- 
manity, the Platos, the Shakespeares, the Goethes, the Jesuses, 
were to be put forward as the agents in what you contemptuously 
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describe as a moving of furniture. The mighty ones, who even 
in the flesh were Spirits sent from God to enlighten your world, 
are not the agents who can be used in bringing home evidence of 
the kind that is needed by the materialists. Even if it were desired 
at all it would be impossible, for they have no longer any 
power over gross matter, and would be unable so to act. This 
recognised, it will cease to be to you a cause of wonder that 
suitable agennies are employed, or that these lower and more 
unprogressed Spirits are not endowed .with moral consciousness. 
Do you understand ? 

Yes: I think thatisapoint. Advertise the phenomena as the 
work: of unknown agents, to be taken with all imperfections. Truth 
not guaranteed. I only wish you could use agents whose truth 
could be guaranteed. 

When men have worked up to a higher state, there is no 
difficulty in coming into contact with higher Spirits whose truth 
is always plain to see. This is what we have told you. You 
should confine the phenomenal to circles where the best 
evidence can be given by Spirits who are most able. From 
them you should ask nothing more; even as from the 
higher Spirits you should not ask any evidence of the material 
kind. If you do, then, being in most cases unable to furnish it 
themselves, they will be compelled to bring in the help of 
Spirits on a lower plane, and so the circle is degraded. The 
higher Spirits act usually without’ co-operation with those on the 
more material plane. We were compelled in order to develope 
your powers for higher uses to place before you for what seemed 
to us a disproportionate length of time evidence of the material 
_ side-of our work. We made that preparation because we had an 
end in view, and you will never know the pains it caused us to 
‘do what was done without the intervention of the lower Spirits. 

It would not have been done if it were not that we recognised 
the necessity of developing you in that way for higher uses. Of 
that be well assured. Nor must you argue from it to 
other cases. We should have employed inferior agencies, or 
have left you to the power of the lower Spirits during that 
phase, had it not been that we knew full well that you 
would have, become their medium and could no more be 
ours. Knowing this, and having work for which you were 
needed, we took exceptional means and pains to do what 
was needed. So that you must not argue from our work and 
your own experience to that of others. If material and 
physical ends are sought they are obtained at the cost of 
spiritual progress as a rule. Those who need them usually 
would not be on a plane of development suited to the other. 
Hence it is that circles should be graduated : and the purely 
physical relegated to those where it is needed. In order to do 
this it is needful that you recognise the agents who are at work, 
and the danger which attends their action. The higher Spirits 
will not frequent the circles where such an atmosphere 
prevails. No information should, therefore, be asked: 
only material evidence. But in the circles where such manifesta- 
tions are not desired, information should be sought, and it 
should be the aim to raise as much as possible the spiritual tone 
by cultivating communion with the higher Spirits, and by 
recognition of their mission of instruction and enlightenment. 
Into such circles you will not find that fraud and folly will 
penetrate, unless indeed they enter from your side. 


You consider, then, that circles should be carefully graduated, 
and especially that the physical should be isolated. 


That is absolutely necessary, if progress be desired. You 
must cease, too, to ignore the fact that from such Spirits no 
true information or instruction can be had. You must cease to 
blame them too. Recognise it as a natural law. 


Yes, we dowt expect high moral sentiments from all sources. 


You'deplore the absence of truth. Cease to expect it, and 
you will cease to deplore its absence. Go elsewhere for it. 

Yes. It strikes me, though, that it world be very hard to keep 
a. circle together without some physical manifestations. 

The fact that you so think wuuld be evidence that you have 
not yet risen to the required plane of thought. It would be 
easy to maintain such circles when the intent of all was the 
same. There would be no more difficulty than in maintaining 
circles where the same physical manifestations are again and 
again repeated. It depends altogether on the prevalent tone of 
the circle. Harmony alone is needed, and an equable mind, 
waiting for what may be given and forcing nothing. 

Yes. You would not say that no objective manifestations would 
be given. : | 

It might be so, if it were necessary for instruction, It is not 


} man to be in a normal state of min 


possible to say. But, good friend, you urge always the physical. | 
You lose sight altogether of the fact that without correspondent 
desire on your part no course of instructions could be given. 
Hence we have not wished our meetings to be resumed. We 
should not be able, even when adverse power was not manifested, 
as it would be now, to maintain a course of instruction till the 
desire is earnest in all our friends. The circle could not 
be kept together. | 

That is what I meant. Independent of the Adversaries, svhose 
power, as I understand you, is transient, I see that difficulty in 
the way of any meetings in circle. Ido not myself see any 
possibility of getting wp subjects on which we could ask you to 
enlighten us; nor do I see any chance of taking records of what 
was said. The time is not yet come, as I think. Such information 
as you can give is best given in a permanent form, such as this. 
Ido not see any better. You donot contemplate (apparently), in — 
ctrcles such as those you speak of, anything beyond instruction. 

That first and before all. Butit might proceed from many 
sources, and it is possible that in circles where the affectional 
element was largely prominent friends might manifest their 
presence. But that would be rare, as we imagine. a 

Yes. Then ié seems to me thot the more permanent the form 
your instruction takes the better. Narrowing what you say down 
to our own circle, I see no good end tu be gained by sitting for such 
@ purpose, unless indeed it is the mere pleasure of sitting. We 
could get no fair record of what is said beyond an outline. 
We might organise a Sunday evening meeting, perhaps, but it 
seems to me not certainly desirable, though possibly it may he. I 
agree that the time is not yet come though it may come hereafter. 

In what we said wo thought of a wider range. We had not.: 
our own circle in our minds. Those meetings cannot yet be 
resumed. We have told you before. It is not possible. We 
spoke generally when we urged the formation of such circles for 
instruction. We want to impress on you the necessity of sepa- 
rating between the two, the physical and the spiritual, We 
have told you before. Aim to raise yourselves up to spirit, not 
to drag spirit down to matter. Oease now. May the Supreme 
bless you. 

-+- [mpERATOR. 


e 


A PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 


a 


A captain’s presentiment of death received a tragic’ 
fulfilment a few days ago. On June 17 the ship ‘“‘ Freeman 
Clarke” arrived at the port of New York from: Calcutta, 
under the command of the mate, the captain having 
been murdered at sea, on May 27, by two Malay Chinese. 
They were disabled, and while the second officer and the carpen- 
ter were in the cabin members of the crew dispatched the two 
Chinamen and threw their bodies overboard. Tho antipathy of 
the Chinamen to the captain was caused by his refusing them 
permission to smoke opium on board and taking from them 
their stocx of the drug. After this they became like madmen, and 
resolved on killing the captain. A few hours before the murder the 
mate was on deck when the captain came up. ‘‘You seem 
quite happy,” the latter remarked. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I be?” 
said the mate ; ‘‘I am nearly home, where I shall meet my wife, © 
You know we were only married on my last voyage. But you 
are going to meet your father and mother, and you ought to be 
cheerful too.” ‘* I know I had,” said the captain, ‘‘ but somehow 
I can’t. It’s because I can’t get rid of the notion that I shall 
never live to reach New York.” He soon after went down to ~ 
his cabin, to which the Chinese sailors followed and killed him. 
This is one of the remarkable cases in which a coming calamity 
seems to cast its shadow before it.— Christian Ilerald. ' 


AN INQUIRY IN LUNACY. 

A single layman, without any special acquaintance with 
lunacy, has been able to settle whether a gentleman, 
with the income of £1,200 a-year from land, should be free 
to spend it as he liked, or, as beitig of unsound mind, 
should have the control of his property taken out of his hands. 
At an inquiry just held, before one of the Masters in Lunacy, a 
Mrs. Fraser represented that, though her husband had always 
treated hor kindly, his mind must be affected, as lic said that he 
heard voices from invisible beings. Mr. Fraser admitted the 
soft impeachment, but maintained that though he heard the 
voices he paid no attention to them, at any rate, latterly. This, 
togother, presumably, with a sane demeanour about him, and 
notwithstanding that the medical evidence was to the contrary 
effect, satisfied eleven out of nineteen jurors that the subject of | 
the inquiry must be all right. The Master, however, said that. 
“there must be twelve” to settle the question ; whereupon one 
of the minority gave way, and a verdict of ‘‘sound mind” was 
recorded. Doubtless it is a great po in favour of holding a 

that he should hear voices 
from the unseen world and neglect them.—Selected, | 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THH PROVINCES. 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 


At the Council Meeting of the Central Association of 


Spiritualists, held on Tuesday evening last, Mr. Edward T. 


Bennett in the chair, the previous minutes were read and con- 
Correspondence received since previous meeting was 
read, Presentation from Mr. John S. Farmer was accepted 
One new member was pro- 
posed and elected. The Finance Committee’s report was read 
and adopted. The question of the repairs and cleaning of the 


firmed. 


with a cordial vote of thanks, 


Association’s premises was considered, and referred to Mrs. 
FitzGerald to arrange with the landlord. 


Council Meeting was fixed for the third Tuesday in September, 


and the premises to be closed during the secretary’s holidays 


from 28th inst. to 16th proximo inclusive.—THomas Biyton, Sec. 


GOSWELL HALL. 
On Sunday morning last, owing to an erroneous announce- 


ment that Mr. and Mrs. Frank Herne would attend here, a 
larger number of persons than usual assembled; among whom 


were several mediums, more or less developed. One gentleman 


in particular was remarkably successful in clairvoyant descrip- 


tions. A most striking test was given to one of the committee 


relating to a watch. ‘The said article was for a time traced, but 


the medium finally lost sight of it. The fact is that the watch 
had been purloined from the pocket of a friend a day or two 


previously, and I am also able to state that the medium in 
question had no knowledge whatever of such an occurrence 
No idea of the watch was in the mind.of 
This will doubtless be read with varied feelings of 
doubt and credulity, but such are the bare facts, stripped of 


until he mentioned it. 
the loser. 


many other little incidences which it 1s unnecessary to mention. 


My only regret is that the medium could not trace it sufficiently 


to enable the owner to regain possession. In the evening we 
had the pleasure of again hearing our friend Mr. Veitch, whose 
subject on this occasion was ‘‘ Primitive v. Corrupt Christi- 


anity.”” He ably and successfully demonstrated the absence of 


similarity between Primitive, and Modern or Corrupt, Christi- 
anity. Mr. Veitch is becoming deservedly popular with the 
Goswell Hall audiences, his lectures being always marked with 
a calm, earnest, and thoughtful spirit. Miss Allan kindly pre- 
ceded the lecture by rendering an appropriate ode in her usual 
efficient style. —Res-Facta. 


CARDIFF. 


The Spiritualists of this town have secured the occupancy of 
the Assembly Rooms, Angel-street, and are now making vigorous 
efforts to bring the subject of Spiritualism prominently before the 
inhabitants. The meeting place is nearly in the centre of the 
town, and literally under the walls of Cardiff Castle. On Sunday, 
the 6th inst., the Society had the pleasure of listening to two 
trance addresses, delivered through the mediumship of Mr. J. J. 
Morse, of London. In the morning a fairly large audience 
assemblod, and the medium’s control discoursed upon ‘‘ Spirit- 
ualisin the Hope of To-day,” and was listened to with evident 
interest and appreciation. At the evening meeting every scat 
was occupied by a very respectable and oarnest company, and the 
service was conducted in an impressive manner. The subject of 
_ the address was ‘‘ Churches : Past, Present, and Future.” It is 
impossible to present a summary of these two excellent 
addresses, which would bear frequent re-delivery. They wereas 
able and eloquent as is the rule with those delivered through 
this well-known medium. On Monday, a select party of friends 
enjoyed an excursion to Swansea, spending a few pleasant hours 
at the famous ‘‘ Mumbles,” and retirned refreshed both in mind 
and body. 


NBEWCASTLE-ON-TYND, 


NewcastLeE.—On Wednesday evening, August 2nd, the 
adjourned quarterly mecting of the N.S.E.S. was held at Weir's 
Court, to consider the motion of Mr. Gillespie, ‘* That this 
meeting rescind the resolution of the late committee to take 
200 copies of the Herald of Progress at full retail price.” In 
the course of his remarks Mr. Gillespie produced and read 
soveral letters from various gentlemen explaining the reason 
why they had not been heard of through the Herald. Mr. 
Fowler, of Liverpool, stated that at tho time his articles 
were suppressed he was informed that he would have to sub- 
scribe £100 annually if ho wanted to run on the line of thought 
advocated by Mr. J. C. Wright’s controls, If he would not do 
so another person would have it to run in his line of 
thought. But his would be preferred, because the paper 
had increased in circulation up to that time. Tho result is 
known. Evidently Mr. J. Enmore Jones must have come down 
with the necessary funds, as witness ‘‘ Our Principles.” Extracts 
were read from letters from A. T. T. P., ‘‘The Cornish Exile,” 
Mr. 0. G. Oyston, and Mr. B. Lees, President of the Yorkshire 
District Committee, the latter stating that the committee had 
unanimously decided to withdraw their advertisement from the 
Herald, as the paper had nothing to recommend it to the 
support of Spiritualists, Mr. Wilson, sec., in seconding the motion, 


An alliance with 
the Plymouth Free Spiritual Society was ratified. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. R. Wortley as representative of the Central 
London Spiritual Evidence Society was reported. The next 


said he objected to support a paper like the Herald of Progress, 
on the ground that it was opposed to the principles of Spiritualism, 
and gave undue prominence in its columns to the orthodox 
party, while it suppressed trance addresses and the views of 
progressive Spiritualists. He further considered the paper had 
done nothing but harm, its advocacy having produced serious 
dissensions and: disunion with the most active and able workers 
in the North and elsewhere. Mr. Mould endeavoured to make it 
appear that the battle being fought was between Atheism and 
Spiritualism, and dragged in matters irrelevant to the main issue, 
but happily, without effect. Mr. Thompson, hitherto neutral, 
and not an official, now spoke, and charged .Mr. Mould 
with attempting to throw dust in the eyes of the members, 

ointing out that the battle could not be between Atheism and 

piritualism (it were absurd to consider for a moment such a 
thing as an Atheistic Spiritualist), and asserting that the battle 
was between Spiritualism and Orthodoxy. He would not object 
to the expenses incurred if the paper was in harmony with the 
movement, which unfortunately it was not. Mr. H. A. Kersey also 
charged the paper with unfairness and inconsistency to Spiritual 
philosophy and teaching, and amid much interruption from those 
who differed from him, was proceeding to establish his charges, 
when Mr. Hare, the editor, moved that the discussion be ad- 
journed until the following Wednesday. On Sunday Mr. 
Stoddart, of Middlesborough, lectured at Weirs Court. This 
gentleman, who for long has been protesting strongly against the 
**Orthodox”’ party, has now taken a stand against trance 
mediums! We would ask what is our movement without its 
mediums, and who have made it but those whom he and the 
Herald would bespatter. At the conclusion an intimation was 
made by the Herald people that they would cease to saddle the 
Society with the 200 copies of their paper, as they could get 
another channel for them. 

GATESHEAD.—On Sunday night last Mr. Isaac Harrisson 
delivered a most able and well reasoned address to the Gateshead 
Society upon ‘‘ The Soul and its Immortality.” The lecturer was 
well received and his discourse deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Pickering occupied the chair.—NorTHumBRIA. 


WORE OF THE COMING WHEE. 
Lonpon. 

Sunday, August 13.—Goswell Hall. 11.30a.m.,Séancé. 7p.m., 

Lecture, Mr. Goss. 
ss August 13.—Quebee Hall. 

MacDonnell. 

Monday, August 14.—Central Association df Spiritualists, 38, 
Great Russell-street. Members’ Private Subscription 
Séance with Miss C. E. Wood, 7.15 for 7.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, August 15.—Quebeo Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. 

Wednesday, August 16.—Central Association. Membors’ Private 
Subscription Séance with Miss Wood, 7.15for'?.30p.m. 

Saturday, August 19.—Central Association. Members’ Subscrip- 
tion Séance with Miss C. E. Wood, 7.15 for 7.30 p.m. 


PROVINCES. 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &e., “ec. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Wepawoop.—Narrative acknowledged with thanks, and 
shall appear in next number. 
_ M.A. (Oxon.) desires to acknowledge some Spirit-communi- 
cations sent anonymously from Derby. Will the writer send 
respecting them, and express his wishes ? 

Will J.E.F. kindly favour us with name and address, ‘ not 

necessarily for publication?’ Perhaps our correspondent will 
send us rather a longor communication touching on other points 
of Mr. Cook’s articles. 
_ WE are also in receipt of various communications in reference 
to the articles by I. F. Cook and other matters, which we are 
compelled to hold over. Especially in regard to Mr. Cook’s 
articles we would ask our correspondents to be as definite and 
concise in what they have to say as is consistent with the 
subject. 


When Dr. Pecbles was in Australia he took pains to seo the 
Bushmen, who are often cited in confirmation of the Darwinian 
theory. Ho found them most degraded, living on snakes and 
insects, and wearing the bones of their dcad children in their 
nostrils. Yet still they have dim ideas of a Doity and a future 
life, and are in terrible dread of demons and ghosts, so that 
they never stir out after dark. When one of their number dies, 
they say: ‘‘He goes down a black man; he up comes a white 
man.” 

Mr, J. J. Morsr’s AproIntMENTS. WALSALL: August 13th ; 
Piymovuts : August 20th ; Fatmouru : August 27th ; Cornwa.u 
district : end of August ; GATESHEAD : Septomber 3rd and 4th.— 
For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road 
Dalston, London, E,—[Advt.] 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


Some questions that have occupied attention in these pages 
find some elucidation from various modes of treatment. The 
school of which the views are set forth by Mr. F. F. Cook, of 
Chicago, in his striking paper on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Embodi- 
ments,” and of which Mrs. C. Tappan Richmond is the mouth- 
piece, finds no place in the economy of the universe for positive 
evil. This is one of the cardinal doctrines of their faith, and it 
may be well to bear it in mind in estimating the philosophy 
expounded by Mr. Cook. In an address purporting to be 
delivered by Adin Ballou through Mrs. Richmond at Chicago, as 
far back as October 5th, 1879, these views were propounded at 
length. The question under discussion was ‘‘ Evil Spirits: 
What proportion, if any, communicate with mortals?” The 
speaker denounced as the bugbear of Christendom a, belief in the 
devil and the power of evil. ‘*The measure of evil is just the 
measure of man’s conception of it: no more. Asa negative it 
exists ; as an affirmative it does not.” Satan asan absolute entity 
is dying, because the moral tendency of an enlightened age is all 
towards the higher goodness of God. And so, just as we no 
longer regard tempests and earthquakes as signs of the Divine 
displeasure, so the time will come when we shall see in mani- 
- festations of moral evil nothing more than an essential condition 
of development and growth ; regrettable per se, but inevitabie, 
and beneficial if properly used. 


When this idea was fixed in the minds of the audience the 
speaker went on to apply the principle to the communicating 
Spirits themselves. What proportion of human Spirits are evil ? 
Not one in a thousand is criminal; and he (the chances are) 
does not perpetuate his evil, for his children often are pure and 
good. Not onein ten thousand i is an abject criminal. Whence, 
then, comes the supply of all these evil Spirits who are assumed 
to be engaged in a deep and diabolical plot to deceive the very 
elect? The incentives to evil are to a great extent done away 
with in Spirit-life. There is nothing to steal, no motive to take 
life, no spur to any of the coarser crimes in a condition of 
existence where concealment is impossible; where the higher 
Spirits look through and through the very secrets of the heart, 
and where inferior Spirits, with unpurged proclivities to vice, 
can reach none except those congenial Spirits who attract them 
by community of thought and desire. 


How few these are in proportion to the great mass may 
easily be imagined ; how small a fraction of humanity they can 
reach anyone may calculate for themselves, Considering the 
large number of mediums under whole or partial control by 
Spirits, it is remarkable that so little disorder exists, that so 
little harm has ensued, when the methods of intercourse between 
the two worlds are also taken into account. 
any Spirits who perform works of power are not, and cannot be, 
evil. No class of evil Spirits can make voices, write messages, 
materialise, or do any other important works in cammunicating 
between the two worlds. Therefore when apparent evil comes, 
regard it as a test, and do not imagine that the source can be 
really what it seems. 


Ihave done no injustice toa long and elaborate discourse 
by condensing such portion of it as bears on late subjects of 
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4 | nor power, then we have got rid of a great danger. 


It is a fact that. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


discussion. And I have thought it fair and right to set forth 
this view, because I have inyself propounded one of an opposite 


2} nature ; and I am so little dogmatic, so little persuaded ‘that the 


truth lies in any special view, that I should like all to be con- 
sidered. If there be no such thing as evil, save as a negation 
of good ; if evil Spirits, if they act at all, have neither wisdom 
But if, as 
it seems to me, the elusive, not to say deceptive element enters 
into the phenomenal manifestations of Spiritualism to an un-— 
known extent: if it be, as I think, those grosser Spirits who are 
nearest to the border-line who are most powerful, and most 
cunning (though surely not most wise): if the doctrine that I 
have received of two contending forces, of whom the adversaries 
are at times not the least powerful, be true: then the sponge 
is not so easily passed over the dirty slate. We will not split — 
hairs about the existence of evil; nor speculate as to what its 
exact nature is, nor who and what are its ministers, if such 
there be. The thing, by whatever name we call it, is all around 
and within us; and if there be a devil, or an adversary, who 
may desire to delude and deceive us, taking us off our guard, 
such tactics as this utter denial of evil are admirably calculated 


te serve his purpose, 
p] 


The doctrine of embodiments I am not prepared:to discuss 
until I have more thoroughly mastered the foundation on whith 
it rests. What is that foundation? ‘Theory or fact? There is 
a very confusing use of the words Soul and Spirit throughout _ 
the paper : and the dark hints of what in undeveloped minds 
may be the result of the ‘longings and strivings after un- 
realisable ideals in the conjugal relation,” of a wandering 
‘spirit which is but half a soul,” looking after its other half, 
cause one some anxiety. I havea dim suspicion that I shall not 
yet be able to agree in the abolition of evil : and that I should 
apply that word to some if not to all of those “longings and 
strivings.” The paper will doubtless receive the attention that 
some of its statements deserve : but it is very hard indeed to 
give or refuse assent to what rests on a merely speculative basis, 
and apparently contradicts some of the generally received moral 
principles by which mankind agree to be governéd.. One thing 
I read with some gratification. ‘‘You, the present human ex- 
pression [ of a fragment of the Ego | will never return to this 
earth-bound prison.” That is a comfortable doctrine, and true 
withal; but it is at variance with ordinary re-incarnation notions, 
And if little bits of one are always ‘ expressing ” themselves 
on this earth, whether as ‘“‘kings, warriors, priests, beggars, 
thieves, murderers,” or as ‘‘ queens, amazons, matrons, ladies of 
leisure, or ladies of pleasure,” my satisfaction isa good deal 
diminished. | gs 


’ The idea of the non-existence of evil is developed i in the second 
part of Mr. Cook’s paper. ‘‘That which is doomed is the belief 
in absolute evil.” And to the reply that such existence is mati- 
fest enough, and is taught “‘ generally by spiritual teachers,” he 
rejoins with direct simplicity, ‘‘To be sure, and the fact that it 
is taught and made evident is the best proof that you ‘have not 
out-grown the state that requires its presentation.” We have 
the evidence of our own observation backed by the teaching of 
those who ought to know, and we are told that we have not 
out-grown the state that requires such a falsehood tobe put 
forward. But why are we the victims of the lie? Why not 
Mr. Cook himself? What evidence does he offer that he has 
not entered into a state of illusion in which the conveniént 
doctrine of which he makes himself the apostle is taught by 
** confirming spirits’ ?. ‘‘ All that we perceive of anything is in 
ourselves,” says Mr. Cook, and his dictum may be applied to 
himself. It is indeed the pervading fault of an argument which 
contains much that is true, that it rests on an airy basis of 
speculation.. And yet, contradictory as it is'in many points of 
our resistent experience, the scheme is laid’ down with an 
assumption of exactitude which nothing but absolute knowledge 
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could justify. As a speculative attempt to deal with some of 
the problems of Spirit-life it is interesting and worthy of 
attention, in spite of the plain denial of one of the 
most obvious facts that meets the observer at every turn. 
One of Mr. Cook’s statements, and this the most philosophically 
true, receives some illustration from the consideration on time 
and space which I put forward in my recent notice of Proctor’s 
enlarged edition of ‘‘ The Stars and the Earth.” No doubt the 
realm of Spirit is a realm of thought, ‘‘a pure thought-world,” 
into which the limitations of our present state of existence do 
not intrude. It is ‘“‘a state, not a place,” as many of us have 
been taught long ago; surely not ‘‘ a conception quite foreign 
to most minds,” But the peculiarities of that state, as expounded 
by Mr. Cook, are certainly foreign to my mind in some of their 
presentations. It is, however, well that a protest should be 
made, not only against the material hell with its fire and 
brimstone, but against the crude and coarse conceptions current 
among some Spiritualists, whose interest is centred in the pheno- 
menal manifestations, and who carry their desire to bring spirit 
down to the plane of matter so far as to create in imagination 
_ material ‘‘ spheres of being.” M.A. (Oxon.) 


* THOUGHT-READING.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator.”’) 

Sir,—In common, I dare say, with many others, I have of 
late devoted a good deal of time to the investigation of the 
phenomena known at present as ‘‘ Thought-reading.’”’ As far, 
however, aS my experience goes, it seems to me that the name, 
though not actually incorrect, is yet misleading, for the term 
‘* Thought-reading ” certainly suggests an active, if not aggres- 
sive, faculty, where, as far as I can see, there is nothing but an 
enhanced receptivity. In all the experiments in which I have 
been engaged, those only have been successful in which I was 
conscious of exerting my will with great force and persistence 
to accomplish the desired object. In my view, this so-called 
‘‘Thought-reading” is distinctly a branch of the magnetic 
phenomena and might less delusively be called the science of 
Will-impressions. 

It may interest some of your readers to hear that I have 
found that the ‘ Willing Game” can be played without actual 
contact. Last night I made three experiments of this kind, all 
perfectly successful. Two were to find blindfolded an object 
previously hidden, which was accomplished by the sensitive 
without any difficulty, if I remained within about a foot of him. 
In the third, I sent him round the room, and by a mere effort 
of the will at a distance induced him to stop and take up the 
particular object on which I had fixed in my mind. 

I take it that it is easier to get a sensitive to do what you 
wish, than to see what you wish ; but both are moods of the mag- 
netic state, and come under the head of ‘ Will-impressions.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. Eubure-Evans. 

New Athenseum Club, 

August 8th. 


THH HVIDHNOH OF EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator.”) 

Sizn,—A propos of remarks in your paperon “ The Evidence 
for Extraordinary Events,” I may relate the following unusual 
coincidences :—My eldest brothor went to New Zealand. One 
morning my sister Emily came down to breakfast, looking very 
white and queer, and directly she entered the room, said,— 
*« Ben has met with an accident.” Disrogarding our incredulous 
amusement, she declared she had seen him with his arm band- 
aged up, lying in a room where there were other beds. We were 
longer than usual in hearing from my brother ; he explained the 
delay, saying his arm had been broken, and that he had been 
for some time in the hospital. Comparing dates, we found -he 
was injured the day my sister had her vision. My eldest sistor 
married, and went to Australia ; one night she saw her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. R——, enter the room ; go and kiss the baby in a 
cot, come to the foot of the bed, and say,—‘‘ I'll wish you good- 
bye now,” and glide out. My sistor felt so norvous and im- 
pressed she awoke her husband, and related the affair to him. 
He laughed it off, saying, ‘It was only a dream,” &c. Next 
mail brought news of Mrs. R——’s death ; she died in England, 
af the moment Agnes saw her in Australia (times, &c., since 

ompared). What is the explanation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


| | HONY ASHLEY. 
8, Burton Villas, Stratford, August 7th. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tobb ato sojourning at Conishond Priory, 
fear Ulverstone, . 


THH COUNTESS OF CAITHNESS ON “THE DOCTRINE 
OF EMBODIMENTS,” AND “THE PERFECT WAY.” 


To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 


Smr,—In accordance with your expressed desire to receive 
the views of your readers respecting the two papers lately con- 
tributed to your journal by Frederick F. Cook, of Chicago, I 
feel bound to write and say that their perusal has afforded me 
very great pleasure and satisfaction; and so earnestly do I re- 
spond to the views set forth by your admirable contributor that 
if you are able to oblige me with his address, I would like very 
much to communicate with him direct, concerning views so per- 
fectly in accordance with my own writings, and those set forth 
in that most admirable book, ‘‘The Perfect Way,” which 
embodies the latest, highest, and most important revelations 
given to humanity, constituting a new Gospel, which thousands 
would thankfully receive could the work in question be brought 
to their notice ; for thousands are at this time literally starving 
for want of the spiritual food adequate to the needs of their pre- 
sent spiritual growth. This further supply was promised by the 
One who could not give them more until they were prepared and 
able to receive it, in these words: ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot hear them now. Howbeit when He, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth.”— 
John xvi., 12, 13. 

This promise is now very beautifully fulfilled in the book 
entitled ‘‘The Perfect Way.” And being perfectly cognisant 
of the way in which it has been given and received, I have no 
hesitation whatever in pronouncing it to be the new Gospel of 
interpretation of the mysteries of God kept secret from the 
beginning. Marie CarmrHNEss. 

51, Rue de l'Université, Paris. 


A NARRATIVE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” | 
S1r,—The following narrative I had from the writer himself, 
a clergyman in Staffordshire, and shall be glad if you will give 
it a place in your columns. H. WeEpewoop. 
31, Queen Anne-street. 


‘About the year 1876 I took lodgings with a friend in an 
old farm-house in Staffordshire. The house had originally been 
the seat of one of the county families, but a new residence had 
been built in the park, about a mile away. Part of the old 
house had been pulled down ; the other part remained, in which 
we lodged. 

‘My friend and I occupied the same bedroom, a very large 
one, and the same bed, a large four-poster. One Sunday night 
in August we retired to bed about 9.30, as usual on a Sunday. 
About 1 a.m. I awoke. The moon was shining brightly. I 
could see every article of furniture in the room, and the trees 
waving outside, for the blinds were not drawn, and I lay per- 
fectly awake for about five minutes on my left side. I then 
turned to my right side, and was startled to see the form of an old 
man apparently between sixty and seventy years of age lying on 
the middle of the bed between my friend and me. He seemed to 
be calmly sleeping. I immediately turned back very much 


frightened. I lay for about ten minutes, trying to persuade 
myself that I had been dreaming. After that time I decided to 
look again. I did so, and found the figure still in the same 


position. I could distinctly see his face, and the outline of his 
form under the bed clothes. I shall never forget it. I turned 
back again for another ten minutes, thinking the matter over 
and trying to account for it. I felt very much alarmed and 
unable to spoak. (I could see my friend sleeping on 
the other side.) At last I took another look, and_ it 
was still thero. My tongue seemed to become unloosed, and I 
shouted loudly my friend’s name, Tom! Immediately the 
figure vanished. I need scarcely say I had very little sleep after- 
wards. The next morning I related the circumstances to my 
landlady, and described the figure to her. She was visibly 
agitated, and at last told me that my description corresponded 
exactly with the previous tenant of the farm, who had shot 
himself in that very room. Others had seen the same figure, 
and the room was commonly reported to be haunted. She 
had not told ine previously for fear I should decline to 
occupy tho room. I slept there again for some time after 
an interval of a fortnight, but saw nothing more. My 
friend saw nothing at all. Of two things I am _ positively 
assured :—(1) that I was perfectly awake, and (2) that I saw 
the figure exactly as I have described. It happened to me 
Six years ago, but is as vividly impressed upon me as if it was 
yesterday. Before that time I had treated the idea of super- 
natural appearances with contempt. Since then I have changed 
my opinion.” 


Mr. Triibner is about to bring out a series of essays under 
the title of ‘‘ Attempts at Truth,” by a well-known student of 
psychological science, 
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INSANITY AND BELIEF IN THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 


Those who disbelieve entirely in the supernatural have no 
difficulty in deciding to their own satisfaction where realities 
end and delusions begin. To those, however, who believe in 
the existence of phenomena and facts called ‘‘supernatural,” of 
as real a character, if not more so, than the external facts of 
ordinary life, it is very different. With regard to the senses 
of touch, sight, and hearing, the greatest difficulty is often 
experienced in deciding between realities and delusions, As we 
_ have said, where there is no belief in anything beyond outward 
touch, sight, or hearing, the difficulty vanishes ; but if we believe 
that there are inner senses as well as external ones, that clair- 
voyance is a fact, and that the hearing of inward voices is an 
actual occurrence, we soon find ourselves face to face with pro- 
blems of great difficulty. 

A strong tendency is almost sure to manifest itself to attach 
too little importance to the possibility of absolute delusion, 
which it is especially necessary that Spiritualists, and students 
of psychology who approach the subject from a point of view 
- More or less biassed on the Spiritualistic side, should be on 
their guard against. We can call to mind some persons who, 
while they realise the untrustworthiness of the external senses, 
seem to think that the internal senses, or rather what they 
. believe to be the perceptions of their own internal senses, are 
almost infallible. Such are in a very critical state of mind, even 
if they are not on the borderland between sanity and insanity. 
Such ought for their own sakes to convince themselves that the 
most vivid impressions may be, and sometimes are, utter 
delusions. | 

We cannot be surprised at the conclusion which many 
scientific and professional men have come to, that the hearing 
of internal voices, and analogous phenomena, and even a belief 
in their possibility, is of itself sufficient evidence of insanity. 

If a-person tells us, for instance, that he hears voices speak- 
ing to him in the house, or in the street, such voices being 
inaudible to others, we are not justified in concluding without 
investigation, whether it is a delusion or a reality. But when a 
person says, as an acquaintance of ours told us lately, when the 
dinner bell sounded, that it was the voice of invisible beings 
speaking to him in Greek, we must recognise that as a delusion, 
and believe the individual is, to that extent, insane. 

Spiritualists, and especially those who are to any extent 
developed as ‘“‘ mediums,” cannot be too careful for their own 
sake and that of their friends, to be always on their guard 
against delusion, and rationally to weigh the evidence in favour 
of and against that which they think is presented to them. 

In a paper which appeared recently in the Journal of Mental 
Science entitled ‘‘ Some Observations on the State of Society, Past 
and Present, in Relation to Criminal Psychology,” there are some 
interesting remarks on insanity and a belief in the supernatural. 
They are the more valuable coming as they do from a medical 
man, David Nicolson, M.D., Deputy-Superintendent of the 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor. 

After sketching the history of the witchcraft prosecutions of 
the fifteenth and‘sixteenth centuries, and which continued until 
the latter half of the seventeenth, the writer says :— 

“ Under such circumstances it is not surprising that it is to 
the criminal records of this period that we have to go if we 
would find out anything about the insanity of those fated to live 
in such times. I intend to try, with the aid of such records as 
I have at hand, to identify, and in some measure to isolate from 
among the social phenomena of a bygone age, some illustrations 
in practical psychology.” 

Further on the writer says :— 

‘*T must not be taken as implying that a mere belief in 
witchcraft is an evidence of insanity-—that subject I shall enter 
upon later on. . . . But whatever the psychological peculiarities 
of the commissioners, inquisitors, kirk sessions, and communities 
generally may have been, we must at all events start with them 
as the practical outcome of the mental life of the period. The 

cople of the time had to carry out the law of the time, just as 
it is our duty in our time to carry out, so far as we can, the law 
as it now is. It is not for us in such matters to judge the people 
of a bypast age by our standard, any more than it is for us to 
estimate ourselves by what we believe or know to have been their 
standard. If it was an essential part of their accepted creed to 
believe in witchcraft, and if they said that those who did not 
accept this belief were heretics and atheists, and deserved death, 
it is not for us who do not believe in witchcraft to say that 
believers in witchcraft are insane, and ought to be locked up in 
asylums, any more than it is for us to say that whoever believes 
in supernatural agency is insane, and ought to be so locked up. 
There are sane as well as insane who believe in witchcraft, just 


as there are insane as well as sane who do not believe in 
witchcraft. The belief in witchcraft is not the measure of in- 
sanity ;nor yet is the belief in supernatural agency in any form.” 
We hope to return again to a consideration of the concluding 
part of Dr. Nicolson’s article. The experiences of many who are 
unquestionably more or less afflicted with insanity and insane 
delusions are frequently so similar to genuine Spiritual manifesta- 
tions, that their mutual study cannot fail to aid the investigation 
of both classes of phenomena, E.T.B. 


REVIEW. 


Sona-Spray.—By George Barlow. London: Remington 
and Co., 1882. 

We have had the pleasure of noticing several of the volumes 
of poetry brought out by George Barlow, and our readers may 
remember a few verses under the title of ‘‘ Death,” which we 
reprinted in our columns when ‘‘ Song-Spray’”’ first came out, 
and which seemed to us the gem of the book. There is a great 
deal in the volume which the lover both of poetic description and 
of spiritual aspiration, may turn to and be well repaid—although 
we cannot but regret, not only the dross but the absolute clay 
which, to our thinking, has been allowed to remain mixed up 
with the silver and the gold and the precious stones. 

Through the finer poems—such as ‘‘ Art’s Martyrs,” ‘‘ What 
Shall Be: A Song of Weariness,” and others which might be 
named, runs a constant perception of the “‘ discord” pervading 
all earthly surroundings, but consoled by faith in a future. As 
the ‘‘trance-communication” in another column says :—‘‘ To 
those who have marched onward into the realms of spirit, there 
is always to be carried in front of the crown, the cross.” The 
following ‘‘ Hymn” embodies the same thought in the perfect 
language of which Mr. Barlow is master, and is the only selection 
we can now make from this, his last volume. 


‘¢ Along the blood-stained road that Christ’s foot trode 
We follow hard,— 
Watching the sweet eyes of the Son of God 
And His brow scarred. 


Along the weary, lonely, devious way 
We follow Him, 
Through midnight blackness till the morning grey,— 
* "Till stars wax dim. 


Not on His head love’s star-crown shone alone ; 
Nay ! all may share 

His glory who will share His sorrow’s throne 
On Calvary bare. 


If any man will watch throughout the night, 
Though wild winds roam, 

And on the savage beach the only light 
Is light of foam, 


He shall partake the deathless crown that He, 
The Christ-King, wore ; 

An honoured guest at His high table be 
For evermore. 


But first must all his hair be wet with dew, 
And he must stand 
Lonely beneath the roof of midnight blue 
his own land. 


And each upon his special cross must hang 
True till the end ; 

Each pierced by his own individual pang, 
Without one friend. 


Then shall the morning that beheld Christ free 
See us too rise,— 

Pure as the white air, strenuous as the sea, 
With deathless eyes.” 


Mr. William S. Godbe, the leader of the Liberal movement 
in Utah, and one of the correspending members of the Central 
Association of Spiritualists, is expected in England in October, 
on business connected with a highly important mineral 
discovery. 

Mr. Cornelius Pearson left the Metropolis last Thursday 
“with a light heart” for that favourite haunt of the artistic 
brotherhood, Hungerford-on-the-Kennet. A portfolio replen- 
ished with charming sketches will no doubt be the fruits of his 
industrious pencil, to the delight of his many friends. 


Mr. T. P. Barxas, F.G.S., will deliver an address before 
the Newcastle Spiritual Evidence Society on Sunday evening 
next, his subject being, ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Evidence of a 
Future Life for Mankind, with thoughts respecting the probable 
nature of the Future World, and the Occupations of its Inhabi- 


tants.’ This topic has recently attracted much attention in the 


above town, and many who know Mr. Barkas have announced 
their intention to attend his lecture, | | 
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tributing brief records of noteworthy occurrences at their séances. 
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- Oheques and Post Office Orders may be made payable to Epwarp T. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ Liaut’’ may be obtained direct from our Office, and also of KH. W. ALLEN, 
: 4, Ave Maria-lane, London, and all Booksellers. 


The Editor of “Light” is out of Town, and correspondents are there- 
fore asked to exercise a little patience if their communications 
have not in every case immediate attention. 

Just now news of special interest is not very abundant, and there- 
fore for the next few weeks—that is, until the dull season is 
over—we shall print fewer pages than usual. 


gr ——  — 


THST CONDITIONS IN RELATION TO THH 
SHANOES OF MISS WOOD. 


[The importance of the question of test conditions in rela- 
tion to the higher orders of Spiritualistic phenomena is so great, 
that we gladly insert the following communication, only asking 
our readers to consider the matters referred to in the same im- 
partial and impersonal manner in which the writer has treated 
them.—Eb. | | 

I trust that it is not too late to refer to Mr. Collingwood’s 
letter,quoted by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” in ‘‘Licur” of the 29th ult. Thad 
hoped before now to have offered some remarks upon the subject 
of that letter, after confirming by a somewhat fuller investiga- 
tion the hasty observations made at one séance by myself. But, 
unfortunately, since the séance which I attended on Wednesday, 
July 26th, Miss Wood has, I am informed, been too unwell tosit 
more than once, and I have had no further opportunity of 
witnessing the phenomena described by Mr. Collingwood. But, 
even in Miss Wood’s absence I have been able to confirm my 
observation in one important particular. Mr. Collingwood has 
described the'precaution employed to satisfy the sceptical portion 
of the circle. Miss Wood was placed in a small closet, the only 
door of which was removed. The doorway was laced across 
by a piece of endless pipe (or piping) cord—such, I understand, 
is the name by which ladies will recognise the material employed 

‘passing through eye-headed screws: the threads going 


obliquely from side to side, and vertically from top to bottom.’ 
The cord, I may add, is about half the thickness of ordinary. 


blind cord, and very much less substantial. For the further 
satisfaction of the sceptical mind, the junctions of the cord—at 
least, the principal junctions—were fastened by threads of green 


silk. If the description has been followed, it will be seen that 


the doorway presented the appearance of an irregular network, 
having two different kinds of meshes, viz. : a small triangular, 
and arelatively large rhomboidal mesh. I measured the rhom- 
boidal meshes, and found them to average about ten inches in the 
longest side, five inches in the shortest side, and seven inches in 
the two intermediate sides. I may further remark that the cur- 
tain, which Mr. Collingwood describes as being ‘‘ dropped before 
the door,” was suspended from the ceiling at a considerable 
angle to the doorway, so as to enclose between itself and the 
doorway a triangular space, having a maximum breadth of 
some two fect. ee ° 

On the night when I was present we sat down, twelve of 
us, in a horseshoe, surrounding the doorway, the light being 
turned low : though, at first, not so low but that I could easily 
discern the outlines of the faces and figures all round me. After 
an interval of not less than a quarter of an hour, which was 
filled up chiefly by singing, a full-sized woman’s figure appeared 
from behind the curtain, and advanced some two feet from it. 
‘The figure had some white drapery business about its head and 
shoulders, revealing in the action its head and bust to a certain 
extent. So far as the dim light would enable me to discern, it 
_was a well-developed woman’s figure. There was no half- 
materialisation here. I saw, or thought I saw, that the head 
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rested on a fully-materialised neck and chest, and, from. the 


manner in which the nether drapery was disposed, it seemed to 
me that the body was supported on legs not less incarnated 
than usual. After this figure had retired, there was a further 
interval, during which the light, at the request of ‘‘ Pocha,” was 
considerably lowered, before the appearance of the second 
figure—‘‘ Pocha” herself. This figure was quite small and 
childlike, and draped, like the other, in white; and, as it threw 
the drapery about, I and others fancied that we saw a dusky- 
skinned bady, with the breast and shoulders bare. This figure, 
despite our repeated solicitations, could not be induced to leave 
the friendly shelter of the curtain; it remained: for some little 
time fronting us, with its back against the folds of the curtain, 
and then it also disappeared. 

I can, of course, only speak of what I myself actually saw 
on the occasion referred to. Mr. Collingwood and one or two 
other gentlemen, whom I believe to be neither partial nor credu- 
lous witnesses, assured me that at a previous séance the smaller 
figure had advanced some considerable distance from the 
curtain; that it was quite small and child-like in form; and 
that it actually kissed them. Onc gentleman—than whose word 
I could desire no better evidence, save only that of my own 
senses—told mo that the little form touched him with its hands, 
and kissed him ; adding, that the kiss was not like the touch of 
any human lips, but was soft and “‘cottony.” But, of course, 
I can only speak of what I saw ; and I saw nothing to induce me 
to believe in materialised figures, But before proceeding, I should 
like to enter a caveat. I have no desire to bring any charges 
against Miss Wood personally. I know nothing against that lady. 
I have heard her highly spoken of, and I have no reason to 
believe that she is other than a genuine medium and an honest 
woman. Furthermore, so far am I frum denying the possibility 
of materialisation, that I am not prepared to deny that the 
figures which I saw were actually disembodied Spirits material- 
ised through Miss Wood’s passive agency. But I have not the 
smallest proof that they were so; and if I were to put myself 
in the position of a complete outsider, I should say definitely 
that they were not. Were I to speak of them as one of the 
profanum vulgus, I should say that the triangular space between 
the curtain and the doorway was necessary to enable the 
medium to get through the meshes of the network unobserved ; 
that the quarter of an hour’s interval after the séance had 
commenced, was required to enable her to complete 
her preparations; and that the singing was designed 
to drown the noise of the preparations. The first 
figuro, I should say, was the medium herself, divested 
of her outer garments, and with a band of white muslin, which she 
had introduced under her dress, wrapped about her. The 
second figure would also be the medium, in a close-fitting black 
body, kneeling down with her legs behind the curtain, from 
which position, be it noted, it never moved during the séance at 
which I was present. As regards the little figure seen by Mr. 
Collingwood and others at a previous séance, I should, still in 
my assumed role, suggest the agency of a fishing-rod, and some 
sticks and muslin, from which a very respectable lay figure 
would readily be improvised, And I should find an undesigned 
confirmation for my hypothesis of the strongest kind in the 
casual admission, by a most trustworthy witness, that the lips 
of the child-figure felt almost like cotton. The occasional 
‘*collapse into a small heap of white drapery” on the ground 
would be to me also an indication of failing strength, not ina 
muslin doll, but in the medium’s arm, which would be support- 
ing a considerable weight at the end of a long lever. ‘‘ Pocha’s” 
voice would be the medium’s in disguise; and the movements 
of ‘*Pocha’s” arm would be due, partly to the imagination of 
the sitters and partly to dexterous manipulation of the fishing 
rod. In short, my case as a sceptic would be tolerably com- 
plete, and would only require proof that the medium could 
escape from the cabinet undetected. | 

Now, at the conclusion of the séance on the 26th ult., I 
shewed Mr. Collingwood and others that, by removing the 
silken thread from two only of the points of junction, the size of 
the rhomboidal meshes referred,to could be so much increased 
that it would be comparatively easy for an ordinary-sized man 
to crawl through. It is true that, as the silk was cut short, it 
would have been difficult, but by no means impossible, for 
a woman’s deft fingers, aided, perhaps, by a needle, to have 
unfastened and refastened it again. Nor would this operation 
have necessarily consumed all the allotted quarter of an hour. 
But Mr. Collingwood was sceptical as to the possibility of Miss 
Wood’s getting through the mesh, even under these conditions, 
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and in my eagerness to convince him, I blundered. I went in 
feet foremost, and I omitted to take off my boots. Consequently, 
in lifting the second foot through the opening, the boot heel 
caught, and, before I could disengage it, the fragile cord had 
snapped. But finding it uncertain when Miss Wood would be 
able to sit again, I requested Mr. Blyton, the secretary of the 
C. A.S., yesterday afternoon to lace up the doorway exactly as 
he had laced it up for Miss Wood—with this exception, that 
two of the principal junctions and four of the secondary ones 
(the latter, to the best of my recollection, were not fastened at 
all on the 26th ult.) were left unfastened. I then took off my 
coat, waistcoat, and boots, and in Mr. Blyton’s presence I 
crawled through the meshes and back again with considerable 
ease. Furthermore, as Mr. Blyton willingly admitted, the cord 
was not appreciably stretched, or the appearance of the network 
altered, by my passage through it. 

Our sceptic’s case may now be considered fairly complete, for it 
can hardly be seriously maintained that the difficulty of untying 
and retying two or three threads of silk in the dark, by a person 
whom we are at liberty to suppose a professed and trained 
trickster, is suflicient to overthrow the rationalistic hypothesis. 
Such a throad is surely too slender to bear the weight of proof 
for such a stupendous phenomenon as materialisation. But 
let me not be misunderstood. In all this I havo not sought to 
prove, or to imply, that Miss Wood is herself an impostor. I 
should even be prepared to admit that when once a circle of 
private inquirers is thoroughly satisfied of the medium’s 
honesty, it is permissible, or even desirable to sit without 
imposing any tests at all. But then the results obtained under 
such conditions should be reserved for their mere private 
edification : they must not be used in evidence of the reality of 
the ph enomena observed. If Mr. Collingwood 1s satisfied of Miss 
Wood’s honesty, he is, of course, justified in holding the 
phenomenon, which he describes, to be genuine materialisations. 
But as no test,—or, what is worse, a wholly inadequate and 
misleading test—was imposed, I cannot. but think that his 
excess of missionary zeal is to be deplored. He should have 
been content to work out his own salvation, and to leave the 


unregenerate to the darkness of their own unregenerate hearts—: 


and heads. 

In a letter tome ‘‘ M. A. (Oxon.)” writes : —‘‘I shall be very 
glad to hear that you have obtained results under conditions that 
you think good, and I should like to know what those condi- 
tions are.” Well, I am rather inclined to agree with “M.A. 
(Oxon. )” himself, that 20 conditions short of full light can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. If I had to secure Mr. Maskelyne in a 
cabinet or cupboard, under such conditions of light, distance, 
&c., as are in vogue at most materialisation séances, in such a 
‘manner as to preclude all possibility of deception on his part, I 
must frankly admit that I should not know how to proceed. I 
feel my untrained common-sense is no match for the ingenuity 
of a professional conjurer; and I should feel no security that 
any bonds I might tie could not be untied, or that any tests 1 
might employ could not be evaded. And I fail to see, in dealing 
with mediums, if we admit the possibility of fraud at all, that 
we can assume they are any less accomplished in this one special 
line than Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. We know perfectly 
well that along and tedious manceuvre, which a bungler could 
scarcely perform in an hour, can be done with practice in five 
minutes ; and we know also that a conjurer can perform in the 
dark, and with considerable rapidity, delicate operations which 
a novice could not even imitate at all. If I could not have 
slipped through the meshes of the network it would by no 
means follow that a medium could not have done so. And 
though I may be unable to see how any test which I or others 
may devise can he evaded, I should by no means be justified in 
feeling secure that I had effectually baffled either medium or 
conjurer, 

In a word, I am not pleading that more stringent tests 
should universally be employed at materialisation séances, 
or that all mediums are clever impostors. J know well that 
either position is readily assailable. But I am strongly of 
opinion that if tests are employed at all, they should be, like 
Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion, and that nothing can be more 
mischievous than the publication of results obtained when 
precautions against fraud, were in appearance, and in appear- 
ance only, complete. _ Frank Popmore. 

London, August 13th. 


Generosity, wrongly placed, becomes a vice ; a princely 
mind will undo a private family. | 


SOCIETY FOR PSYOHIOAL RESHAROH. 


A large portion of our number for the 22nd ult. was devoted 


to a report of the general meeting of the Society for Psychical 
Research. It will be remembered that in the paper presented by 
the Thought-reading Committee the cases noticed were divided 


into four groups. The fourth group consisted of cases ‘‘ where 

similar ideas have simultaneously occurred, or impressions been 

formed in minds far apart.” Under this head the two following 

narratives were given. Full particulars as to names and 

addresses were placed in the hands of the writers of the paper. 
The first is in the form of a letter. 


‘Dear Srr,—The circumstance about which you inquire is 
as follows: I had left my house, ten miles from London, in the . 
morning, and in the course of the day was on my way to Victoria- 
street, Westminster, having reached Buckingham Palace, 
when in attempting to cross the road, recently made muddy 
and slippery by the water cart, I fell, and was nearly run over 
by a carriage coming in an opposite direction. The fall and the 
fright shook me considerably, but beyond that I was uninjured. 
On reaching home I found my wife waiting anxiously, and this 
is what she related to me: She was occupied wiping a cup in 
the kitchen, which she suddenly dropped, exclaiming, ‘ My God, 
he’s hurt !’ Mrs. 8., who was near her, heard the cry, and both 
agreed as to the details of time, and so forth. I have often asked 
my wifo why she cried out, but she is unable to explain the state 
of her feelings beyond saying, ‘I don’t know why, I felt some 
great danger was near you.’ These are simple facts, but other 
things more puzzling have happened in connection with singular 
intuitions of my wife.—Yours truly, J. SmIrg. 

Haylen Green, Ealing, W., 10th October, 1876. 

The report of the Committee proceeds :— 


‘¢The next case is more remarkable; our informant is a 
medical man, Mr. C. Ede, of Guildford, to whom the incident 
was related both by Lady G. and her sister. 


‘Lady G. and her sister hdd been spending the evening with 
their mother, who was in her usual health and spirits when they 
left her. In the middle of the night the sister awoke in a fright 
and said to her husband, ‘I must go to my mother at once. I 
am sure she is taken ill.’ The husband, after trying in vain to 
cdnvince his wife that it was only a fancy, ordered the carriage. 
As she was approaching her mother’s house, where 
two roads. meet, she saw Lady G.’s carriage. When 
they met each asked the other why she was there. The 
same reply was made by both—‘I could not sleep, feeling sure 
my mother was ill, and sol came to see.’ As they came in sight 
of the house they saw their mother’s confidential maid at the 
door, who told them, when they arrived, that their mother had 
been taken suddenly ill and was dying, and had expressed an 
earnest wish to sce her daughters.” 


The following interesting letter from Mr, Ede accompanied 
the narrative :— 


‘* Dear Sir,—The foregoing incident was told me asasimple 
narrative of what happened, both by Lady G. and by her sister. 
The mother was a lady of strong will, and always had great 
influence over her daughters. 


‘*T myself have been persuaded that impressions and 
thoughts might be transmitted by the action of a powerful will 
upon sensitive brains at a distance, by some experiments which 
I made in mesmerism, being at first a strong disbeliever in all 
these things, and only convinced when testing the assertions of 
others. There must, it would seem, be some previous relation 
between the two brains, as in states of anxiety for the absent, 
or powerful longing. May not a material vibration in a strong 
brain affect another by its vibration, as light at a distance acts 
upon the retina of the eye, or sound upon the ear, We know 
that many sounds escape us if our attention be not directed to 
them, and likewise many objects may not be perceived. It is 
curious in the case of Lady G. and her sister that both impres- 
sions were made in the night, when the attention was not 
diverted by surrounding sights or sounds. | 


‘‘This may have had some connection with the following 
incident which happened to myself lately. There is a house 
about half a mile from my own inhabited by some ladies, friends 
of our family. They have a large alarm bell outside their house. 
One night I awoke suddenly, and said to my wife, ‘I am sure I 
hear Mrs, L.’s alarm bell ringing.’ After listening for some 
time we heard nothing, and 1 went to sleep again. The next 
day Mrs. F. called upon my wife and said to her: ‘ We were 
wishing for your husband last night, for we were alarmed by 
thieves. We were all up, and I was about to pull the alarm bell, 
hoping he would hear it, saying to my daughters, Iam sure it 
will soon bring your husband, but we did not ring it.’ My wife 
asked what time was it. Mrs. F. said, about half-past one. 
That was the time I awoke, thinking I heard the bell. 

“T could also give you many instances of this communica- 
tion to another of a strong wish on my part, although unuttered, 
and unaccompanied by any gesture or hint by look or action. 
I have often been amused at a, concert, or other place of meeting, 
to single out some person who had their back to me, and will 
thein to turn their head in a given direction towards me, and 
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generally I succeed. It is common enough to have the same 
thoughts spoken by two people simultaneously, but though the 
previous conversation might often suggest like ideas, I think it 
would not be difficult to sift out the cases of direct mental im- 
pressions from those of coincidence, suggestion or sequence of 
thought arising from surrounding causes. When I have been 
strongly wishing to see a friend, it constantly happens that he 
appears. May not the many extraordinary cases of apparitions 
be but the mental pictures produced by other minds on a sensi- 
tive subject? There is a well-known case recorded in the 
colonial papers which supports this view. A murder had been 
committed in Australia by a convict upon a settler, who had dis- 
appeared. An officer of justice was sent to try and discover the 
perpetrator. He, for this purpose, went to watch the house of 
the convict, and while doing so the convict came to the window, 
and looked very hard at the officer, who then fancied he saw the 
murdered man dragged from a post near the house and thrown 
into a bit of water close by. This impression was so strong upon 
the officer that he fetched a native tracker, who came to the 

ost and said—‘ Blood, man’s blood,’ and immediately seemed to 
ollow a trail to the pit of water. This was reached, and the 
body of the murdered man was found. The convict was arrested, 
tried, and condemned. Before execution, he confessed that he 
had killed the man at the post, with a blow of an axe, and had 


then dragged him to the pit of water and thrown him in. Hé. 


also said that when the policeman looked at him through the 
anes the whole scene of the murder was vividly present to his 
mind, 

‘*Here, I think, was a caso of direct transmission. The 
officer’s mind was open to the slightest impression, while the 
convict’s was intensely occupied with the recollection of the deed. 
The impression on the officer’s mind was so vivid as to appear 
real. The officer had been over the same ground before, but had 
no suspicion of the body being so near until the time he saw the 
convict looking intently at him, and beheld, as he asserted, the 
apparition of the man being dragged from the post to the pit. 

‘* All chemical action produces vibration. Our senses are 
simple registers of those vibrations. We detect light, heat, and 
eloctricity at indefinite distances by our nerve system and record 
them in our brain. Why, then, may we’not detect the vibrations 
of the brains of others auring thought? The chief reasons why 
we do not notice these vibrations is that our own brains are pre- 
occupied, and we require to have our minds in a passive state of 
roception before detecting the action of those of others. We 
shall, J think, ultimately arrive at the power of placing our 
minds in a receptive state, and then we shall reccive impressions 
from those minds strongly acting near us. When we sec a crowd 
watching for the words of a well-known orator we perceive their 
faces evidence the mental state of expectation, and the minds of 
all are attuned or ready for the thoughts of the speaker. Hence 
the powerful effect he exerts. An unknown man is not so 
received, and has to fix, by a great effort, his auditors, before he 
ean lead them away by banishing from their minds their own 
thoughts.— Yours truly, CHARLES EpE. 


Wonersh Lodge, Guildford, 29th August, 1877. 
The report of the Committee continues :— 


‘*It is obvious that any conclusions worth recording must 
rest upon a large induction of cases that cannot be obtained at 
will, We are, therefore, in a large measure dependent upon the 
testimony of correspondents, and would invite further informa- 
tion, which may be sent to any of us, or to the secretary of the 
Society for transmission to us. 

‘‘ We cannot pretend that this inquiry is as yet more than in 
its infancy, and we would deprecate the premature formation of 
theorios on the subject.” 


SINGULAR ‘PREDICTIONS RESPECTING ENGLAND. 


At the Beckford-Hamilton sale recently there was sold a very 
fine copy of a singular book : ‘‘ Alloei (Francisci, Arabis Ohris- 
tiani) Astrologixse Nova Methodus et Liber Fati Universi, cum 
Disceptatione in eundem a P. Ivone Parisino Capucino, 1654.” 
The author of this extremely rare and curious work (burnt at 
Nantes by the public executioner) was, according to Leibnitz, 
the famous Capucin Father, Yves de Paris. The original 
edition, which was printed at the sole expense of the Marquis 
d’Asserac, is much sought after, as in the reprints the predictions 
respecting Europe, the sole cause of the work being condemned 
to the flames, were entirely omitted. Amongst the predictions 
to England are, in 1666, ‘‘ Magna Calamitas” (the year of the 
Great Fire of London) ; in 1691, ‘‘ Magna Republicse turbatio ” 
(General Ginkel’s wars in Ireland) ; in 1705, ‘* Adversa omnia ” 
(a mistake ; witness the successes of the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Earl of Peterborough); in 1756, ‘‘Minatur maximum 
excidium” (war declared against France); and in 1884, 
*€ Maxima adversitas !” For the truth of this latter one we shall 
not have long to wait. We are informed that Mr. Quaritch was 
the purchaser of the work in question. 


Every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. . 


“GOD IS A SPIRIT.” 


The following is the substance of an address given through a 


‘“trance medium ” at a private circle, and taken down in short- | 


hand at the time. The name which was given was that of a 
clergyman well-known as a preacher and writer. 


** God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” This is so, and yet it is not so, 
To those who know that God is a Spirit, it is given to worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. If not thus, then not at all, ‘‘ For 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” How He seeketh 
such to worship Him is only feebly known even in this state 
in which we are. But we are cognisant of a drawing upwards of 
the spiritual aspirations of which on earth we knew hardly 
anything. 

‘God is a Spirit.” Most men have not reached even thus 
far in the school of life. They can only worship God through 
outward means. They cannot sail upon the ocean of His love 
without boat, rudder, compass, captain, and crew. They cry 
like Peter—‘‘ Lord, I sink !” God isa Spirit. But the naked 
soul, the unclothed soul only, can reach out to Him. The 
spirit clothed with much encumbrance of mortal things must go 
to Him in some sort of conveyance. Thus it is good for man to 
worship God in temples made with hands if he cannot have his 
mind attracted. unto Him without the building and the acces- 
sories of worship. How large is the number of those who are 
only just raised above the purely animal, I had no idea until I 
came out of earth-life. I thought all men knew that God was a 
Spirit. I thought all men knew that the spirit of man was the 
man. I thought if I could but reach man with my voice and 
pen that they would leave off sin and wicked works, and wor- 
ship God, who is a Spirit, apart from creeds and services which, 
so hampered my own life. 

I was happy and yet unhappy. I was in ignorance of the 
state of mankind. Humanity in its lowest form finds its 
highest pleasure in eating and drinking, and lying 
down to sleep. This is beautiful in the animal. Why 
is it not beautiful in the man? Because man is just 
beyond the boundary where animal life is beautiful, and life 
alone, exclusively animal life is right. ‘God is a Spirit ” 
has begun its work. Man simply as an animal is not beautiful to 
his fellow man, as an animal simply the animal is. The law of 
upwards, upwards to the skies, or to man’s loftiest ideal, is the 
will and law of God. So, man the animal is sorrowful, not 
beautiful, to man the man. 

We see man joining with his fellows in rude forms of wor- 
ship, believing in doctrines which to the spiritual mind are 
comparable to doctrines of devils. The ‘‘ Blood of the Lamb,” 
spotless innocence, satisfics the justice of God. God isa Spirit ; 
let it work. As man grows clearer and purer in his 
conception of God, we see a purer form of worship arise. But 
man must still in great part adore the outward. The soldier 
would not go to battle without his chief. All outward forms, to 
the mind educated only to receive such, represent, for the time, 
its Deity. Still the form of worship advances. There are those 
who need the pleasures which a cultivated taste engenders ; the 
love of sound, the love of outward beauty. The chief official 
must have his official robes. H»w could some of them hear the 
Word of God preached by a a gentleman in civilian’s clothes ? 
But God is a Spirit—let it work. 

Tsay to all who hear my voice through your transcribing, 
there is beauty in your man with his outward garb, in your 
music, in your altars, in your heavy, cumbrous religious systems, 
if you keep your soul upward through it all. But you must 
listen, now or presently, to a voice which never yet passed 
itself through human lips. There is a voice which shall shake 
mightily the earth, which has shaken it through all time, and 
which will sound as never man’s voice sounded, saying—God is 
a spirit, and they that worship Him in the awful purity which 
He will have finally, must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
For the Father seeketh such to worship Him. 

Such are few. But I say to you who hear my words, they 
might be many. If during your times of outward worship, your 
singing of hymns, your sounding of your organs blown with 
wind, your postures of devotion, if at such times the thought 
steals in like an icy wind, to some carnal natures, that God is a 
Spirit ; if this thought comes to some of you who worship in 
these outward ways ; if this icy breath says to you: ‘' Death is 
written on all your delight;” if this voice strikes upon your 
spirit, thon listen and look up. If you heed not, and if you bury 
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your spirit yet deeper in delights of earth which are damned of 
God—you know what I mean—you shall yet hear in thunders 
through your spiritual body, which survives the material form, 
you shall yet hear and know (for knowledge once is knowledge 
ever)—and you knew the voice and disobeyed—you shall, I say, 
hear this voice—God is a Spirit. 

This is known to man the animal only very feebly,—known 
more and more as he rises upward. But often, oh, how often, 
through creeds, and forms, and ceremonies, owned and blessed 
of God, only because (we think because) He sees the end from 
the beginning. Then,—this is the end—the whole compass of 
- it to the spiritual man—‘‘ For the Father seeketh such to 

worship Him.” 
_ I had grasped this idea in my earth-life. I did not know to 
how many of God’s children the school of doctrines 
which are doctrines of devils was as a gateway through 
which man had to pass upward, outward, onward, to the ocean 
of perfect freedom and love. I have looked over that great 
sea which so often comforted my weary spirit, and I have 
thought, Why will not all mankind trust to the Father, to His 
infinite goodness, and leave all the bewildering doubts regarding 
the birth and life and death of His Son? ButI did not see that 
the strife of party in religion is asthe polisher who polishes 
even granite, until it can reflect the sharpest and most clearly 
defined effect. I see now that if I had sent all the people in 
that great town out upon the waters, they would’ have been 
drowned. I had been greatly blessed in spiritual education. 
I could swim. I forgot how many toiling men, thrown into the 
sea, the sea of God’s infinite Truth even, would sink to the 
bottom. 
The carnal man perceives that God is a Spirit only as an 
icy wind, or as a sword, the blade of which is sharpened so 
keenly that he will not let it touch him. Therefore, this truth 
is not known to him, as it is to him whose way 
has been the way of conflict, whose path has been among 
the ice and snow of rigorous self-denial. God blows warm to the 
Bpiritual man, but He blows cold and blighting and blasting upon 
the carnal nature. And so I want to say I was mistaken in 
my way of work in as far as I discouraged, by my own deep 
baptisms, the spiritual among men. I thought I had to drag the 
whole car of God’s humanity alone. I would rather now say :— 
' Leave much, very much, to God alone. Say to the world what 
God, who is a Spirit, teaches thee. But do not try,—do not 
agonisingly try,—to do that which God Himself sees fit to leave 
undone. Rather, comfort those who mourn ; sound ever in thy 
life, and in thy words, and in thy whole outward being, the 
bugle note of aspiration. How can they worship God 
acceptably who are a long way off upon the barren mountains 
of sin and wicked works? Tv those who have marched 
onward into the realms of spirit, which are high and wide, 
there is always to be carried in front of the crown, the cross. 
To those who are full there is now no hunger. They eat, they 
drink. But to those who rise up and follow the Spirit, not 
weighted in the race by cumber of any kind, there must be 
seasons of cold and nakedness, and hunger and thirst. But 
again, the voice of the Spirit wrote once, and writes to-day, that 
the time shall come when those who now spiritually hunger shall 
hunger no more, for all tears (not tears of sorrow, they are tears 
of joy) of doubt, perploxity, and discipline, and those tears 
which are wrung from agonising spirits, who fight daily with a 
sort of spiritual despair, shall be wiped away. The strong 
swimmer strikes right for the open sea. Lost is he often in his 
battle with the waves, to those who watch him through glasses 
from the shore. If his spirit is purely towards God, he reaches 
the other side ready for the heavenly garment. But how many 
are unready! These come to Spirit-life in boat loads,— 


cargoes full of men and women. Then there is work, 
and education, and often bitter discipline. It must 
be so. But if God is willmg to work out His 


own redemption of His people, and if He is willing that 
it should cost Him infinite pains and ages of time, why should 
man murmur? Only, Isay again—God is a Spirit; and if in 
worshipping Him in your outward way, you hear the Voice: 
Deny thyself, take up thy cross and follow the good, the pure, 
and the beautiful, unto death if necessary,—I say unto you, 
Listen and obey. For in the life to come, if not in your life, 
that voice shall speak, and its commands must be obeyed. And 
so I say again, Man the animal is coming up gradually to the 
beautiful station of man the spirit, for the Father seeketh man 
+the spirit to worship Him. And what the Father seeketh He 
will surely find, | 


as well as of the present residents of Boston. 


INCIDENTS INDICATIVE OF SPIRIT AGHNCIES. 


Mr. A. S. Hayward writes in the Banner of Light on the 
above topic, as follows :— | 
‘* Allow me to narrate some facts and manifestations of 
spirit-power which have occurred by and through the medium- 
ship or spiritual gifts of a highly respectable lady living a retired 
life in Boston. I have obtained the consent of the lady and her 
husband to make them public, with the understanding that their 
names shall not be printed at this time—not that they are 
ashamed to speak of it to their friends, but there are obvious 
reasons why they do not care to be made public in the matter— 
though I will assure your readers that the parties are pertectly 
reliable, as well as being highly connected with some of the old 
Abundant proof 
can be obtained outside of their testimony of the truthfulness 
of what they state, if required. For convenience, I will call 


‘their names Mr. and Mrs. Blank. The facts are as follows :— 


‘¢ Just before President Lincoln was assassinated Mrs. B., 
while passing through a severe sickness, and under the care of a 
prominent physician of Boston, in a semi-conscious trance or 
dream, related what she saw spiritually in the Green Room at 
the White House. Said she, ‘I see a fine subtle net ‘being 
woven for the purpose of catching someone, and it looks so 


high that it does not seem to befor anyone but President Lincoln.’ 


She had previously seen in vision a shaft representing a monu- 
ment, and on its four sides was the name of Booth, in large 
letters. These scenes were publicly stated, and taken down by 
her attending physician (who is still living in the material form), 
hours before the sad telegraphic news came that Booth had fired 
the fatal ball. Mrs. B. then seemed to become exhausted, and 
to be labouring hard, like a person on a chase, until Booth was 
captured ; and before the news of his capture arrived in Boston, 
she had described minutely the entire transaction, which soon 
afterwards was verified to the letter by telegraph. This seems 
to be a late day to make this statement, but I have not a doubt 
of its truthfulness. The doctor who took down the statement 
desired to have it made public at the time it occurred, but until 
this time the lady and her husband have never been willing to 
have it printed, even if the names were not used. _i 

‘* Another singular experience the lady has passed through, 
that of finding foreign books, that were out of the trade. She 
was the owner of several copies of an author’s works, and desired 
the balance of his productions. She sent to one of the principal 
publishing-houses in New York, and was informed that they 
could not be found in the city. Not satisfied with the report, 
she and her husband visited New York, and personally looked 


for them. She called upon the publisher she had written 
to, and he said they could not be obtained. Mrs. 
B. asked another person in the store if she might 


examine the stock? He gave her to understand that he knew 
what books there were in the stock, but allowed her to go 
behind the counter; she then and there placed her hand upon 
the book she was in search of, to the astonishment of the firm, 
they declaring that they did not know how the book came into 
their possession. She took the book, paying the importer’s price 
and duties, 2,300 dols., and subsequently asked for another 
book, which they stated was noé in their stock, but allowing her 
again to go behind the counter, she,put her hand upon the book 
and brought it forth. She took this book also, paying 1,300 dols. 
for it. There was no mark upon the book, nor mention of it in 
the catalogue, and it was a great mystery to the firm how the 
two books came into their stock. 

‘‘Mrs. B. had three similar experiences to the preceding 
with Boston bookstores. She called at one of the most pro- 
minent bookstores in Boston, and askod for a certain book ; she 
was informed that it was out of print, and that they had not 
had a copy for years! ‘ But,’ said Mra. B., ‘I think you havea 
copy, and if you will open the bundle of books on the shelf,’ 
pointing to the bundle, ‘You will tind acopy.’ They did so, 
and to their astonishment and her delight, they brought forth 
the book desired. There is much more connected with this 
book-hunting and finding, but this must suffice, as I do not want 
to use too much of your space.” | 


Mr. Hayward says :—‘‘ The more I see of these spiritual 
manifestations the less I feel to blame persons for not accepting 
or seeing them, as I do, in all their significance. The parties 
connected with the incidents above related, are all well-known 
citizens, and above and beyond sensational reports, fraud, and 
deception. Mr. B. is a thirty-five years’ member of a well- 
known firm that has been in existence for fifty years, and, as 
there is no money involved in Mrs. B.’s mediumship, she being 
in a pecuniary position where she is not obliged to take a fee or 
make merchandise of her gifts, those that know the facts cannot 
help having unbounded confidénce inher statements respecting 
the exercise of them. Since writing this report I have called on 
Mrs. B. and read it to her, and she declares it to be true, and 
much more of a mysterious nature has transpired.” 


The difference between those whom the world esteems as 
good, and those whom it condemns as bad, is in many cases 
little else than that the former have been better sheltered from 
temptation. | 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINOSES. 
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GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday morning last, the members’ monthly séance was 
held, at which a large and harmonious compan gathered 
together. The mediums were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Herne, who 
generously gave their services on this occasion. The results 
were highly satisfactory. Three particularly good tests were 
given, the first to the writer, who came in company with Miss 
Wood, who was unrecognised by the mediums. Mr. Herne, 
after the hymn was concluded, addressed me, saying that a little 
black girl was beside me putting sweets into my mouth ; this, I 
may mention, is what one of Miss Wood’s controls used to be very 
fond of doing for me in years gone by. The next was through 
Mrs. Herne, who, under control, went all round the circle. On 
taking hold of Miss Wood’s hands, she, in a joyous manner, 
called on ‘‘Pocha.” Now these two ladies were absolute 
strangers and totally unknown to each other until after this 
morning’s meeting. The third was similarly striking, and given 
to a most genial lady from the Antipodes, viz., Mrs. Durrant. 
Mr. Herne, under control, began making inquiries as to matters 
spiritual in Australia, with special reference to the ‘children’s’ 
Lyceum, and best of all to the silk banners which this lady 
had in reality made, her friend, Mr. Thomas Walker, providing 
_ the silk. Mrs. Durrant confirmed every particular, and said Mr. 
Herne had no possible chance of knowing these things. Mr. 
and Mrs. Herne were heartily thanked for their kindness in 
coming. In the evening, Mr. Goss occupied the platform, and 
delivered one of his usual interesting lectures ; subject: “‘ The 
Prelude and Advent of Mankind.” Dr. T. L. Nicholls is 
expected to speak on the“ Prospects of Spiritualism,” on Sunday 
evening next. —Res-Facta. 


QUEBEC HALL. 


On Sunday last the usual evening service took place, there 
being a good attendance. Mr. MacDonnell’s lecture was on the 
‘¢ Religion of Health.” His course of argument was entirely 
on the same lines as Combe’s famous work, ‘‘ The Constitution 
of Man,” with the addition of his own views on the application 
of those principles to the affairs of life. The debate which 
followed proved highly interesting from the number of speakers 
and the points of discussion raised, and gave the lecturer quite 
enough to do to hold his position on several points, and in some 
respects we think his opponents had the best of the argument. 
The question of the demonstration of Spiritualism was warmly 
discussed ; and the definition of happiness elicited much _ profit- 
able subject for reflection. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Newcastir.—On Wednesday evening, August 9th, the 
adjourned quarterly meeting of the N.S.E.S. took place at 
Weir’s Court, to consider the annulling of the agreement with 
the proprietors of the Herald, as before stated. Mr. Jno. 
Mould, president, refused to take the chair, because, as he 
stated on the previous Sunday night, thoy had publicly given 
notice from the platform that they would relieve the Society 
from the responsibility of taking the 200 copies at full retail 
price, as they could get another channel for them. There was, 
therefore, no necessity for the present meeting, the object 
desired by it being gained. Several of the members considered 
the meeting to be necessary, inasmuch as the said statement was 
unofficial, and needed to be considered there. However, Mr. 
Mould would not officiate, which led to Mr. Hare, Mr. Hunter, and 
Mr. Blake being called upon in turn to fill the chair. Each of these 
aera firmly refused to officiate as their president had done 

efore them. Hereupon Mr. Thompson was called upon to preside, 
which he did. The three local proprietors of the Heraldof Progress, 
Messrs. Mould, Hare, and Hunter, then declared the meeting 
illegal, and left the room. This was a piece of high-handed 
absurdity which the members would not brook, so they proceeded 
to business. They requested Mr. Frost to go for the minute 
book to record their transactions, but the gentlomen who had 
retired (and who apparently think the Society their own) 
refused to let him have it. The members meeting, howevor, 
proceeded without it, and it was resolved by an_ over- 
whelming majority to accept the offer of the proprietors of 
the Herald of Progress, releasing the Society from the agrec- 
ment of six months ago. ‘Thus the Society is free from an 
incubus that has tended to strangle its usefulness. On Sunday 
evening Mr. John Hare occupied the chair, and several gentle- 
men gave their experiences in Spiritualism. An cditorial 
paragraph in the Herald of last week charges me with false and 
malicious statements about the N.S.E.S. In support of the truth 
of the reports, I may state that my information is the result, 
not only of my personal observation, but is regularly confirmed 
by several well-known gentlemen in the movoment, whose 
characters are unimpeachable. | 

GatEsH¥AD.—At the rooms of the above Society on Sunday 
last, Mr. Hall lectured on ‘“‘Jesus : His Mission to the World.” 
Mr. H. Burton occupied the chair.—NorTHuUMBRIA. 


WALSALL. 


_ Not having had the services of Mr. J, J. Morse for some 
time, opr Society made an engagement with him to deliver two 


sy ganas addresses here on Sunday last. We have recently 
had a very vigorous discussion here, in the local press, and it 
was natural that good attendances at the meeting on Sunday 
last should be the order of the day. The morning subject dealt 
with by the “controls” was ‘‘The Spirit Circke: Its Laws and 
Lessons,” Mr. Washbourne conducting the preliminary exercis 
The controls dealt in an able and exhaustive manner with the 
nature of the Spirit ‘‘circle,” describing it in its physical, 
psychical, mental, and moral aspects, and detailed the various 
conditions needful for success. It was intently listened to, and 
much appreciated as a lucid exposition of its subject matter. In 
the evening Mr. J. Smith, the president, occupied the chair, and 
the subject of the Spirit controls, selected by a secularist friend, 
was “The Bible God.” This address was an eloquent appeal 
for more devout and liberal definition of God than that supplied 
by sectarists, and many illustrations were given of the poor and 
inapt ideas of God that many bowed down to and worshipped. 
Our Society is in excellent condition, clear of debt, and has a 
balance in hand. Our meetings are fairly attended, and, taking 
all things, we have much to be thankful for. The audiences on 
Sunday last were the largest we have had for many months, 
drawn together, no doubt, by the merits of the medium, who is 
deservedly popular with us.—Cokr. 


WORE OF THE OOMING WHEE. 
LONDON. 
Sunday, August 20.—Goswell Hall. 11.30a.m., Healing Séance. 
7 p.m., Lecture, Dr. T. L. Nicholls. 

August 20.—Quebec Hall. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
eitch. 

Tuesday, August 22.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. 

Wednesday, August 23.—Central Association. Members’ Private 

Subscription Séance with Miss Wood, 7.15for7.30p.m. 


PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 

Societies advertising in ‘‘Licur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. E. F.—We should still be glad if our correspondent would 
let us have some comments on the subject she refers to. 

W. Eatrnron.—Thanks for contribution, but not received in 
time for present issue. 

InvesticatoR.—We have heard that arrangements are in pro- 
gress for a serics of séances in the autumn with Miss Wood, 
of a kind which, if carried out, would be of the greatest 
value. We hope shortly to be able to give definite 
information. 


Tue Way or SALVATION.—There is but one salvation for 


all mankind, and that is the life of God in the soul. God has 
but one design or intent towards all mankind ; and that is to 
introduce His own life, light, and spirit in them. There is but 
one possible way for man to attain this salvation or life of God 
in the soul. There is not one for the Jew, another for the 
Christian, and a third for the heathen. No! God isone, human 
nature is one, salvation is one, and the way to it is one ; and that 
isthe desire of the soul turned to God.— Wi1am Law. 


Tax Want oF THE AGE.—In proportion as miracles havo 
declined, scientific method has risen, in credit. Why should 
it not, then, be capable by this time of doing what in old times 
only miracle could do? Ah, but unhappily science refuses its 
testimony on the very points which are most essential. We 
want a future life, a heaven which will atone for all our suffer- 
ings here, and science will not give us one.— ‘' Natural Religion.” 
By the Author of ‘‘ Eece Homo.” 


Mr. ALGERNON Joy, well-known to many readers of this 
journal, was married on Tuesday last to Mrs. Stair Douglas, 
whose name is familiar in connection with several philanthropic 
committees in London, especially those connected with female 
education, and also as having lately edited. a memoir of her 
uncle, the late Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridgo, which has been most favourably reviewed by all the best 
literary journals. The attachment is, we understand, one of 
many yoars’ standing. Mrs. Algernon Joy is not a Spiritualist, 
in go far that sho has never taken any part in the movement, 
and has only a modified belief in most of the phenomena, but 
she takes an intelligent and open-minded interest in the subject. 


Mr. J. J. Morsz’s Appointments. —PiymMoutu: August 
20th; Fatmourn: August 27th; Briston: August 30th 
Baru: August 31st; GATESHEAD: September 10th and 11th.— 
For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road 
Dalston, London, E,—[Advt] 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


’ 


The somewhat burning question of test conditions occupies 
attention in most of the journals of Spiritualism. As it has 
penetrated to these columns, I may be permitted to adduce the 
views of the editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal, as they 
bear on a portion of the subject under discussion. The Psycho- 
lugical Review (June, 1882) quoted Mr. A. E. Newton’s account 
of a séance with Mrs. Crindle Reynolds, remarking with surprise 
on the slight attention created by it. The substance of Mr. 
Newton’s affirmation was that the medium had been carefully 
searched by a number of ladies, of whom Mrs. Newton was one, 
and that subsequently ‘‘a bundle of white tarlatan, about three 
yards in length,” had been introduced into the cabinet (which 
had also been searched) by what professed to be ‘‘dark or evil 
Spirits.” The Review wished to know whether in the judgment 
of our contemporary, there was any good evidence to shew that 
such allegations were true. The Journal makes short work of 
the evidence of Mr. Newton. 
efficient search can be instituted by two or three ladies who have 
to deal with a professional trickster. It refers with much 
cogency to the acknowledged fact that Custom House detectives 
become experts only after long training and practice, and (as 
Mr. Podmore subsequently agrees) states that any ordinary 
conjurer will readily defeat any unprofessional attempts at 
search. ‘‘If,” says Mr. Podmore, ‘‘I had to secure Mr. 


Maskelyne in a cabinet or cupboard, under such conditions of 
light, distance, &c., as are in vogue at most materialisation’ 
-séances, in such a manner as to preclude all possibility of 


deception on his part, I must frankly admit that I should not 
know how to proceed.” 


The case then stands thus. The editor of the Journal, 
after prolonged experience, thinks it impossible for ladies who 
are not expert detectives so to search as to make it absolutely 
certain that a small roll of muslin is not secreted. Mr. Pod- 


- more thinks it impossible to secure a medium under ordinary 


conditions such as obtain at séances, so as to effectually 
preclude imposture. When I ask him what conditions he thinks 


satisfactory he says, ‘“‘ I am rather inclined to agree with ‘M.A 


(Oxon.)’ himself that no conditions short of full light can be con- 
sidered satisfactory.” 
I believe, and is unquestionably gaining ground among all 
It is many years now since I first 
protested against secluding the medium, and that quite as 
much in the interest of the medium as of the investigator. It 
has suited the purpose of some critics to twist and misrepresent 
what I havo said, but no amount of perverse and angry rhetoric 
can make it appear that it is any kindness to an honest medium 
to place him in an equivocal position where the best results must 
look like possible fraud, any more than it can disguise the plain 
fact that such conditions are precisely those that a trickster 
would select. He is no true medium’s friend who so acts as to 
discredit all phenomena by throwing a doubt on their reality, 
but rather the man who protects “the honest medium from 
fraudulent imitators by insisting on conditions that preclude 
imposture. 7 


And if this be true in respect of the medium it is still more 
plainly true in respect of the investigator and the iny ee 
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It denies absolutely that any 


The same view is held by the Journal, 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


tion. It ought not to be necessary to say that no evi- 
dence is good for anything that is obtained under tainted 
conditions. Were it-not for the perversity of a section 


sso | of the press and a. few writers who affect to regard every 


attempt at demonstration as an insult toan ‘‘ unprotected . 
medium,” it would seem absurd to state such a truism. That 
evidence on which rests so tremendous a fact as materialisation 
should be scientifically perfect. No pains should be spared to 
make it such, and to reproduce it, until, as the President of the 
S.P.R. excellently put it, ‘‘ scepticism is buried alive under a heap 
of facts.” So, alone, will conviction spread. I have read some 
very cheap sneers about higher aspects of Spiritualism of late; 
and it has been assumed that the phenomenal demonstration of 
the action of an unseen intelligence is regarded as a lower aspect, 
while the trance and clairvoyant phenomena are placed on a 
separate platform, higher and more important. So far as I am 
concerned, no statement could be more absolutely untrue. 
I know no such arbitrary and illogical distinction. - To me 
the tiniest rap may be, so it be an honest fact, full of the 
deepest significance. I can understand that a blow from a 
floating chair on some thick head may appeal to its owner with 
a force that no intellectual method can equal. And I can 
conceive and do believe that in many cases the utterances that 
are assumed to be the ‘voices of angels” are of a very mundane 
origin, and should decidedly be classed among ‘the lower 
aspects of Spiritualism.” The distinction between the high and 
low is of a totally difforent kind, and refers solely to the truth 
or falsity of the manifestation, of whatever kind it may be. One 
of the very highest manifestations of Spirit power is the little rap 
that assures the mourning mother of the nearness of her little 
child. One of the very lowest and most execrable is the rag 
baby that a cheating medium is enabled to palm off on. her by 
the conditions under which credulous enthusiasm and confiding 
simplicity allow her to be placed. I know no other distinction 
of high and low; and I claim to be, as Disraeli said, ‘‘ on the . 
side of the angels,” when I demand such conditions of observa- 
tion as absolutely preclude fraud. 


What those conditions: may be is matter of debate, and can 
be ascertained only by repeated experiment.’ I am not 80 


| foolish as to demand that all phenomena shall be produced 


under prescribed conditions, e.g., of full and direct light. I 
know well that in many cases it cannot be done} But I do 
desiderate light sufficient for observation : and when the con- 
trolling intelligence requests that the light be so lowered that - 
the eye can no longer do its work, that should be accepted as a 
signal to close the séance. Light is deterrent, we know, and it is 
not always possible to produce certain phenomena in good light, 
The medium’s health, conditions of inharmony among the 
sitters, an electrical atmosphere, a dozen different causes, may 
lead the controlling intelligence to ask for easier conditions. 
These are most readily secured by diminishing the light, and may 
be asked for with perfect propriety. But it should be for the 
sitters to say when the light has been so diminished as to make_ 
exact observation inpossible, and to act accordingly. I was 
present at the séance to which Mr. Podmore refers, and I am 
compelled to say that the light was quite insufficient for any- 
thing like exact observation. I did, however, being better placed 
than he was, make out enough of Pocha’s little form to reject 
as improbable his hypothesis of its genesis: and I am_ not 
disposed to believe that any man with his senses awake would 
kiss a rag baby bobbing about at the end of a fishing-rod, 
without finding out the clumsy trick. That seems to me to 
verge on the credulity of incredulity, which is sometimes 


very great. 


I write at a distance and without the power of comparing 
notes with Mr. Collingwood or Mr. Podmore, but, for myself, 
I saw nothing that was suggestive of any imposture—I put any 
such idea aside—but equally I saw nothing that ought to be 
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regarded as sufficient to carry any weight at all. Itis but fair, 
however, to note that Mr. Collingwood wrote, after careful 
observation more than once repeated, under conditions of 
observation far more favourable than those enjoyed by Mr. 
Podmore ahd myself. No one makes the faintest imputation on 
‘the honesty. of the medium. It would, perhaps, have been 
better to repeat the séance before writing, but there was no 
chance to do so, and repetition under such conditions 
isa sheer waste of time. I entirely agree in Mr. Podmore’s 
opinion that ‘‘if tests are employed at all, they should be, 
like Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion.” That, indeed, is the 
sum and substance of my contention. Let us have no room 
for error, so far as we can arrange. Let the medium be 
protected from a possible imputation that may be a grave 
injustice to an honest man; and let the investigation be so con- 
ducted that what is published as evidence may be a true 
contribution to our knowledge, and not a misleading ignis fatwus 
to follow which is to flounder into a quagniire. Surely, surely, 
there is no heresy in that request. 


In view of the repeated question, What are satisfactory 
conditions for the investigation of materialisation phenomena? I 
may adduce from the Religio-Philosophical Jowmnal an account 
of the plan adopted by Slade. ‘‘Two upright wires are fastened 
by clamps to the edge of a plain square table, and across their 
. upper extremities a third wire is adjusted, horizontally from 
which hangs a piece of black eambric, two feet square, into 
which three sides of an opening are cut, viz., the right, left, and 
lower side,” so that the cambric hangs as a curtain which may 
be raised when it is desired to look within. Behind this table, 
with its framework and black cambric curtain, is another black 
curtain, stretched across a corner of the room. Seats are put 
round three sides of the table, and at these the observers, 
including the medium, sit, facing the curtain, with hands joined 
on the top of the table. This simple preparation is all that is 
made, and it is put up by Slade and the observers when it is 
required for use. Light suflicient to tell the time by a watch 
held at arm’s length is maintained. The first symptom of success 
in the experiment is the appearance of what I have elsewhere 
called ‘‘ floating masses of luminous vapour” behind or at the 
sides of the first black curtain. On raising it, the space before 
the second curtain is found to be occupied by a white figure, 
having no clearly defined outline, its atoms obviously moving 
‘¢ as if it were a wreath of smoke or cloud.” Suddenly, in the 
movements of this vapoury white cloud, shadows appear, which 
deepen into features, folds of dark hair, and the like, “not fixed, 
as in a portrait, but struggling for stability against the dissolving 
tendencies of this unstable cloud.”’ Seldom, if ever, are more 
than three such apparitions presented at a sitting. It will be 
obvious, I think, that they and the conditions under which they 
are presented are perfectly satisfactory. 


The Spectator (August 19th) in a very interesting review of 
Miss Cobbe’s new volume of essays, ‘‘The Peak in Darien,” quotes 
a story almost exactly parallel to that contributed by Mr. H. 
‘Wedgwood to the Spectator (August 5th) and reproduced in these 
pages. Mr. Wedgwovd’s is authentic, ‘told to me,” he says, 
‘by an older sister who nursed the dying girl, and was present at 
the bedside at the time of the apparent vision.” ‘Is the story 
of Miss OCobbe’s,” the Spectator asks, ‘‘ an incorrectly given 
version of Mr. Wedgwood’s, or one quite independent of it?” 
Miss Cobbe’s story is as follows :— 

‘‘ Another incident of a very striking character was described 
as having occurred in a family, united very closely by affection. 
A dying lady, exhibiting the aspect of joyful surprise to which 
we have so often referred, spoke of seeing, one after another, 
three of her brothers who had long been dead, and then 
apparently recognised last of all a fourth brother, who was 
believed by the bystanders to be still living in India. The 
coupling of his name with that of his doad brothers excited such 
awe and horror in the mind of one of the persons present, that 
she rushed from the room. In duo course of time, letters were 
received announcing the death of the brother in India, which 
had occurred some time before his dying sister scemed to 
recognise him.” M.A. (Oxon.) 


- _ 


Intellect is often a mercenary who will fight under any 
banner, and uever stumbles over moral scruples. 


We ask the special attention of our rcadors to the letter of 
Dr. C. Lockhart Robertson which appears on page 388. Private 
mediums who are able to obtain good physical manifestations, 
will greatly help the cause of truth if they will kindly place 
themselves at his service for'a short series of sittings. 


MR. COOK'S ESSAYS. 


We have received several letters on the subject of the Essays 
of Mr. F. F. Cook, of Chicago. 


J. E. F., Yarlington Rectory, writes ;—‘‘I have read with 
much interest the most original and valuable papers by Mr, 
Cook, of Chicago, but I should like to speak of one point which 
I wish were made clearer. Does Mr. Cook ignore our posses- 
sion of all form and substance in the Spirit-world? I see that 
in his paper (August 5th) he says: ‘ But for all that, a form 
may repregent the Spirit for the sake of the material illusion to 
which mortality is wedded.’ Now this seems very vague, and 
wholly militates against Spirityal phenomena. Even Serjeant 
Cox (who seemed never to fully realise the objective presence 
of our disembodied friends) asserts that we enter the unseen 
world in our own form, and that form composed of substance, 
though not of mutter. I feel surry that such masterly contri- 
butions as those of Mr. Cook should have this flaw in them, and 
would be glad if others felt the want of more definite teaching 
in these most able papers.”’ | 

Dr. Hitchman, Founder of the Liverpool Anthropological 
Society, says :—‘‘I either am, or have been, a fellow, or cor- 
respondent, of every anthropological society in Europe, and have 
given in the old ‘Gallery of Art’ in this city (Liverpool), as well as 
in the Lecture Hall of the Free Library and Museum, a course of 
lectures on ‘Transcendental Anthropology,’ which was , 
attended by members of learned societies here and elsewhere. 
Since that period I have been rejoiced to know of kindred testi- 
mony borne to truth by such able and competent witnesses as 
Dr. Carter Blake, Mr. J. Fred. Collingwood, and others. You 
ask, sir, for your readers’ views of a:communication by Mr. F. F. 
Cook, of Chicago, entitled ‘The Doctrine of Embodiments.’ I 
am ‘insulting, common-place, and vul enough, to all philo- 
sophic thinking,’ completely to reverse his conclusion, and affirm 
that but for the ‘ matter’ of Nature, there would be no spiritual 
body in human nature. Proofs are at hand when required.” 

A. D. Bathell writes :—‘‘ Your contributor has evidently 
plunged without consideration into the subject which he has 
taken in hand, otherwise such a statement as follows could 
not have been made: ‘In the world of souls there is absolute 
equality. All have the same origin and the same destiny.’ It 
is difficult to comprehend upon what ground such a limit as this 
has been placed on the operations of the Godhead. The world 
of soul (not spirit) is so vast and its various states of unfoldment 
so many that to speak of an absolute equality for all souls, is 
contrary to the laws by which soul is governed. As to all souls 
having ‘the same origin and the same destiny,’ I prefer to 
think that it ts the thought flashed forth from the thought-sphere 
of the Godhead which creates both the soul and its destiny, and 
that there are not two souls with the same destiny.” 


Mr. George G. Gill asks :—‘‘ Are we not justified in assuming 
the poorness of his case when so experienced a thinker in this 
domain as ‘M.A. (Oxon.)’ asks us for our ‘facts’? In the 
definite sphere of science we concede the legality of the demand ; 
the materialist and utilitarian shall likewise have fact, for it is 
their dict ; but who will trace the underlying motive ‘ facts’ 
of a great life and a noble religion, or who would dare to 
relegate to ‘theory’ Shelley’s conception of a power 

‘* “Which wields the world in never wearied love,’ 
because, forsooth, scientists are laying bare that terrific struggle 
for existence. Certain is it that we are each possessed of ideas 
which have been developed, but which most assuredly were not 
formed here; and to deny free exercise to these, because they 
rest rather upon instinot than ‘facts,’ we know to be the 
sheerest folly. If for every article of our faith we must have 
‘M.A. (Oxon’s.)’ prescribed ‘foundation of fact’ in what we 
shall be tempted to ask, does spiritual discernment differ from 
mere deductive reasoning? The conception of the non-existence 
of evil is more easily attacked than defended in a single 
paragraph. It is, however, imperative to challenge the justice 
of the epithet which our opponent deems applicable to 
adverse teachings, should this great principle be maintained. 
It is a necessary assumption that all our teachers from beyond 
the border ‘ought to know,’ and if, with a limited 
knowledgo even as ours, they are still the advocates of a 
rudimentary truth, can their presentation of this latter be by 
any etmological strain fairly denominated a ‘lie’ ?” 


Mr. 8. 0. Hatt.—Tho following has appeared in the 
Western Daily Mercury:—‘‘ Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., has arrived 
in Plymouth for a fortnight’s rest. He isa Devonshire man by 
birth, and an ardent lover of his native county. He is also ono 
of tho leading Spiritualists of the day, as well as one of the most 
active promoters of total abstinence principlos. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Hall recently announced his intention to 
bequeath his valuable library to the Free Public Library of 
Plymouth, he having always evinced a warm interest in its wel- 
fare in correspondence with Mr. Wright, the librarian. Tho 
talented originator and oditor of the Art Journal, whose 
‘Retrospeot of a Long Life: from 1815 to 1883’ is now in the 
press, may fairly be called one of the most noted literary men of 
the century. A yearand a half ago, our readers will remember, 
in a special article we called attention to this ‘ Devonshire 
Worthy,’” | 


Boars J 


_ returning to me in August of the same year. 
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A TOKEN OF DEATH. 


‘* Soeptical” wag the expression used regarding myself by 
Madame Blavatsky on a card of introduction to Mr. C. 0, 
Massey, which she gave me in Bombay in August, 1879. The 
word was used in regard to my attitude towards Spiritualism 
and psychological phenomena generally. The expression was 
fairly accurate of my position, and I think I may say,is so still: 
Consequently, the narrative which I am about to give of a 
personal expericnce is told with, perhaps, a bias against mar- 
vellous manifestations. 

_ In the.autumn of 1877, Dr. J. M. Peebles, of Hammonton, 


. New Jersey, U.S.A., author of ‘‘The Seers of the Ages,”’ 


‘§ Spiritualism Defined and Defended,” and other works, on a 
second tour round the world visited Madras, where I was 
editing one of the daily newspapers in that city. Dr. Peebles 
called upon me at my office, and, finding him most agreeable in 
conversation and pleasant withal, I asked him to dine with my 
wife and myself. He did so, and after dinner we sat on the 
verandah of our house nearly till midnight, discussing various 
topics, but—as was natural in Dr. Peebles’ company—chiefly 
Spiritualism. Dr. Peebles narrated many most interesting inci- 
dents which had occurred in his own experience, incidents which 
I met now and then with good-natured scepticism. On another 
occasion we had a visit from Dr. Peebles and much pleasant 
talk, chiefly of a Spiritualistic nature. After he had left us on 
the second occasion my wife and I had a chat upon the evening's 
talk, she seeming somewhat impressed with what had been 
stated by our American friend. I good-humouredly chaffed 
her on becoming a convert to Spiritualism, when she remarked 
in accents of sincerity which startled me at the time, ‘ Well, 
William, you may laugh as much as you like, but I am sure of 
this, that it would not matter how many thousands of miles 
separated us, if you were to die I should know at that moment, 
while if I were to die away from you I am sure you would 
know.” I did not answer the remark, and I do not remember 
that we ever touched on Spiritualistic matters again. At that 
time my wife was in fairly good health, but during the winter 
and early spring symptoms of decline exhibited themselves so 
unmistakably that she was ordered home for the summer. She 
left Madras in March, 1878, with the confident expectation of 
We neither of us 
had any idea that her death was near. 

The letters I received from England were of a generally 
assuring nature until Friday, June 21st. So, indeed, was the 
letter I received by the mail delivered on that day, but certain 
symptoms were described which gave me grave concern, more 
especially because my wife seemed to have no conception of their 
significance. I talked the matter over with some friends who 
called at my house in the evening, and they pooh-poohed my 
fears. But I could not shake off the alarm I felt, and I deter- 
mined next day to keep myself free of worry by burying myself 
completely in my work, At that time Messrs. Longmans, of 
London, were bringing out my book on the “ Famine 
Campaign 
nearly a hundred pages of proofs which I had engaged 
to send back in the mail steamer leaving on the following 
‘Wednesday. I began working at six o'clock on Saturday 
morning, and continued steadily at my proofs till eight, when I 
bathed and had breakfast. I resumed my: work, and kept on 
without a break or interruption of any sort until About half-past 
twelve. Throughout the whole period Iam not conscious that 
my thoughts once turned to my distant wife. Knowing I could 
do her no good by fretting, by an effort of will I shut all 
thoughts of her from my mind, and concentrated my sole atten- 
tion upon my work. At half-past twelve, what with the 
concentrated attention upon the proofs and the effect of the 
intense heat of the city, I felt so wearied that I determined to 
rest a short while. (I should perhaps state that my writing-table 
‘was in my bedroom, a large, airy place, but a room connected 
with which were no associations special to my wife. I had given 
up housekeeping, and was ‘‘chumming” with a friend in a 
house which my wife had visited three times only, I think.) 

I wheeled my office chair round, and placed it with its back 
to the table, noted the time by my watch, which was on the 
table (it was exactly twenty minutes to one), and at once 
dropped off into a deep slumber. I awoke with a start, was 
sensible of a strange experience, and found that only a very few 
minutes had elapsed since I shut my eyes. During that period 
I seemed to be in England, in a room I did ‘not recognise, with 
my ‘wife, who was lying, looking very pale, on a bed. I was 
holding her hand in mine. I do not remember that any words 


"; by the Friday’s mail I received from them. 


passed between us, but I recollect a look of sweet reat and peace 
seemed upon her, and I knew, was perfectly conscious, that she 
had just died, While I was holding her hand in mine, I seemed 
to drop off into a sleep. My mother came into the room, and 
said, ‘‘I wonder, William, you can sloep, with Nellie only just 
dead.” I answered, ‘‘ You neédn’t wonder. ' Nellie is beyond 
all pain and suffering now. I have watched with her so long, 
and am so weary. Besides, I know she is at rest,” Then [. 
woke, and as certainly as I ever saw anything in my life, I saw 
my wife’s form lying on the bed, with such a look on her face as 
I should expect to see had she a few moments before passed 
peacefully away. Rather impatiently I wheeled my chair 
round to the writing-table, and thought, rather than said, with 
a sigh, ‘Oh! dear, it seems no good. If I leave my work for.a 
moment only I am worried about Nellie.” Again, by an effort of 


‘will, I shut all thoughts of her from my mind, and proceeded 


with my work, oblivious of what had just passed. 

Exactly a quarter of an hour later, my “‘ boy” came into 
the room with the words, ‘‘ Telegram, sar!” on his lips, and with 
one of the dull red cblong envelopes used by the Indian Tele- 
graph Department in his hand. Without any foreboding, as I 
had got into the current of my work again, I opened the 
envelope rather carelessly, and was at once startled at noticing 
that the folded telegram was on yellow paper, a sign that the 
message was from England. I pulled the envelope open with astart, 
and found in it a message from my brother at Cambridge, saying, 
‘‘Nellie is dying, here!” Strange to say, no thought of the 
intimation which I had received, that she was at that moment 
dead, crossed’'my mind. I was oblivious of the experience with 
which I had been favoured. Ordering my carriage to be got 
ready as quickly as possible, I drove to the telegraph office, and 
sent a long message to Cambridge, containing the words of 
confidence and hope in God and the Hereafter, which a Christian 
husband would naturally wish to whisper into a beloved wife’s 
ear as she was crossing the dark waters of the River of Death. Then. 
I returned hom>. The friend with whom I was living was on a 
holiday tour in Ceylon, and, with the exception of the native 
servants, no one was in the house. I passed a weary, anxious 
afternoon and evening, awaiting the telegram which I felt must 
soon come announcing death. It did come, about half-past eight 
in the evening, and ran as follows :—‘‘ Nellie died peacefully 
between seven and eight this morning.” Partly to occupymy mind 
I drove to the telegraph office and sent off another message. 
On my way back, it struck me for the first time that there was 
five hours’ difference of time between Madras and Cambridge, 
that eight o’clock a.in. at Cambridge corresponded with one p.m. — 
in Madras, and that I had had the ‘‘ token” of death which my 
wife spoke of when Dr. Peebles visited us, and I, in my scepticism, 
had not appreciated it. All the night through I remained 
in an agonising state of mind, mentally praying that if I had 
had a “ token” the vision might be repeated. But the hours of 
darkness passed and no vision appeared. Nevertheless I could. 
not shake off the sense of reality of that noon-tide scene which 
came back upon me with wonderful vividness. 

I afterwards learned from my brother, in whose house my 
wife died, that soon after seven in the morning all her ‘sufferings. 
ceased, She was lying very quiet, with her eyes closed, when 
my brother stooped and said, ‘‘ Nellie, is there anything we can’ 
do for you?” ‘‘ No, thank you,” she replied; ‘‘I am feeling so 
restful. And, do you know,ié seems.as if William were here by my 
side.” Without again opening her eyes in a short while she died, . 
no further words passing her lips, and the affectionate watchers 
by her side not knowing the exact moment of her death. I may 
add that my telegram with the words of comfort and assurance 
reached Cambridge too late to be of the service I intended. 
With a feeling which I cannot blame, my friends laid the yellow 


telegram form upon the breast of the dead and it was buried 


with her. 
The story I have told above is a plain, unvarnished narra- 


tive. It was a year and a quarter after the above incident had 
happened that Madame Blavatsky termed me “sceptical” 


regarding occult science generally, I am not sensible of any 
change of opinion since August, 1879, and, as I have said, if I 
have written with any bias at all, it is with a bias against, and 
not in favour of, Spiritualism. . WwW. dD | 

[We have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the 
writer of the above narrative. He is a gentleman of the highest 
honour and integrity, and complete reliance may be placed on. 
every word he has written,—Ep. ‘‘ Lieut.” ] 


Most of the shadows that cross our path through life, are 
caused by our standing in our own light, 
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her to strike on the piano the tenth note from the right hand 
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j THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEAROH. 


Through the kindness of Professor Barrett we have been 
favoured with a report of some of the investigations of members 
of the Society for Psychical Research which were not brought 
before the General Meeting, but which will be included in full 
in the forthcoming volume of ‘‘Proceedings.” The following 
extracts are from the MS. placed in our hands :— 


‘* During the absence of the subject [in some experiments in 
the ‘ willing game | it was agreed that a mark should be made 
with ® pencil round a sixpence which happened to be lying near 
a sheet of paper on the table before the subject left the room. 
In this case the hands of the willers were placed round Miss R.’s 
neck, and the action fixed upon silently willed. In a few 


moments Miss R. walked to the table, took up a pencil, and 


deliberately made a mark round the sixpence.” 


In experiments with a different subject :— 

‘*Selected notes on the piano were four times in succossion 
correctly struck. Here the hands gently touched the head. In 
the next, the hair only was touched. Certain books in a book- 
case (containing some hundred volumes) were chosen in the 
absence of the subject. In six consecutive trials the right book 
was taken down. Out of a total of 130 trials—of which the 
foregoing are fair samples—about 100 were correctly per- 
formed.” 

In remarking on these Professor Barrett says :—- 

- “ Instead of. giving the details of all these experiments I may 
be permitted to summarise them by saying, that while in very 
many cases the muscular sense might have been a sufticient 
explanation, there were many others,very carefully tested, which 
could not rationally be so explained, and which pointed strongly 
in the direction of something new, such, for example, as mind- 
reading, as their only satisfactory explanation. In fact, the 
intervention of a second person, who was entirely ignorant 
of what had to be done, between the willer and the subject, the 
hands of each resting on the shoulders of the one in front, did 
not seriously interfere with the results obtained. Under such 


_ conditions difficult things were correctly done, involving com- 


plicated muscular actions, whilst we failed to do similar and much 
simpler things under the influence of deliberate conscious 
guidance.” 


The following is the record of some interesting experiments 
made by Mr. F. W. H. Myers :— 

*‘The mother of Miss C. placed three of her fingers, not 
including the thumb, on the back of the young lady’s head, the 
fingers resting apparently quite lightly. I drew on a piece of 
paper a rough sketch of a house, and shewed the sketch to Mrs. 
C. Miss C.’s head was averted the whole time. No look 
was interchanged between her and Mrs. C. No other part of 
their persons was in contact. Noone but Mrs. C. saw the 
drawing. I watched Mrs. C.’s fingers closely in full gaslight ; 
they seemed to rest lightly on Miss O.’s hand; no signals 
perceptible. Tho drawing was rudely reproduced, as though by 
@ person drawing in the dark, one of the windows being hd 
outside the outline of the house. I then wrote a sentence, and 
shewed it to Mrs. C., taking care that Miss C. should not seo it. 
I chose sentences in foreign languages that guidance might be 
less easy. 

In vegere imperio. 
| Se dejd prender. 
These were correctly written, Miss C. then pushed up her 
sleeve. Mrs. C. placed three fingers on Miss ©.’s arm above the 
elbow, and in like manner Miss C. wrote (without having 
previously seen the words) the words : 

| | Calma. This man. 
The Greek words pebv and avaf were then written under the 
same conditions. They were very rudely writton, but each 
letter was distinguishable.” 


Mr. Myers gives further report of similar experiments in 
another quarter, of which the following are the most remarkable, 
Mr, Myers, placing his hands on Miss R. B.’s shoulders, willed 


end. He says :— 

‘*She did so after a few seconds’ fumbling. As I had opened 
the piano she might guess that I wished her to go to the piano, 
but she could not guess the note to strike,” 

Again he says :— ; 

‘*Kight persons present contributed trifling articles—a half- 
crown, two pencil cases, amall knife, key, handkerchief, two 
small purses. These were put in the pocket of a lady present, 
while Miss R. B. was out of the room. Miss R. B. re-entered 
the room. Miss M. B. touched her shoulders. Miss R. B. 
rushed to the lady who had the objects, pulled them out one by 
one, and with hat eyes gave each to its owner—Miss M. B, 
withdrawing her hands during part of the process, which was 
extremely rapid. Miss R. B. said she did not know to whom 
she was giving the things ; had no sense of connection between 
the things and the people, merely an impulse to move first one 
way and then another.’ 

Describing another experiment, Mr. Myers says :—~ 

“*T wrote the letters of the alphabet on scraps of paper. I 
then thought of the word CLARA and shewed it to Miss M. B. 
behind Miss R. B.’s back, Miss R. B. sitting at the table. Miss 
M. B. put her hand on Miss R. B.’s shoulders, and Miss R. B., 
with eyes shut, picked out the letters CL A R V—taking the 
V apparently for a second A, which was not in the pack—and 
laid them in a heap. Sho did not know, she said, what letters 
she had selected. No impulse had consciously passed through 
her mind, only she had felt her hands impelled to pick up certain 
bits of paper. This was a good case as apparently excluding 
pushing. The scraps were in a confused heap in front of Miss 
R. B., who kept still further confusing them, picking them up 
and letting them drop with great rapidity. Miss M. B.’s hands 
remained apparently motionless on Miss R. B.’s shoulders, and 
I can hardly conceive that indications could be given by pressure, 
from the rapid and snatching manner in which Miss R. B. col- 
lected the right letters, touching several letters in the course of 
asecond. Miss M. B., however, told me that it was almost 
necessary that she (Miss M. B.) should see the letters which 
Miss R. B. was to pick up. Mr. B. said that Miss M. B. used 
at one time to write automatically the thoughts of ear sitting 
near her, though quite unconscious of what these thoughts 
were, the hand being moved without any perceptible influence 
on the brain.” 

Notwithstanding these and other results which Professor 


Barrett describes as ‘‘ marvellous,” some of the investigators 


question whether, if they had no other case than this torely on, ’ 


they should be justified in calling in the aid of any new hypo- 
thesis to explain the phenomena. But for the considerations 
brought forward in support of this view we must refer our 
readers to the ‘‘ Proceedings” when they appear, as well as 
for much more matter of an interesting character, which we are 
not able to quote. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RHSBARCH; COMMITTEB 
ON PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaxut.” 

Sm,—May I ask a few lines space in your paper to say to 
your readers that the Committee on Physical Phenomena of 
the Society for Psychical Research, are most desirous at present 
to proceed with the investigation of their subject, and that what 
we specially desire is opportunity of witnessing in private circles 
the physical phenomena such as are from time to time recorded 
in your pages? Iam at present at leisure, and ready to give my 
attendance at any auch manifestations as may be made accessible 
to me, and I shall at once attend to any communications 
addressod to me at my chambers.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ~ ©, LockHart RoBERTSON. 


The Hammam Chambers, 76, Jermyn-street, S. W. 
August 22nd, 


MADAME BLAVATSEKEY AND THE HIMALAYAN 
BROTHERS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaur.” 

Srr,—In a recent issue of your valuable periodical, is a 
paper extracted from the Harbinger of Light, and headed 
‘** Madame Blavatsky and the Himalayan Brothers,” and signed 
‘“Viator,” as though the true name of the narrator were not 
publicly known as that of ‘“‘The Hon. J. Smith, Member of 
the Legislative Council, N.S. W., Professor in Sidney University, 
President of the Royal Society, N.S.W.,” &c., &c., who in 
January, 1881, stopped at Bombay, on his way home from 
Australia. 


The ‘‘ Hints of Esoteric Theosophy,” & pamphlet published . 


in April last, at Calcutta, relate, with the name of the author, 
J. Smith, the report given by the Harbinger of Liaht, whose 
reserve I cannot acccount for.—With kind regards, I remain, 
yours sincerely, Baron J. SPEDALIER. 


Marseilles, 


oF 


August 26, 1882. | 
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LETTHRS ON THEOSOPRHY. 
From. an Anglo-Indian.to a London Theosophist. 


No. L | 

[The subjoined letter, the first of a series designed to shew 
Spiritualists what Theosophists believe, was received by me 
from a gentleman whose initials will be recognised ‘as those of a 
well-known name. He has every right to a hearing, and none 
can be other than grateful to him for such light as he can throw 
on a dark subject. It is necessary, however, that the foundation 
be firmly laid before we can follow him in hisspeculations. And 
here his first letter leaves much to be desired. I am not about 
to discuss the various points that he raises. But as to the very 


existence of the Adept Brothers, respecting which he says that 


it ‘‘would be incomprehensible to me that any reasonable person 
should disbelieve” if he had read the evidence, I aver that I 
consider the evidence weak in the extreme. Whether I be 
reasonable or not, I so think, and it is thé writer’s vigorous 
faith that alone impresses me. Were it not that he and two or 
three others like-minded are so firm, I do not think I should 
heed what was alleged. In hat 1 may be quite wrong, but I 
have at least taken pains to read and judge impartially. Again, 
when it is said—‘‘T believe that our Brothers are quite incapable 
of error when they make a plain statement about any phase of 
Spiritualism,” I am compelled to rejoin that in the only instance 
within my knowledge where a plain statement about ‘‘a phase 
of Spiritualism” that was verifiable was made, it was totally 
baseless and erroneous, and that beyond the possibility of error 
on my part, or, indeed, without possibility of knowledge on the 
part of the Brother who made it. These matters lie on the 
threshold, and must be dealt with by some logical method, clear 
and convincing, and beyond mere assertion.’ [ have felt bound 
to say so much; but no one will listen to ‘‘A. P. S.” more 
readily than I.—M. A. (Oxon.)] | 


' The issue of ‘‘ Liant” for June 24th, which has just reached 


me, contains some reference to the Theosophical studies in which. 


I am deeply interested, and in which I am sure many friends of 
mine in Landon now exclusively engaged in Spiritual inquiry 
would be equally concerned if they happened to be living in this 
country. Mr. Eglinton, I see, bravely acknowledges—in the 
face, no doubt, of a prejudice against the subject among his 
friends—that he has acquired certain knowledge respecting some 


_ of the external facts on which we Theosophists rely as important, 
but he very naturally avows himself unacquainted with “ the 


abstruse subjects generally set forward by those calling them- 
selves Theosophists.’’ Leaving these aside, he goes on to 


notice what he believes to be the Theosophical theory about’ 


Spiritual manifestations, viz., that these are produced by ‘ ‘spooks 
or elementals” in ninety-five per cent. of the cases, and in the 
other five by certain Adepts, who have the power of projecting 


their astral body to any distance at will, Now Mr. Eglinton 
has not quite got hold of the Theosophical view about Spirit-. 


ualism when he expounds it in this very comprehensive manner. 
And I would ask you to remember that we here, a handful of 


Anglo-Indian Theosophists who have been writing on the 
subject, do not profess for an instant to have acquired an 
exhaustive understanding of the mysteries which underlie Spiritual 


phenomena so as to be able to explain them all. As Theoso- 


phists, we are not dogmatic adherents to a hard and fast creed,’ 


but students of the higher mysteries of Nature, exactly as 
Spiritualists are such students also. But we cling with great 
tenacity to a conviction that in studying these mysteries as 
Theosophists we have one great advantage over all other persons 
who study them in other ways. We are in more or less intimate 
relations with persons who have acquired what, in comparison 
with any other knowledge current in the world, may be called 
an exhaustive understanding of the mysteries referred to. 

Now it is also important to remind English readers that we 
are not holding on selfishly to this advantage for our exclusive 
behoof ; we have done our utmost to explain to the world the 


basis of our conviction that the Adept Brothers of the Theo- 


sophical Society are the kind of people so often described. It 
is not a question whether they are men possessing ‘‘ some 
knowledge of occult science:” we contend that it has been 
demonstrated in various ways that their knowledge is of such a 
kind that it is beyond the reach of any critical estimate by 
people who are not: Adept Brothers themselves. The grounds 
forthat opinion have partly been set forth in‘‘The Occult World;”’ 
partly in a very remarkable pamphlet issued under the autho- 


rity of the Theosophical Society, at Bombay, called ‘‘ Hints on 


Esoteric Theosophy; and more fully, if more vaguely in “‘ Isis 
Unveiled.” I cannot here recapitulate the proof, but let me 
recapitulate the proposition. The knowledge of the Adept 
Brothers is entitled to the immense respect I claim for it, because 


it has all the characteristics of a true science ; that is to say, ! 


it is the acoumulated knowledge of a vast number of observers, 
reduced to order and generalised by a vast number of thinkers, 
and verified by a vast number of experimentalists. The instru-. 


ments employed for the observations, and for the experiments,. 


are the faculties developed in human creatures of a fine organi-. 
sation by certain modes of life. The Bosotian herd that knows. 
nothing of Nature but .her outermost envelope, the ‘mere 
physicists, whom a more enlightened generation will look back 
upon as an artist looks. upon his frame-maker and colourman, 
deny that such faculties can be developed, or have ever existed. 
TI need not argue the point in writing to such ‘an audience as 
that I now address. In the society of London psychologists, 
there is certainly one gifted lady whose name will rise in 
every mind which these lines reach, who has found 
and walked in that . ‘‘ Perfect Way” which leads to 
the development of such faculties as I speak of. But to 
a nation where the records of astronomy had never pene- 
trated, the science would not have been introduced by the 
sudden importation of a single telescope, however exquisite in 
its perfection and far-reaching in its power. The possessor of 
that telescope might begin to enunciate observations conflicting 

with some of the current ideas about the motions of the— 
heavenly bodies, but would not be able to observe and calculato 

and verify enough to command assent. But I would ask your 

readers to consider for a moment what would probably be the 

condition of thought and belief in the Spiritual world of London 

100 years hence, supposing there were suddenly to spring up 

amongst you 100 seers and seeresses, as gifted, devoted, and 
industrious as the lady of whom I speak ; and if these, as they 
dropped off in the interim, were succeeded by others as well 
qualified to carry on the work as they. Is it not manifest that 
the obsérvations of each and all would be compared, that the 
errors of the first observers would be eliminated, their just 
conclusions confirmed and used as points d’appui for irresistible 

inferences, which in their turn. would suggest observation ,on 
new lines, and so on ad infinitum? .At the end of my 
hypothetical century, is it not certain that the conclusions of 
Spiritual science, as thus reached, would dominate. belief and. 
conjecture on the subject, so that anyone who would put forward 
an idea picked up casually in the course of Spiritual observation, 

without instruments or special training, so to speak, would be 


looked upon as a person is looked on now who starts a new 


theory about the figure of the earth, or to the effect that the sun 
is only about the size of Greece after all ? 

Now the Occult World, of which I write, is in the position 
as regards Spiritual knowledge that I have imagined the 
psychologists of London to attain to ultimately, only much more 
so, It is not for 100 years, but for more centuries than 
I dare tell about, that the accumulation of its knowledge has 
continued, and its living observers are indeed what our short- 
sighted generation has been so undeservedly called, ‘the heirs 
of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” And surely if that: 
is 80, there is no room for argument about the line of inquiry 
in regard to Spiritual things which at this moment it is best worth 
our while to undertake. There is nothing worth doing or 
talking about compared with taking advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as may be afforded to us of learning such lessons as the 
real masters of Theosophic science may be willing to teach. As 
to the question whether this is so I will unly ask any reasonable 
person to make a study of current Theosophic literature, | 
including the books I have mentioned above, and some selected 
passages from the Theosophist, and then, if he did this, it would 
be incomprehensible to me that he should disbelieve. Occasionally, 
trying to break down the crass materialism of outer sceptics, I 
have lent them Zéllner’s and Crookes’ and Wallace's books on 
Spiritualism, and have found them still unconvinced, but, in 
these cases all one can say is.that the failure is not the fault of 
the books. Soin the present case; if people can attentively 
read even the meagre literature which has gathered round the 
subject as yet, and remain unaffected by its evidence concerning 
the existence and knowledge of our Brothers,—all I can say is 
that I should not think that the fault of the evidence. 

Now I am quite prepared for the objection which some 
readers may raise. It will be said, ‘If the Brothers are 
what you say, why don’t they teach their knowledge in 


‘@ more convincing and systematic manner?” But natural 


as this question may be at first, it is really on a level 
with that often asked by the outer sceptic, ‘‘ What is the 
good of Spiritualism ? Will it tell me who is going to win the 
Derby?”—?.e., the question applies an inapplicable standard of 
criticism to the position criticised. In tha onecase the inquirer will 
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ultimately find that Spiritualism leaves the Derby out of its 
calculations because it is engaged with more important things ; 
in the other that the Brothers are governed in their policy as 
regards teaching by motives derived from the plane of their own 
knowledge and not from that of ours. I do not profess that 
at this moment I am prepared to interpret these motives in a 
amanner that will satisfy people who,have never endeavoured, 

ever-in thought, to explore that higher. plane I speak of; and, 

meanwhile, I will not here attempt an incomplete interpretation. 

But surely we may set asido the question as to whether the 
Brothers are doing the best they might for mankind if we accept 
the position that their knowledge about spiritual matters is 
practically infinite as viewed from our standpoint, and that at 
any rate they are now willing to teach us something. Is not half 
a loaf better than no bread, and if a friend bequeath us a 
moderate legacy shall we refuse to accept it because it is not so 
large an amount as we had expected ? Let us take it ; evonif we 
take it at first in an ungrateful spirit, grumbling that it is not 
more. -Perhaps those who are the best inclined to be grateful 
for it; even though it be little, will be the first to understand 
that our friend was not careless of us when he made his will, 
but careful as well of some higher interests which our egotism 
had induced us for a moment to overlook. 

Now, I believe that our Brothers are quite incapable of error 
when they make a plain statement about any phase of Spirit- 
ualism ; but Iam quite sure also that on account of the vast- 
ness of the area of Spiritual phenomena we are apt to misunder- 
stand their statements when they go beyond comparatively 
simple matters. In the ‘‘ Fragments of Occult Truth,” for 
example, there is no statement, as far as I am aware, that is 
erroneous, but as a survey of the whole position the fragments 
are incomplete, and are liable to misinterpretation. Thus I see 
in ‘‘ Liagut” an inquiry from Mr. A. F. Tindall as follows :— 
“*T can undertand that some physical manifestations may be 
classed under their (the Occultists’) description, but do they mean 
that Spirits who shew themselves to be kind and good, and also 
possessed of great intellectual powers such as my guide, who 
communicates by impression, and whose furm no clairvoyant 
has ever seen, is also a ‘ shell ’?” 

The answer may be given as boldly as words can convoy it: 
<< Most assuredly not.” Referring to the first numbers of the 
<« Fragments” the reader will find it stated: *‘It must not fora 
moment be supposed that all we hear from these latter (from 
mediums) comes from elementaries,’”—from those entities some 
of which have been described as shells. And then the writer 
:goes on to explain that the highest kind of mediums may pass 
entirely under the dominion of their own highest or seventh 
principle, and thus soar into higher regions of inspiration than 
those which elementary ‘‘Spirits” are capable of penetrating. 
And in another passage it is also stated that after the regenerated 
Kgo of a spiritually-minded human being departed from this earth 
has been born again into the World of Effects (intervening between 
this life and the next material incarnation) ‘‘ it cat be visited i 
spirit by men,” though it cannot, even if it would, descend into 
our grosser atmosphere. This statement embodies the answer 
to Mr. Tindall’s question. Kind and good communications 
conveyed by subjective impression from intelligences shewing 
great intellectual powers are clearly of the kind obtained by 
the upward attraction of some perceptive emanations from the 
medium, and are not due to a descent of the purified Spirit into 
our grosser atmosphere. The absence of any consciousness on 
the medium's part, that some portion of himself is thus tem- 
porarily withdrawn, is nothing to the purpose. From physical 
science an analogy may be taken which shews how readily such 
processes may he misinterpreted. We talk habitually of 
buildings and trees being struck by lightning. But directly we 
‘wish to put the idea in a scientific shape, we have to recognise 
that the process which really takes place is a re-cstablishment of 
equilibrium between accumulations of electricity of opposite 
signs, one accumulation in the earth, the other in the clouds. It 
would probably be as true in most cases to say that the cloud 
was struck with (negative) electricity emanating from the earth, 
as to say that the earth has been struck by (positive) electricity 
emanating from the cloud. But the effect to the dweller on the 
earth is always that the earth has been struck. 

Again, if the ‘‘ Fragments” are attentively considered, it will be 
seen tliat there is no need to regard as probable the ‘‘dreadful”’ 
idea, that ‘‘a great part of mankind after death are wandering 
shells, soon to become extinct.” The shell left behind is not the 
man, and no part of mankind wander the earth afterwards as 


shells. Tam not contradicting a word in the ‘‘Fragments;” simply . 


explaining doctrines which, if my readers will look back to the 
‘‘Fragments,” will all be found there.. That which takes place on 
the death of a human being has only to be remembered, and the 
position will be clear. The lower bodily principles having been 
done with and cast off, a struggle ensues between the higher 
ethereal principles. Some have still a natural affinity for the 
earth ; some a natural affinity for—what European readers will ' 
best realise if I callit Heaven. Now if the lower principles prove 
the stronger—.e., if the individual during life has almost entirely 
wedded himself to mere earthly desirts, the Ego is drawn back 
to earth, and the spiritual principle, which cannot be destroyed, 
disengages itself from the Ego utterly and for ever, retaining no 
trace of contamination with the life it has been unable to purify. 
In such a case, ‘‘the man” certainly remains wandering about 
the earth after death, but he in this case is not a shell. He is 
worse than a shell in one way, though in another higher, in | 
the sense of a more complex organism. But our teaching leads 
us happily to the conclusion that the result of the spirit- 
struggle described above is but rarely so disastrous as I 
have just imagined. In the enormous majority of cases 
the higher principles win the ‘“‘tug of war,” though it | 
may be feared that, again in the enormous. majority of 
cases, the spiritual victory is not so overwhelming and instan- 
taneous that the Ego is directly carried up into ‘‘ Heaven.” But 
whether this supremely satisfactory result is accomplished, or 
whether the spiritual principle having drawn the Ego upwards, 
has still a long piece of work to do before that same Ego is fit 
for spiritual re-birth,—in either case equally, the lower principles 
of the ethereal group are cast off, and remain in the earth’s 
attraction. These are the shells of which the ‘‘Fragments” speak. 
They are not the men who have gone away any more than the 
serpent’s cast skin is the serpent, though this sometimes looks - 
so hke the serpent that I have, known inexperienced people in 
this country stalk a skin with a double-barrelled shot gun and 
blow it to pieces before finding out their mistake. The confu- 
sion in the case of the shells arises from the fact that just as a 
certain perfume lingers for long around the ‘‘ vase in which 
roses have once been distilled,” so there is a reflection of the 
late individuality inhering in its shell. There is as nearly as | 
possible no consciousness while the shell is left alone, but drawn 
within the current of mediumistic attraction the decaying prin- 
ciples, the cast skin of the ethereal man, are temporarily inflated 
by vitality drawn from the medium, and a spurious semblance of 
an individuality—which may quite likely profess itself that of 
the man to which 15 once belonged—is thus created. 

For the moment, however, I will not dwell longer on this . 
part of the subject, because enough has been said to saturate 
tho Spiritual world with the belief that we Theosophists are — 
always wanting to run down the character of their super-material 
experiences. Undoubtedly we have been set to do a great deal 
in that way, and probably for very good reasons—some of which 
I have very lately come into possession of, and will explain fully | 
in the course of these letters. But at the same time there is no | 
necessity to assail the character of that higher sort of Spiritualism 
which deals with the subjective impressions of an elevated and 
intellectual nature which mediums of appropriate faculties are 
capable of receiving. These are tho Spiritual strokes of lightning, 
equivalent, as [ have said, to the ascent of negative spirituality 
from the carth ; and, far from discountenancing the practices 
which may encourage suvh ascents, the one great aim and 
object of esoteric Theosophy is to encourage them. That-is the 
kind of Spiritualism which the highest Theosophic Adepts 
constantly carry out. And the only difference, as regards this 
part of their science, between them and the best Spiritual 
medium is, that. they know what they are about; and are 
guarded by the possession of such knowledge, and the training 
that has accompanied its cullection, from confusing the 
**communications” they may bring back from the higher 
spiritual regions, with those tbat may be too eagerly proffered to 
them by the tenants of what some mystics call the astral plane. 
Let a novice look through a badly made microscope, and he will 
mistake for peculiarities of the object he may be examining, the 
specks which are really in the eye-glass of the instrument. But 
the trained microscopist is not to be taken in. He too sees the 
specks, but he does not record them as belonging to his 
preparation. . 

What I propose to do in my next letter is to explain certain 
conditions of what may be loosely called life in the next world, 
which render some of the lower order of Spiritual manifestations 
dangerous in away. which Tam quite sure no Spiritualist has 
ever thought of. yet. We here are beginning now to understand 
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why. the Brothers have been, as it.has seemed, so hard on 
Spiritualism. It does not in the least degree ensue from 
ignorance on their part of the elevated character of some 
Spiritual experiences, but from a knowledge altogether strange 
to the ordinary world of some of the consequences which may 
ensue from the far more frequent Spiritual experiences of a 
lower order. A. P.S. 
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fuller investigation.” I have no, desire to bring any charges 
against Mr. Podmore personally. I ‘mow nothing against him, 

and have heard him highly spoken of, but this docs not prevent 
my asking his ‘‘ sceptical friend’? to draw the line somewhere, 
and not accuse people who are probably. just as observant, to 
say the least, as himself, of having been deceived into kissing and 
embracing a collection of muslin and’ fishing rods. There js 
really too much “cotton” about this business altogether. Mr. 

Podmore has omitted to inform’ your readers that the piping 
cord test was not selected by Miss Wood, but by some of the 
sitters, and that the coloured silk threads were used by the same 
sitters without Miss Wood knowing which junctions of cords 
were tied, with what kind of knot, or what was the colour of 
the silk. To believe that she could have untied the threads cut 
quite short, and leaving really nothing to take hold of ; passed 
through and through the meshes of the net formed by the test ; 
and finally tied up the angles of the meshes with the same 
coloured silk and in the same manner as the sitters had 
selected, and all this in the dark, the curtain completely shutting 
out the light from the closet in which she sat, is to give Miss 
‘Wood credit for being something more than a Himalayan 
Brother, and is too much even for common credulity to swallaw. 

‘Permit me to be the ‘‘sceptic”” in this instance. There are a 
mass of other discrepancies in the account of the séance—from 
my point of view at all events. I can only account for them by 
the argument that, in the same manner that a person looking — 
through green spectacles sees a verdant tinge everywhere, so 
your correspondent must have looked through sceptical glasses. 
with the inevitable result. The collapse into a heap of white: 
drapery is a part of the fishing-rod argument ; but how could the: 
fishing-rod pierce the curtain and shew the ‘‘ business” to per- 
fection without the manipulator seeing the result of his or her 
operations? I noticed a peculiarity in these growings and 
shrinkings of the ‘‘ respectable lay figure,” and it was that 
the form of waist, shoulders, and general outline was just as prp- 
portionate in the small figures as the taller ones, without the 
se fishing-rods ” having been withdrawn behind the curtain. Will 
“our sceptic” throw some light on this, and make his case a little 


“MISS WOOD'S MATHRIALISATIONS.” 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Srr,—In your last issue is a long letter from Mr. Frank 
Podmore, virtually doubting the integrity of the medium, and 
also the fact of materialisation. 

Some sceptics feel very clever at arguing ‘‘ pro or con.,” and 
invariably put in a sentence or two such as—‘‘ In all this I have 
not sought to prove Miss Wood an impostor,” &c. Allow me to 
say Mr. Podmore tries his best to make her so. 

It is evident he is NoT POSTED UP, and cares nothing for the 
opinions of others, such as Mr. Varley, Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., 
Mr. T. P. Barkas, Mr. Mould, Dr. Nichols, and hosts.of thers 
-Icould name. In the Spiritualist newspaper, July 9th, 1880, 
I reported a séance of Miss Wood’s held on June 3rd, 1880, at 
Newcastle, in the presence of Mr. Barkas and twenty others, to ‘the 
satisfaction of all, when I found ‘‘Pocha” a living nigger figure, 
and not on ‘her knees, but about three feet high, with short bow 
legs. She kissed me, not with a cotton mouth, and got on my 
back as I sat on the flodr, as she would not let me lift her to try 
her weight, and proved that she was not on her knées at all. Again, 
in the same newspaper, April 18th, 1879, I reported a test of 
Miss Kate Cook as to materialisation. Three of the witnesses 
there mentioned Mr. Podmore can go and see any day in London, 
and interrogate them about that excellent séance. 

If Mr. Podmore is mistaken about ‘‘ Pocha,” so he is likely 
to be about all forms of materialisation. If ‘“ Pocha” had a 

cotton mouth, it would only prove her not fully formed, for I 
have felt them sometimes clammy and unpleasant to kiss. I 
shall not enter into any controversy, as I have given up writing, 
having proved the facts for myself and many others.—Yours, 


more complete? May I also suggest his practising the operation. 
ss kf id. Didsb Manct: ee PEeCES Et, and shewing us, when he has attained proficiency, what really 
sak ie rast ota near Manchester, can be done under the same circumstances which surround Miss 


Wood at her sittings ? One such proof would be worth millions 
of theories. | 

Mr. Podmore says he took off a part of his attire and 
crawled through some of the meshes, but admits he left 
unfastened some of the angles of the meshes, and did the 
crawling in the daylight. This is sufficient to stamp such an 
investigation as valueless. I leave Mr. Blyton to admit or deny 
that he was satisfied that the cord was not appreciably altered 
in appearance by Mr. Podmore’s passage throughit. There were 
not merely ‘‘ two or three threads” of coloured silk when Miss 
Wood sat, but about a dozen at least, scattered at random over 
the network. I donot think the conjuring part of Mr. Podmore’s. 
letter requires any. particular reply, but presume his ‘‘ sceptic ’” 
is thoroughly convinced that Miss Wood carries about on her 
fragile person from two to three tons of apparatus, and thus 
competes with Maskelynoe and Cooke under similar conditions. 
Such sceptical credulity is really refreshing in these degenerate 
days. Permit me to conclude by saying that if it be mischievous 
to do as Mr. Colli ingwood has done, i.e., publish results as he 
experienced them, it is equally mischievous to place before the 
public, as facts, deductions drawn from distorted perceptions, — 
Yours faithfully, _-——— WILLtaM Paynter. 


Sir,—As one who has frequently been present at the séances 
recently given by Miss Wood at the rooms of the 0.A.8., 
would you kindly permit me to say a few words in reply to the 
somewhat: curious letter of Mr. F. Podmore, which appears in 
the last issue of “‘ Lianut"’? At the outset I propose to deal with 
Mr. Podmore only, and as ho kindly admits me to-be a witness 
neither partial nor credulous, he will, I trust, believe that F am 
not led away by prejudice when expressing an opinion that ‘his 
letter is unjust. Beneath a specious veil of fairness in the 
assumed character of a sceptic—for his- words can be ‘interpreted, 
I venture to say, in no other way—Mr. Podmore accuses Miss 
Wood of deception, and denounces the sitters at her séances ‘as 
well-meaning victims of a gross fraud. Now upon what 
grounds does he do so? He has been present at one séatice 
given by Miss Wood, not several, as ‘is the case with myself and 
others ; and under far . different conditions than those imposed 
upon that lady he has broken through, .in his opinion, the 
network devised to prevent any possibility of fraud -on the 


Pp. 8. —No man has tested more and proved more to the world, 
through Messrs. Varley, Crookes, and others, of materinlisation 
than myself, at great cost, for the last dozen years. Whatever 
may be the detection of occasional supposed imposture, it is our 
ignorance of the laws governing materialisations more than any 
desire of the mediums to impose upon us. 


Sin,-—Permit me to approach this subject—treated in a 
somewhat discursive manner by Mr. F. Podmore in your last 
issue—also in the character of an outsider, that is, one not 
familiar with the system of investigation usually employed at 
materidlisation séances. I quite understand and appreciate your 
‘request that the discussion may be carried on in an impartial 
-and inmipersonal manner, so I will endeavour to confine my 
criticisms of the letter above referred to to the position 
‘taken up and the arguments used by Mr. Podmore’s ‘Our 
Sceptic.” It may be as well that I should mention the fact 
of my forming one of the ‘‘twelve” who assistet® at tho sitting 
mentioned by Mr. Collingwood in such a manner as to cause Mr. 
Podmote to accuse him of an “ excess of missionary zeal,” &e. 
Mr. Podmore was seated on my left. 

At the commencement of the sitting the secretary of 
the 0.A.8., acting as manager or president, requested the sitters 
to join their little fingers with those of their neighbours on either 
side of them. This was mentioned as a necessary condition for 
the production of the phenomena we came to witness. I do 
not pretend. to judge of the necessity of such proceeding, but as 
T came to obey any reasonable condition, I, with the majority of 
the sitters, did as we were requested. Mr. Podmore did not 
comply with this condition; thus whatever magnetic current 
may have beer necessary to the intelligences who produce 
materialisations was broken by this wilful eiscomiection of the 
human chain forming the circle. 

I leave it to your readers to judge whether, under such 
circumstances, and ‘taking into consideration Mr. Podmore’s 
own admission that he only made hasty observations, subse- 
quently confirmed by somewhat fuller investigation during Miss 
Wood's absence, his position, or rather that of “ Our Sceptic, 
is worth attacking. Still it may be just as well to point out 
gome defects, and grave ones, in the report of the ‘‘ somewhat 
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part of the medium. To take the latter point first as by far 
the most important—Mr. Podmore undoubtedly succeeded in 
making an aperture in a similar network to that which enclosed 
Miss Wood, and thereby, according to his own view, proved 
that it was possible for Miss Wood to personate the Spirit forms 
supposed to be materialised through her mediumship. My own 


experience to a certain extent agrees with that of Mr. Podmore. 


I repeated his.experiment, and found that it was. possible by 
untying the silk threads which fastened the meshes of 


the lower portion of the network to produce an aper- 
ture of about fifteen inches by ten inches. By divest- 
ing myself of my boots, coat, and waistcoat, I succeeded in 
getting my head and arms through the opening, and had I been 
as slightly a built man as Mr. Podmore I have not the least 
doubt that it would have been possible for me to extricate 
myself completely from the enclosure. This, however, 1s, in my 
opinion, not the slightest proof of the mala fides of Miss Wood. 
I can, and have frequently, extricated myself from the most 
complicated rope-tying that human ingenuity could devise ; but 
- T would hesitate to say, in consequence, that the Davenports 
were tricksters. To return to Miss Wood. With difficulty 
Mr. Podmore and myself escaped from such an aperture in the 
netting as I have described. We were working in the light. 
Further, we did not return through the network and re-tie the 
silk threads, which, supposing his theory to be correct, Miss 
Wood must do. Mr. Podmore also will, if he repeats the experi- 
ment, find that it is next to impossible for him to wriggle backwards 
through the network. I say backwards advisedly, because 
unless the motion is retrograde, in the case of conceivable perso- 
nation, the legs of the medium retiring would be distinctly 
visible, if in no other way, by the peculiar motion of the curtain. 
' This is a point which must be obvious to the most inexperienced 
observer. According, then, to Mr. Podmore’s hypothesis, Miss 
Wood must firstly run the risk of divesting herself of her outer 
clothing, for except by doing so it would be impossible for her 
to get through the network, She must then crawl through the 
very small opening described, and after ber personations crawl 
backwards into the cabinet again. Nor is her task then over. 
She must re-tie the silken threads which have bound together the 
network, which are always found intact after her manifestations, 
and must do all this in daykness most complete and absolute. 
' Further, in order to accomplish this feat, on the occasion of the 
second séance which was held by Miss Wood, she must have 
known by some extraordinary prescionce that the interstices of 
the network were to be tied with silk thread as an additional 
test, and also have provided herself with silk of the same colour 
as that which happened by a mere accident to be used. As a 
matter of fact, this particular test was only applied as an after- 
thought, shortly before the opening of the séance, and the 
thread, which was hastily fetched, was of a peculiar colour not 
easily matched on an emergency. Mr. Podmore will no doubt 
Yeply that all these statements simply go to prove that Miss 
Wood is att unusually clever conjurer. Mr. Podmore has, 
however, other and more difficult things to account for. 
Supposing his theory to be correct, and that Miss 
Wood does, or rather can, personate the larger forms 
that Mr. Podmore and myself have scen materialised, 
how does he account for the child ‘‘Pocha’? It is 
true Mr. Podmore did not have the advantage that many 
have had of seeing this form at a considerable distance from the 
curtain. That formI have seen at least three feet from the 
curtain. I have felt the pressure of its small arms round my 
neck, the touch of its small face against mine. I have seen its 
smal] bare dark leg and foot. Its voice was distinct, close to my 
var. Mr. Podmore suggests ventriloquism. If Mr. Podmore 
had much experience in ventriloquism he would know that clear 
light as well as an objective intage is essential to the ‘carrying out 
successfully of ventriloquial deception. Mr, Podmore hints that 
**Pocha” is a skilful arrangement of drapery held by Miss 
Wood at the end of a fishing rod, previously concealed about 
her clothing. From a conjurer’s point of view iazy tongs would 
be a more reasouable suggestion. Either idea, if fairly considered, 
fails to explain the phenomena which others and myself have 
witnessed, unless Miss Wood be a conjurer far moro clever than 
. even Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. 
explanation of the phenomena which have taken place at the 
séances, I protest emphatically against Mr. Podmore’s letter. 
He judges from one experience, which, thanks to him, was 


imperfect. He inflicts a stigma on the character of a Indy 
whom he admits to be honest and trustworthy, and he does so on. 
the ground that coatless, waistcoatless, and bootless, he wriggled 


Whatever may be the 


through a small aperture in the network that had, on the 
occasion on which he saw the materialised forms given through 
Miss Wood, enclosed her. As a lawyer, accepting Mr. Podmore’s 
hypothesis, I engage to say that if any honest jury were asked 
.to pronounce a verdict on the evidence as to whether Miss Wood 
was-or was not guilty of fraud they would unanimously acquit 
her. T.G..P, 
Sir,—Mr, Podmore’s letter covers a large area, and cannot 
be disposed of in the short reply which, for lack of time, I am 
able to offer this week. I shall have more to say hereafter, but 
for the present I must be understood to demur to some of Mr. 
Podmore’s conclusions, arrived at, as I believe, hastily and on 
insufficient investigation. | 
He knows nothing of the séance which I especially described : 
that was very different from the one at which he was present. 
Hence much that he says is beside the point. I shouldnot have 
grounded any conclusion on such an opportunity as was afforded 
to Mr. Podmore. The results to-whicsh I bore testimony are not 
impugned by his generalization, and the only thing that I am 
disposed to agree with him in is that any phenomena obtained 
under such conditions are inevitably open to question. I agree 
with ‘* M.A. (Oxon.)” that as near an approach to full light as is 
possible, is most desirable. J. FRED. CoLLINGwoop 
August 22nd. 
[We have received other replies to Mr. Podmore’s communi- 
cation, but we regret to say that they are too ‘‘ personal ” in 


their character, and that therefore we are unable to give them 
insertion.—Ep. “ Lieut.” ] 


THOUGHT-RHADING EXTRAORDINARY. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 


S1r,—The following details of the latest and most remark- 
able development of that form of Thought-reading popularised 
by Mr. Irving Bishop may prove of interest to your readers. In 
conjunction with Mr. G. A. Smith, a Brighton mesmerist, not 
unknown to readers of this and other Spiritualist journals, I have 
had the satisfaction of experiencing some demonstrations of mind- 
sympathy which are, I believe, almost without precedent. The 
modus of Mr. Smith's experiment is this: He places himself en 
rapport with myself by taking my hands ; and a strong concen- 
tration of will and mental vision on my part has enabled him to 
read my thoughts with an accuracy that approaches the 
miraculous. Not only can he, with slight hesitation, read 
numbers, words, and even whole sentences which I alone have 
seen, but the sympathy between us has been developed to such 
a degree that he rarely fails to experience the taste of any liquid 
or solid I choose to imagine. He has named, described, or 
discovered small articles he has never seen, when they have been 
concealed by me in the most unusual places, and on two 
occasions he has successfully described portions of a scene which 
I either imagined or actually saw. : 

Mr. Smith has exhibited marked power as a thought-reader 
through the mediumship of other persons, but on no occasion 
has he attained to anything like the power he invariably dis- 
plays when en rapport with myself. I may add that we have 
for some time been experimenting together with a view of 
developing one or the other, but until quite recently the results 
were not of @ nature to call for special remark. The results at 
each sitting have so far shewn such a marked improvement 
that it inay be safely assumed that ere long Mr. Smith will 
develope a sympathetic power equal to anything shewn by 
sensitives in the mesmeric or clairvoyant state. The experiments 
have created groat interest in local scientific circles, and we 
propose giving a series of séances to the membors of the 
Sussex Natural History and other scientific associations. 

We shall be happy to receive a visit from any Spiritualist or 
scientific inquirer who may be at Brighton during the ensuing 


month, especially as we are about to inaugurate a series of 


private séances, at which this most interesting phase of psychic 

force may be investigated and developed.—I am, Sir, yours 

obediently, Dovatas BLACKBURN, 

' Brightonian Office, Editor of the Brightonian. 
24, Duke-street, Brighton. 


The prentises of the 0. A. 8., 38, Great Russell-street, will 
be closed for cleaning and repairs from August 26th to’ Septem- 
ber 16th inclusive. 

Mr. J. J. Morss’s Apporntuents.—Fatmouta: August 27th; 
Bristo.: August 30th; Batu: August 3lst; GATESHEAD: 
September 10th and 11th.—For terms and dates, direct Mr 
Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E.—[Advt.] 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The Harbinger of Light (July) contains an elaborate and 
valuable summary of the result of Mr. Spriggs’s séances, which 
have been going on for eighteen months. The results have 
appeared from time to time, and my readers have more than 
once had their attention directed to them. I ventured to urge 
that. some such summary should be compiled, and Iam quite 
sensible of the value that attaches to such a-record, where the 
conditions of observation have been, as I believe they have 
been in this case, satisfactory. One of the great advantages 
that such a summary possesses is the focussing of evidence 
which would otherwise be out of view. It is desirable to 
premise that the investigations were conducted under conditions 
that. admitted of accurate observation. Many materialised 
forms were weighed and measured, and various methods were 
adopted to prove (1) the “‘ building up of visible, tangible, and 
ponderable human forms distinct from the medium.” (2) The 
distinct and separate intelligence animating these forms. 
(3) Their several and separate identity as departed human 


beings. 


The evidence is classed under various heads. In respect of 
the broad fact that such forms were built up, maintaining a 
separate existence for an appreciable length of time, and being 
eventually resolved into their component parts, we have proof 
of the substantiality, and ponderability, and tangibility, of these 
materialised forms, as well as of their muscular development. 
One of them, for instance, held out a piece of rock weighing 
14lbs. at arm’s length. Another lifted a man weighing. 12st. 
in his chair, and then walked out of the circle-room into an 
adjoining shop, and returned bringing back a book. 


These forms were weighed and measured, and it was shewn 
that the weight varied,—e.g., on a given occasion from 1394lIbs. 
to 33lbs. 100z., the medium’s weight being 1484Ibs. The 


_ height in ten different. forms varied from 5ft. 74in. to 4ft., the 


drank in view of the investigators. 
‘flexible features. 
‘nation, pitch, and quality of the voice varied in various forms, 


medium’s height being 5ft. Gjin. On another occasion a figure 
measured 6ft. 11in, 


These forms Were apparently structured as the ordinary 
human body is. They had a pulse that -beat normally, as 
tested by Dr. Mueller on Septeiiiber 30th, 1881, ‘‘the medium 
being shewn sitting on his chair immediately afterwards, and 
while the form was outside the curtain.” Some of them ate and 
They manifestly possessed 
They spoke in an audible voice, and the into- 


They were observed under light sufficient for exact observation ; 
‘Sin “full glare,” ‘‘in a light which rendered every detail of 
form and feature visible,” “in the full glare of light held so as 
to strike directly on the form.” 


The separate individuality of the forms was demonstrated by 
the fact that the medium was repeatedly seen at the same time 
as the forms ; that more than one form was visible at once ; and 
that the difference between the various forms themselves, and 
between them and the: medium, was clearly established. We 
have, for instance, a tall male figure rapidly followed by that of 
a little black girl, thirty-six or forty inches high. The child 


Lily is followed by the figure of a lady full-grown, and, finally, 


on one occasion we read of a male figure shewing himself. and 
retiring, to be succeeded in twenty-five seconds. by a lady, who 
was replaced in twenty-five seconds by a tall’ male form, and he 


9 | in thirty-eight seconds by the shorter form of Peter. 


The separate intelligence animating these forms is evidenced 
in various ways. Not only i is the voice different, but the 
idiosyncrasy is maintained in each case. As other observers 
have testified, so Mr. Terry shews that the voice, handwriting, 
and personal charncteraticg: ‘of each form are invariably main- 
tained, They are possessed of information which, so far as could 
be ascertained, was unknown to the medium, They give 
information also unknown to any human being present, which 
information is subsequently verited. And lastly, while all 
possess the distinguishing characteristics of humanity many 
were definitely recognised as departed friends of some person 
or persons present. One was simultaneously and indopendently 
reccgnised by five different sitters ‘“‘as an old colonist and 
well-known energetic pioneer in the cause.of Spiritualism who 
passed away five years before.” Among those who recognised 
him were his ‘‘ son, daughter, and grandson.” 


Now, what is the value of this evidence? It is a deplorable 
fact that the evidence which reads so well on paper becomes of 


‘less value, or of none at all, when submitted to accurate scrutiny. 


How many tifnes have I dadeayoured to sift some record only to 
find it flawed in some way or other, and so, however prized’ by 
the recorder as personal evidence, useless to the investigator ! 
In the record from which I have been quoting, it seems that 
fair precautions were taken, and that the results are bond fide. 
We know that the séances were held on the premises of a 
responsible body of investigators. We are repeatedly told that 
the light was sufficient, and it is impossible to conceive that 
the recorded results can have been got by unfair means. I 


am not able to refer now to a file of the Harbinger, but I have 


watched the records carefully, and am impressed with a belief 
that the observations were made under conditions that admitted 
of exact investigation. If I am right in this conviction, the 
presence of a confederate would bo impossible, and the only . 
way of accounting for such variation in make, height, weight, 
and general appearance in the forms is disposed of. 


_ For, since medium and form were more than once or twice 
seen together, the separate existence of the form is established. 
And not one confederate, but many, would have been needed to 
produce the results that are recorded. Whether these could 
possibly have been introduced into a room “in the Library of 
the Victorian'Association of Spiritualists,” or whether they could 
have successfully played their pranks in such a room ‘‘ on the 
solid ground floor, with no cellar or apartments beneath,” with 


no cabinet, but only two curtains suspended from arod extend- 


ing from wall to wall in one corner of the room ; the only door 
being completely cut off from that part of the room where the 
materialisation takes place, by the chairs of the sitters,” is 
matter for debate. I should think not. At any rate, till some 
pin is stuck into it, Mr. Terry’s narrative is one of the best 
records of prolonged investigation of these phenomena that I 
have met with. I see no reason whatever to doubt his conclu- 
sions, and have submitted them to impartial analysis in the. full 
belief that they will stand it. | 


I am indebted to the Rev. A. T. Atwood, who dates from 
Knayton-in-Leake, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, for a curious narra- 
tive which is almost exactly parallel to that of the Swaffham 
Tinker. But it is related about a man who lived in the village 
of Upsal, near Thirsk, whereas my tinker lived at Swaffham in 
Norfolk. No date is given in the Upsal story. The Upsal man 
found three pewter vessels ; the tinker two chests. Both vessel 
and chest — a legend in an unknown tongue, which was 
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deciphered, the one by a schoolboy outside the tinker’ s forge ; 
the other by a learndd pedlar. But this only increases my per- |. 


plexity. Was Swaftham Church restored by this historic tinker, 
in consequence of his dream ? Is his monument really authentic ? 
And who is this nameless and dateless Upsal person who i imi- 
tated his legendary success ? 


‘Here is the narrative, It is entitled 


‘A LEGEND azour UpssaL IN THE ParisH or KILVINGTON, 
| NBAR THIRsK. 

‘¢ Anyone passing the hew garden wall lately built by Captain 
Turton may notice over the archway of the entrance adjoining 
the road a shield with a carving on it of a spade of antique 
shape and three vases brimful of something. The legend 
symbolised by this carving is as follows :—‘ A man living in the 
village of Upsal dreamed three times successively that if he went 
up to London, and took his stand on London Bridge, he would be 
told ‘something which would make his fortune. He went and 
prowled about the bridge for some days, but to no purpose. 
At last a man who had noticed his wanderings up and down 
asked him what he was in quest of. The other told him, but 
got laughed at as a fool for his pains. ‘Why I, too,’ dreamed 
that under a buttery tree in a village in Yorkshire, called Upsal, 
was buried a quantity of. gold.” The Yorkshireman took the 
jeering very quietly, kept his own counsel, returned home, found 
the buttery tree, dug, and discovered a pewter vessel full of 
pold. The vessel had an inscription on it in a language he was 
ignorant of. He hung it up in his kitchen, and a stranger—a 
learned pedlar—came one day, and saw, read, and deciphered it 
for him. It was in effect as follows :—‘ Beneath lies a better.’ 
The Upsal gold-finder dug accordingly, found three vessels in 
all, and made his fortune.” M.A. (Oxon.) 


MR. 8. 0, HALL ON SPIRITUALISM. 


The Western Daily Mercury reports a very interesting 
tathering of Spiritualists held in Richmond Hall, Plymouth, to 
meet Mr. S. ©. Hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. Mickle- 
wood, who gave Mr. Hall a cordial welcome. On the motion of 
Mr. Sloman, seconded by Mr. Pine, and supported: by. 
Husson, the thanks of the Plymouth Society were tendered ‘to 
Mr. Hall for a very kind donation towards the harmonium 
fund. 

Mr. Hall ‘spoke at great length in response. He averred 
that Spiritualism was a source of the greatest comfort and 
happiness. He had been a Spiritualist for more than a quarter 
of a century, and was firmer in his belief now than he had ever 
been before. Spiritualism had been taught him for a high 
and holy purpose. For twenty-five years he was in a great 
measure a materialist, but it had pleased God to give him 


the light of Spiritualism, and thus to lift him out of a 


' fort him while he remained on earth? 


very ‘‘Slough of Despond.” He became a Christian because 
he became a Spiritualist. All his life he had been imbued 
by religious principles, but there had always been a linger- 
ing doubt left upon his soul, but by Spiritualism this doubt was 


entirely dispelled, and he was now as certain of o future life for 


the soul as he was of the present existence of his body. He 


had very lately lost the companion of his life, his dear and 


darling wife—his wife for fifty-six years. She had gone to 


‘Heaven, but could she be happy if God, permitting her to retain 


memory and intelligence, refused to allow her to come and com- 
As certain as he was 
capable of moving and thinking, so sure was he that she was 
with him every day of his life, and that [she communicated 
with him and counselled and advised him hourly. And for what 
would he part with this boon? For nothing the world could 
give ! Every night he communed with his wife, and he looked, 
not with hope merely, but with certainty, to joining her and 
continuing to do God’s will when he left the earth. He hoped, 


indeed,’ thatat no distant period both his wife and himself would 


return and communicate with the friends at Plymouth, to 
strengthen and stimulate them in the cause of which they were 
advocates, the cause which they were enjoying, thereby encourag- 
ing hope, faith, and trust in Divine Providence, and a strong 
and firm belief in the mediation of Christ. 

Some appropriate remarks having been offered by Mr, J. J. 
Morse, the proceedings were brought toa close. 


The premises of the C. A. §., 38, Great Russell-street, are 
closed for repairs. . They will be re-opened on September 17th. 


whereas, I hold an opposite veg and intended to query, 


IS IT MHDIUMSHIP? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.”’ 


Sm,—I have been much interested by the article signed 
‘*E. T.B.,” ina recent number of ‘‘ Liaut,” called ‘‘Is it Medium- 
ship?” It deals with a subject in which I have had some 
experience. I heartily agree with the late Miss Havergal’s 
statement that, when a new poem flashes across the brain, it 
appears to come from some source altogether external: to one- 
self—to be ‘‘ given” as she said. I know the exact feeling she 
described. But the inference which she sought to draw from 
that feeling, and which is commonly drawn from it by Spiritual- 
istic writers, has always appeared to me very dubious and 
peculiarly hard’ to éstablish. I do not think that it, at’all 
follows that because the action of the brain in creation is so 
swift as to appear almost unconscious and automatic, therefore 
there is some external inspiring agency at work. I would much 
rather believe that it is still our own personality which is using 
the brain as an organ ; but that the selective process going on 
within the brain hag become, at the time, so swift and so 
unerring, that it really does appear to the poet or orator as if 
the thoughts and words were ‘‘ given” or ‘‘ impressed,” as the 
saying is, from without. . . ; 

I distrust all these “ impressions.” More than half of them 
I believe to be purely subjective, and they are all: likely to 
mislead. When Miss Lizzie Doten, for instance, comes forward 
with a very poor poem indeed, and tells us that it was inspired 
by Shakespeare, and that ‘‘the sense of his presence was so 
overwhelming that she could hardly bear it” (see preface to 
Miss Doten’s ‘‘ Poems,” well-known to Spiritualists), I have 
great faith in Miss Doten’s sincerity, but no faith at all in the 
objective accuracy of her impression. I think she is deceiving 
herself, and that this sort of self-deception does a great aeal of 
harm. I do not believe that Shakespeare wanders about in this 
way from London to New York and back again, ‘‘ impressing ” 
the brains of mortal singers ; and I am sure that if they would 
cultivate their own special gifts to the full, and develop their 
own talents honestly, without such constant imaginative refer- 
ence to ‘‘ inspiration,” they would do much better work.' 

For my own part Iam not content with the idea of being 
merely a piano or an AXolian harp, to be strummed upon by the 
breezy fingers of dead’ singers, great though they may have 
been. I would rather, at all costs; develop my own originality, 
than be indebted for inspiration to the greatest poets of the 
past. It is such an uncomfortable idea—to my thinking—to be 
perpetually open to the influence of all the unnumbered dead 
in this way! Miss Doten may be proud of being a sort of 
vase which the dead poets may for ever be filling. with the 
flowers of their thought and passion. Miss Havergal may have 
loved to dwell upon the idea that she was a mere “ passive ” 
instrument in the hands of lyric spirits greater than she. 
But, however this matter may commend itself to -women- 
singers, to me it will always seem that to inspire is a greater 
and nobler thing than to be inspired; and to widen and 
augment the strength of one’s own personality than to cling 
piteously to the skirts of numberless inspiring and impfessing 
agencies. 
_ These thoughts—which are merely tentative—occur'red to me 
on reading ‘‘E. T. B,’s” article. There is nothing easier than to 
claim inspiration : there is nothing harder thai to establisli the 
truth of: your claim. Of course it is possible that the sugges- 


tion thrown out by “KE. T, B.” may be the correct one—only, if 


so, where in the world, or out of the world, are we to stop ? We 
should be compelled to believe that our living poets are inspired 
by spirits—and that these again are inspired by higher spirits, 
and these also by spirits higher than they—through a continual 
chain of ascension, till you reach what? Till you reach God, 
the Oentral Spirit of all, the answer, perhaps, may be: but this 


‘| idea of a constant river of spiritual influx is, as I have said, 
-uncongenial to me, because it makes every created spirit a mere 


secondary and passive instrument, and leaves, in my opinion, 
no room for that strong personal development of the individual 
soul of each which I look upon as the highest prize of being, 
and the one goal of all others to be most passionately and 
ardently pursued.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE Banzow, 


ERRATUM. —By an unfortunate error of the printer's I am 
made in your last issue to assert, ‘It is a. necessary assumption 
that all our teachers from beyond the border ‘ ought to know,’ ” 
se Is it 
a nece assumption ?” & our kind publication of this 
correction will oblige. —Giorcz G. GIL, | 
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“ISIS UNVEILED,” AND “THE THEOSOPHIST’ ON 
RH-INCARNATION. 


_ To the Editor of ‘‘ Liqur.” 


’ Sm,—In your paper of June 8th I called attention, under 
the above heading, to what seemed a glaring inconsistency in 
the teachings of the two authorities cited, on the question of 
Re-Inearnation, following immediately on a statement that the 
‘¢ Adept Brothers’ were the authors of both. In the August 
. Theosuphist my article is referred to and quoted, an explanation 
is given, and Iam challenged to notice the reply in ‘‘ Lieut.” 

, I must therefore trouble you again upon the subject. 


‘ It may, perhaps, be remembered that the inconsistency 
alleged by me was that in ‘‘Isis Unveiled” Re-Incarnation on this 
earth was expressly denied (with some very rare exceptions) 
whereas in the Theosophist, of June last, a writer of peculiar 
authority (Reviewer of ‘‘ The Perfect Way’ ") had declared that it 
‘‘takes place over and over again till the highest condition of 
humanity, as known here, is attained.” I also quoted the 
passage from ‘‘ Isis” at length, but I need now only repeat the 
first sentence, in order to do justice to the reply: —‘‘ Re-Incarna- 
tion, i.e., the appearance of the same individual—or rather, of 
his astral monad—twice on the same ae is not a rule in 
nature ; it is an exception,” &c. 

The explanation and reply of the Theosophist depend entirely 
on the words ‘‘or rather of his astral monad,” in the above 
sentence. I am reminded that the astral monad is not the 
Spiritual monad—not the true Ego, that is—and thus that what 
is denied of the former is not therefore and thereby denied of 
the latter. And the editor remarks that ‘‘ where that even 
‘seeming discrepancy ’ is to be found between the two passages— 
except by those who are entirely ignorant of the occult doctrine 
—willibe certainly a mystery to every Eastern Occultist who reads 

the above and who studies in the same school as the Reviewer of 
| ‘The Perfect Way.’” Again, ‘‘ Therefore, in the face of the state- 
ment from the very correct and excellent review of ‘ The Perfect 
| Way,’ we say again that Re-Incarnation—i.e., the appearance of 
the same individual, or rather of his astral monad (or the person- 
.ality as claimed by the modern Re-Incarnationists) twice on the 
| same planet is not a rule in nature, and that it is an exception.” 
As the developed doctrine of our Eastern instructors will pro- 
bably be more interesting to your readers than the mere 
question whether their teachings have always been consistent, 
| Y will further extract the following from the same article. 
After repeating the summary of the seven principles 
= of the human _ constitution which we have 
learned from 
Theosophist of October last, the writer proceeds :—‘‘ There is a 
mighty difference in our occult doctrine between an impersonal 
Individuality, and an individual Personality. OC. 0. M. will not 
be re-incarnated ; nor will he be in his next re-birth C. C. M., 
but quite a new being, born of. the thoughts and deeds of 
C. C. M. ; his own creation, the child and fruit of his present 
life, the effect of the causes he is now producing. Shall we say, 
then, with the Spiritists, that O. C. M., the man we know, 
will be re-born again? No; but that his divine Monad will be 
clothed thousands of times yet before the end of the Grand 
Cycle, in various human forms, every one of them a new person- 
ality.” Now, I call that rather hard; not, of course, upon 
“O, C. M.,” but upon your unhappy correspondent, who is 
compelled, . for ‘the present, so to subscribe himself. The 
Reviewer of ‘‘ The Perfect Way” gives every one at least a 
chance of escape at every incarnation, and translates one to a 
better world as soon as the highest condition on this earth is 
attained; to say nothing of the orthodox Buddhist 
teaching of exemption from all re-birth as the result | 
of Arahatship here. Without dreaming of that, I had 
hoped that a féw hundred or so of future incarnations 
in this world might, in the case of any ordinary mortal, satisfy |: 
the more moderate requirements of the Reviewer. But it 
seems that my individual case is more desperate ; I must drink 
the cup to the bitter dregs, and go right on to ‘‘ the end of the 
Grand Oycle.”’ Such is the evil Karma accumulated by doubting 
_ the infallibility of ‘‘Isis;” | But was I right, or must I apologise |. 
and retract? Certainly I was quite aware of the distinction 
between the astral and the spiritual, and I have repeatedly and 
long ago—before the publication of the ‘‘ Fragments ”—main- 
tained that the personality is not the immortal man, and have, 
chiefly on this account, always discredited what may be called 
the orthodox belief of Spiritualists. ‘A. P. S.’s.” statement 
about the ‘‘ shells,” and their relation to Spiritualism, in your 
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‘coma, to hear the voice of the operator. 
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last number, expresses exactly what has Jong heen my opinion 
almost conviction, on the subject. 

If, therefore, there was no real inconsistency between the 
two aching contrasted, I, of all people, was least excusable in 
imagining one. Well, I can only say that after a careful re-read- 
ing of the passage in ‘‘Isis”” I am astonished at the confidence 
and coolness with which the inconsistency is denied ! Had the 
statement simply been that ‘‘ the individual or rather his astral 
monad ” is not re-incarnated, we might pass over the strangely 
misleading character of a denial which is‘accompanied by not the 
slightest hint of the far more important affirmation. Yet even 
théen, should we not feel justly indignant with a teacher who 
knowing. all the while that ‘the individual" 7s re-incarnated 
should answer a question on the subject by . saying 
“the individual—or rather his astral monad,—is. not re- 
incarnated,” asif, ‘‘ or rather his astral monad,” were merely a 
somewhat more correct description of the subjegt-matter of the _ 
inquiry? For “‘ Isis,” be it remembered, wag addressed to 
Americans and‘ English, not to ‘‘ Eastern Occyltists.” But | 
let that pass, and consider the reason which the writer 
in ‘Isis’ goes on to give for the exceptional cases, 
‘‘ But when the new being has not passed beyond the condition 
of monad, or when, as in the idiot, the trinity has not been 
completed, the immortal spark which Uluminates it has to re-enter 
the earthly planet, as it was frustrated im its first attempt.” 
(Italics mine.) It is the failure in such rare cases to form a true 
composite human being that is alleged as the sole reason for the 
‘* re-entry” on the theatre of this world of ‘‘ the immortal 
spark” (the spiritual monad). And is this pot inconsistent 
with the statement that that very monad will re-enter hundreds 
and thousands of times, building up hundreds and thousands of 
distinct and successive personalities? And what'can be more 
explicit than the following statement, which I also cited from 
‘Tsis” ? °* Tf reason has been so far developed as to become actire 
and discriminative, there is no Re-Incarnation on this earth, for 
the three parts of the triune man have been ynited together, and 
he is capable of running the race.” No douht this passage is a 
part of the same exposition, and it will be said that the qualifi- 
cation with which the whole account commences, governs it 
throughout. I must leave it to competent and candid critics to 
decide. _ Let me say in conclusion that I should not have raised 
this question at all, impugning the consistency of friends to 
whose instructions I pay the greatest heed, but for the deep 
interest I take in this subject, my desire to see it cleared as far 
as possible from ambiguity, and my consequent impatience of 
any doubtful pretensions to positive knowledge with regard to it, 

C. C. M. 


i 


THOUGHT-READING. 

A. Eubule-Evans, writing from the New Atheneum Club, 
Suffélk-street, informs the Spectator that he has made experi- 
ments which convince him that the proper side from which the 
‘phenomena of so-called ‘* Thought-reading ” should be 
approached and studied is that of what (for want of a better 
name) he must call ‘‘ animal magnetism.” He seems to imagine 
that he has made a grand discovery, but his facts are of course 
familiar to very many of our readers. ‘‘It is known to me asa 
fact,” he says, ‘that it is possible for one human being, by an 
exertion of the will, to throw another into a peculiarly normal 


;condition, in which the latter becomes absolutely deaf to every © 


ordinary sound, however loud and startling, and as absolutely 
‘insensible to pain, and yet is able, during this state of artificial 
I do not know to.what 
eatent this fact is known or acknowledged, but it is one within my 
own experience.” (The italics are ours.) ‘‘T have found that 


;when a subject hag been in this state and has then been partially 


‘awakened, he is, as might be expected, much more sensitive to 


ithe mental impressions of the operator than when ho is in his 
mormal condition. 


And it fs clear to me that the human brain 
‘can in this manner be prepared for thought-impressions in a way 
which bears some dim analogy to the sensitising of a photographic 
At the same time, it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
\(though it has not fallon within my own experience) that there 
may be cases, especially amongst children, where any such 
formal preparation is unnecessary, where the mere effort of a 
strong will, or still more, of several such wills combined, would 
‘make at once the desired impression. Still, these cases are likely 
to be very exceptional, whereas I incline to the belief that, with 
a little trouble in the preparation of subjects, the phenomena of : 
thought-reading (or, as I prefer to call it, will-impressions) 


‘gould be readily produced in a ‘vast number of cons, and 
‘pecome the subject of systematic study.” Pe 
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“MISS WOOD'S MATHRIALISATIONS,” 


[A very lively interest has been excited by the questions mooted 
in Mr, Podmore’s letter which appeared in our issue of the 
19th ult.—and the result-has been that many moré letters 
have reached us than we can possibly afford space for. All 
our correspondents assert their confidence—derived from 
personal experience—in the genuineness of Miss Wood's 
mediumship. This is so far satisfactory ; but as we under- 
stand Mr. Podmore—after a careful re-perusal of his letter 
—this he has‘never called in question ; his sole object 
apparently being to point out that, at the particular séance 
at which he was present, the conditions were not such as to 
afford reasonable grounds of satisfaction to an outsider ; and 
if the discussion should lead to the adoption of improved 

‘ methods he will have done good service, for which we must 

. ' all be.grateful. -Though in this respect the following letters 

do not quite take the direction we could have wished, they 

are nevertheless exceedingly interesting as records of facts, 

and as contributions of very valuable suggestions on points 

which are eminently deserving of careful consideration. — 

-Ep. “ Licut.”’] 
' To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 

‘ Srr,—Having been present at all but two of the series of séances 
_.given at the Central Association of Spiritualists with Miss 
Wood, I should feel greatly obliged to you if you would allow 
me to make some observations on Mr. Podmore’s letter published 
in your issue of August 19th. I havé only very lately been 
associated with any Spiritualistic circles or read any special works 
on the subject of Spiritualism, which yet in a wide sense is a 
subject which I have studied for years, the theories I evolved 
being suggested, supported, and corrected by careful observa- 
tion and collation.of nymerous phenomena, both. moral and 
physical, which have from time to time come under my notice 
as occurring either in my own,experience or in that of persons 
intimately known to me and trustworthy, as also by the study, 
more or less continued, of various sciences; nor until I satin a 


circle with Miss Wood had [ever witnessed a materialisation. . 


* Qn. this first occasion the materialisation was very imperfect, 
but the fact of its being so rendered it to me particularly con- 


clusive. It began like a wisp of white mist, having no more- 


apparent substantiality, than those wreaths of vapour which any. 
early yiser in a hot climate must have noticed wavering upwards 
. from .some damp spot ; or like .the . undulating column of 
‘minute insects which is so often seen towards the close of day in 
India, arising from some almost invisible fissure in the soil. For 
a few seconds the figure would become fairly defined, then melt 


qway, until, after this had been repeated two} or three times, all. 


that remained was a small masg of whito about the size. of a 
pigeon, which slowly disappeared. Since then the figure of 
“* Pocha ” has touched me and kissed me, and a tall. figure, 
_ which I believe is denominated ‘‘ Benny,” has touched my hand ;. 
but.even when ‘‘ Pocha” kissed me I did not consider -the 
_ reality of the form so conclusive as its previous unreality. - 


_ This brings me to what I wish especially to remark upon in. 


Mr. Podmore’s letter, and in all that system of observation of 
phenomena to which it alludes—i.e., the.system of tests. . It 
appears to me that this entire system is so unphilosophical that 
any science admitting of such a system of study discredits itself 
thereby, and I conclude that I am one.of a large majority. 
amongst, Spiritualists when I call Spiritualism a science as well 
as chemistry or physiology. No person who has witnessed. tho 
inexplicable performances pf jugglers, and has considered even 
transiently the lessons which they teach, can reasonably affirm 
_ that because.he is in no way' able to account for how a thing can: 
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happen without the natural laws he is acquainted with being 

overruled, therefore it cannot happen. His must be a frivolous 
mind that does not arrive at this conclusion after witnessing the 
performance of an European conjurer, but the conclusion is 
strengthened when that. of Indian-jugglers is eonsidered ; the 
latter being men almost naked, having no paraphernalia. further 
than what can be carried in a small-bundle, and being generally 
called upon to exhibit at a moment's notice in the open air. 
Once this is: admitted, any test such as is usually applied 
becomes quite valueless, and there only remain one or two which 
have any.weight, One is for the materialisation to take place 


in good light with the medium present in the circle ;. the other 
for the medium to be shut into a closely secured room or cabinet, 


the only entrance to which should be locked and be visible to 
the circle during the whole sitting, which should .be held.in 
good light. 1f materialisation took place under these conditions 
I think the strongest sceptic, if an honest inquirer. after. truth, . 
would be convinced of the genuineness of the manifestation ; 
but here the following considerations present. themselves :— 
Materialisation. must commence by.a peculiar species. of. germi- 
nation ; germination in the animal sphere always takes place in . 
the dark, and in the vegetable sphere we. know that light. is 
antagonistic to.the process. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to . 
give credence to what is told to us through mediums, and pre- 
sume that-in what may be called the Spiritual sphere. the same 
law obtains? If this be admitted we must be -prepared to 
encounter great difficulties in obtaining materialisation in the 
light, and it appears reasonable to accept as probably true that. 
which is communicated to us by mediumistic mcans—i.¢,, that 
the formative Spirit or Spirits require a carefully selected circle 
to have many sittings with the same medium so as to assist the 
spiritual efforts at controjling a physical law. and causing a 
deviation in it. . 

_ Now what is generally called a test is a. condition prepared 
for the satisfaction of.a person who desires to. be convinced 
speedily of either the truthfulness or deception of. the mani- 
festation, and all such ‘‘tests” present the. same objection, | 
i.e., they never oan reasonably attain their object... There are 
persons who may be convinced by them, but they are-unreason- 
ably convinced,- and there is no real. strength in their 
conviction. In Spiritualism, as in.any other science, conviction. 
of the correctness of the conclusions arrived at can only come 


‘through patient and toilsome study. Even in more familiar, 


and what may be termed coarser sciences than that of Spiritual. 


‘Physics, no person intent on research ought to admit a convic- 


tion of the truth of any discovery to his mind, until he has not 
only tested it carefully as a. new fact, but has watched the 
results of treating it as the basis for the next step forwards in 
discovery ; for the crucial test of the truth of.a discovery is. its 
forming a firm basis for further. research. . If Spiritual Physics 


were studied like ‘any other science there would be an end to 


such puerile tests as are now imposed. No merely emotional 
person would. present himself as a student in the Spiritual 


‘any more than in the chemical laboratory, nor.could a. 
dishonest medium long remain undetected. 


It is the not unnatural craving on the part of many who think 
that in this unstudied science they detect the possibility, af con- 


firming the wavering faith in immortality held by themselves or 


by those they are interested in, to achieve this end speedily, 
which lies at the root of the evil. There is a constant demand 
for the appearance of forms under conditions which are varied, 
or are attempted to be varied,.to suit the amount of scepticism 
of A, B, or C ; these individuals being brought to see the experi- 


\ 


ment without having studied the subject of it. Dy | 
Now I would ask whether this is not a most unphilosophi 
Take an analogous case. When, not long ago, a. 
telegraphic station was opened in Pretoria, a-very intelligent 
old Boer farmer, an acquaintance of mine, said that she was. 
certain that telegraphic communication was an imposture, for that 


it was against all the laws of nature, and she was so much in- 


terested.in proving the truth of her assertion that. she undertook 
a thirty-mile journey in an ox-wagon to go to ‘‘test” it. She 
went to the office, and having stated that she meant to tesé the 
truth: of communication by telegraphic wires, she directed a 


| certain message to ‘some friends of hers.in the Cape Colony. 


She. waited till the message came back, and was shewn the. 
mechanism in the office in the moan time. When the answer 
arrived correctly she still. shook her head ; she did not under- 
stand how she had been imposed upon, but, she. was uncon- 
vinced :—the thing seemed quite too improbable for her to 


‘believe in. Sho said it wag very curious, and that she would try 
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old.farmer was not more ignorant of the long series of experi- 
ments and tests which had led up to the experiment she 
witnessed, or of the vast superstructure built upon the truth of 
that and similar experiments, than many of those who witness 
Spizitual experiments are of their antecedents and sequala. She 
and they are reasonable in refusing to believe at once in the 


truth of any assertion based on one or two experiments, but 


she and they are unreasonable -in imagining that conviction can 
come to them without prolonged and progressive study. 

In the same way, if a reasonable person utterly ignorant of 
chemistry is shewn a chemical experiment, what does it teach 
him? He says that it is very curious, but he does not say that 
it:convinces him of anything. It may .be a test experiment to 
the student. of the science, because it may be the outcome or the 
basis of gome other somewhat similar experiment, but the 
utmost effect it can produce on the ignorant man is to make him 
determine. to study chemistry by exciting his curiosity. In 
short, there is no test worth calling a test except what must 


follow in-the course of patient progressive study. No impostor 


could stand the test of a determination, on the part of those who 
use him as a means of research, to progress logically, but any 
research entered into with a view of arriving at any special con- 
clusion is certain to foster imposture and delusion. Those per- 
sons, however well-meaning, who attempt to use mediums as a 
means to convince themselves or their friends of any particular fact, 
not only do injustice to themselves and their friends, but to the 
science of Spiritualism. If the study of the various phenomena 
observable by those frequenting séances is to be attended with 
any useful or durable results, then it appears to me that those 
who recognise: that Spiritualism is a science should band them- 
selves together in circles, from which those who care only for 
witnessing certain special manifestations ought to be excluded 
ns rigorously asthe chemist would exclude from his laboratory 


any person who desired only-to see chemical experiments, or tho | 
astronomer from his observatory those who wanted to take peeps: 
‘at the moon and stars through a big telescope. 


' It-is well ‘that there should be popular lectures on sciences 


-which are already well established, but the. science of Spiritual 


Physics is in too undeveloped a state for any good to arise from 

popularising it. Its students, many of whom are mediums, are 
groping in the-dark, and are constantly liable to fall into error ; 
stich ‘mistakes are: inevitable, and those who know the difficulty 
of. progression are neither alarmed nor dismayed by them, and 
are on the alert to turn their teachings to good account ; but 
those who know nothing of the difficulties such students are 


contending with, are certain to see the ludicrous side alone of 


these errors, and the feeling of being exposed to open derision 
is very discouraging to most minds, If any person offering 


himself as a candidate for membership in such a circle as I 


allude to were called upon to undergo some preliminary 
examination in the history of Spiritualism, there would be some 
ground for hoping that the subject would be studied in a more 
scientific manner than it now is, and that the results arrived at 
would be more conclusive. Further than this, such a plan would 
give reasonable scope, and yet assign just limits to a desire I 
remark. amongst some of the more advanced students of 
Spiritualism, namely, for a-species of concealment, and this 


_appears to me a very important point for those to consider who 


are anxious to see the science progress, for any attempt to 
establish secrecy in science is liable to distort it. 


Before concluding I wish very explicitly to say that although. 


I deplore that any attempts should be made to use the study of 
Spiritualism merely as a means to confirm, or convert to, any 
special belief, I feel convinced that no branch of knowledge can 
be. studied scientifically if its moral as well as its material aspect 


be not constantly regarded. The fault of most modern study 


is that it is purely materialistic ; the fault in the study of 
Spiritual Physics is that it is mainly Spiritualistic. Science and 
religion are.two names for one aspiration of the human mind. 
Any. attempt to foster the one at the expense of the other is 
unscientific and immoral, and must result in partial if not. total 
failure. An anatomist who disregards the moral teachings of 


_ the. wonderful structures his pincers, knife, and microscope 


reveal to him is not. a scientific man although his labours may 
assist others to become so; and a Spiritualist who disregards: 
the. physical: problems suggested by the various manifestations he 
witnesses, is discrediting the very facts he is striving to prove. 

Before ending I would suggest that it seems: to me that the 
term ‘‘ Spiritualist ” is eminently misleading. When a man has 


. Mbtained a smattering of chemistry or physiology he does not 


LIGHT. 


and. test it further; and with that she went home again. This 


‘was protecting her in her séancés. 


the Spirits counselled great. temperance. 
Spirits allow you tobacco?” : He replied, ‘A little.” We were 


call himself a chemist or.a physiologist, -and there are very few 
persons who can lay claim to more ‘than a’ smattering in the study. 
of Spiritualism. I: am, ‘Sir, yours obedieritly; 


8. Hzcurory, 
To the Editor of “6 Traut.” 

_.§1r,—I am sure there are few persons in this world, if any, 
more sceptical than I am naturally. You are ‘aware of the 
exceptional opportunities I have had for verifying Spiritual 
phenomena. For years, one of the best and most undoubted : 
mediums in the world, W. Eglinton, has been a member of . 
our family. When I had not known him a week, he- asked. 
permission to call me mamma, which ‘he has since dane i invari-. 
ably, when speaking to me.” Our entire: confidence -and. 
intimacy has given me every opportunity: for investigation, 
which at first I carried on with great: doubt of: the verity of the: 
manifestations. I have seen the materialised forms by their 
own light and by our light, and I have seen a full: form stand. 
a light of great brightness: This: was when the form was. 
sealing a package with sealing-wax, which took fire and flamed 
with great brilliancy. The form did not shrink, or appear to- 
be troubled with the light, that I could see. 
facts to shew that I have experience, and am to be trusted: 

Miss Wood called on me some weeks ago ‘with a friend: who 
I-saw her alone. 
convinced of her honesty, and proposed that she should sit with 


me in our séance-room. She spoke of-her friend being with her. 


I said, ‘‘ You are not afraid of me?’ Sho replied, ‘‘ Certainly 


not.” So my husband and I sat alone with her, partially © 


darkening the séance-room. ~ In less than five minutes after we . 
sat down there appeared at Miss Wood’s back the form of a tall: 
man. She could not see it, hut she seemed to know who it was.. 
The light was good enough ‘to see her and the form, which soon 
vanished. He, or it, spoke, and said to me, ‘‘I see.a lady beside 
you.” I asked, ‘“‘Who is it?” but the Spirit did not 
know. After various ‘communications from him 
‘‘Pocha,” when I had forgotten about the lady he saw 
by me, he burst out,. 


later. 
conditions. 
corner, with a black curtain suspended before her. : 
sat, one on one side, the other on the other, of Miss Wood. [I 
held the hand of the male friend, who was nearest the medium. 


A great sceptic held my other hand. The light was-not-good, - 


but we could see forms by it. I was speaking in a low 


voice to the gentleman friend of Miss Wood, whom I will call. 


F. He was speaking of his development:as a medium; and said: 
I'said, ‘“Do the 


speaking very low, but at his answer ‘‘Pocha” cried out from the 
cabinet, ‘‘ You are never no more to have any tobacco.” “‘ Never 
no more tobacco!” said he, in a surprised tone, and she repeated, 
‘Never no more.” ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘*I love you, Pocha, so 
well, I will give it up if you say go.” §* No—not evel up for 
me, but it good to give it up.” 

After some further talk on the subject i in her brdken English, 


‘and in his then submissive spirit, the members of ‘the circle 


began singing. After several hymns were ‘sung, a small form 
appeared, dressed in white. She came'to’me and put her hands 
on me—very clumsy, unpleasant hands, not a bit like Miss 
Wood’s. She kissed me with a bad breath, made up evidently of 
some things the medium had eaten at dinner, and though she 
was unmistakably not a well-formed’ child, she was just as 
unmistakably 2 child, about three feet high: To me slie seemed 


Ja little monster, from her little waddling form, and: clumsy 


hands, and bad odour—though ‘what a-bad smell has to-do with 
making a monster, I do not know. My sceptical friend, who sat 
next me, had his sharp eyes open, and he. was fondled and 
kissed by ‘“Pocha,” as were all present. She asked-us all if it was 
not nice to be kissed. My stomach did not reply in the 
affirmative. Others, I found afterwards, did not think ‘‘ Pocha” 
nice, but all, so far as I know, thougae ae a genuine Spins 
form. — 

She lay down on the floor near my feet, and became about a8 
large as a goose, and two tall figures came at the same time; and 
at last Miss Wood came and stood close to me, and: the two 
figures and the small goose-like appearance, all were visible at 
the same time, 

The first time I was embraced by a Spirit the. mediuy had 


- I mention these © 


- and 


“JT have got her name—it is. 
—— ——” giving two familiar names,'and shewing that-he saw" 
my friend as clairvoyants and Spirits ‘are sure to see ‘her. I then’ 
arranged for a séance with Miss Wood, which I had some weeks: 
She came with two friends, who wished: us to have test: 
I vetoed these, and Miss Wood was seated in a> 
Her friends - 


! 


898. 


LIGHT. 
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not been eating. onions, and the. a ‘was beautiful aad sweet, : 


and it -was in-a good light..: But the next time the same Spirit 
embraced me the breath was like ‘‘ Pocha’s,” and from.the same 
cause. On this-second occasion the medium ‘lay beside me on a 
low couch. I put my hand down on her, while in front of me and 
ahove. a table the form embraced rie, kissing me, with the dread 

odour of her medium’s soup, or salad, or both. 
- Now: would not; an ordinary and inexperienced observer be 


sire that a Spirit-form could: not smell of onions, or. have | 


blackened hands if the medium had ?: My’ investigations have 
convinced :me that ; Spirits have to use body and soul of the 
medium, and moral and immoral. conditions, I believe that a 
strong, good Spirit. uses the highest and best possibilities of the 
medium, such as he or she would be with culture and training, 
J¢have known:mediums who gave wise and true communica- 
tions when they were in fidelity to their highest. conscience, 
and .who were the mediums of untruth when they had fallen 


into evil. I would. not trust the Angel Gabriel as a medium if. 


he took tobacco when his conscience was enlightened against 
it. 

I repeat, the Spirit uses itis body and soul, or spirit, of the 
medium,. partially or wholly ; sometimes there appears to be 
no.mixture of the controlling will of the medium with that of 
the Spirit ; again, there is a very apparent union of the two wills. 
T:have been told by a Spirit that the best mediumship was in the 
case of a.developed medium who was fully prepared to do the. 
best. he or she knows, in such rapport with the Spirit. that the 
medium does not distinguish the volition of the guardian 
Spirit from his or her own. The Spirit uses a medium as we 
use a telegraph operator or # messenger—with differences that 
all skilled investigators will see and understand. 

- I cannot pursue the subject farther now. I could not con- 
sent to have doubts and worse thrown at the honest, genuine 
medium, Miss Wood, without stating what I know. I have not 
crawled through a lace-work of thread or string. I have better 


evidence than I could get by. tying the medium, and thus: 
. W. Eglinton has submitted to many. 


hindering manifestation. 
tests with us when. we first knew him. Joey has talked when 


Willie’s mouth was full of wine or water, and also when his lips. 
‘This was in the dark, and as: 
darknoss is required for several manifestations, such as speaking, | 
-photographing by the Spirit. 


were sealed with postage stamps. 


shewing the. Spirit. lights, 
light, &c., &c., perfect tests..are very desirable in the 
case of darkness. These we have had often enough to 
extinguish the last spark of doubt. Genuine mediumship may 
he very different from desirable mediumship. I do not like 


clammy forms, with ill-odour, though I know them to be. 


genuine.. I have seen a medium thrown on the floor in what 
seemed genuine catalepsy, because his guides said that he had 
done wrong.’ They stuffed tobacco in his mouth, till he was 
deathly. sick, and ended by saying that he had been smoking, 
and that he would get ill and be very badly off if he continued 
to do.so. This I-should own to be desirable mediumship ; but 
when a chair is pulled from under an inoffensive person, or 
one’s hair. is. pulled, or ‘lies are told, these manifestations are 
not desirable to me. . A bad ‘Spirit may as truly demonstrate 
‘life beyond the grave ” as a good one; but I like good 
company, truth, fine forms, good odours—in two words, 
SweErtnuss ‘and Licxt. Mary §. sa NicHOLs. 

. 32, Fopstone-road, Earl’s Court, London, SW... 

August 25th, 1882. 

. P.S.—Mr. Eglinton was not present at the séance above. 
referred to, and knew nothing about it. Some days afterwards 
Miss Wood's friend F. called at Mr. Eglinton’s office, and:Mr. 
Eglinton’s partner offered. F. a cigar, which he took, when 
Mr. Eglinton heard a voice say, close td-his ear, ‘‘ He'is not to 
have any more tobacco.” Mr. Eglinton repeated what he had: 
heard, and then F. remembered his promise to * Pocha, ae 


To the: Editor of “Lian.” . 


. Srx,—Beyond a personal conviction of Miss Wood's honesty, 

I have not the slightest ‘Interest in writing in her -defence. 
Previous to her arrival in London I never met her, and since, 
excepting at her séances, I have met her privately but once.: It 
seems to me, however, that a somewhat striking case of identi- 
fication of a inaterialised form given through her mediumship at 
' the rooms of . the - A.8., on August 23rd, should in justice to | 
her be recorded. Before. proceeding to ‘give any account of. 
what took place, I 


Mr. F. zodners from the séance. 


shave. been an impersonation on. the part of the medium. 


idrapery, walking on the soles. 


would express my regret that some of Miss 
Wood’s friends, previous to her arrjval, thought it-well:to exclude: 
-I was absent at-the time, or 


1 should. have .expreased..an adverse. opinion at the moment. 


Further, consideration has, however, convinced me that they 


were right; for experience of: many sittings has.shewn that 
sensitives are peculiarly, susceptible to antagonistic influences, 
This being so, had Mr. Podmore been present, we should. in all 
probability have sat in vain. Of course, in writing thus, -I do 
not expect Mr. paaere to a this explanation for his 
exclusion. . ~ i 
The conditions snaded were different from. those fobnerly 
used. Miss Wood volunteered either to use the network .or to 
submit to be searched by two ladies appointed by the meeting. 
As it has been. suggested that Miss Wood conceals. about. her 
clothing the means for impersonation, I proposed, with the con- 
gent of the meeting, that the search test should be applied. The 
blame, if. any, of the insufficiency of the consequent conditions 
of the séance primarily attaches to me and not to Miss Wood. 
The search was carried ont by two ladies, Mrs. J., a well- 
known Spiritualist, and a friend whom she had introduced. At 
Jeast, I believe this to be the case, but I am unacquainted with 
the lady’s namie, and do not know if she be a Spiritualist. The 


‘search concluded, it was announced by. Mrs. J. that, not only 


was it thorough, and thoroughly satisfactory, but that Miss Wood: 
had been re-dressed, not in the clothing she had brought. — 
with her, but in articles belonging to another lady. 
Miss Wood then went into the cabinet fully attired, with her 
hat on. After a long interval —-and here I am bound to say 
that the light was much lower than could have been wished— 
several forms were seen in succession. Among others, of course, 
was ‘*Pocha.” At her request, I knelt and kissed her. She 
placed her arms twice round my neck, and touched me on the 
face, the feeling of the fingers being quite distinct. They were. 
small and child-like. The touch of her cheek was also distinct, 
and, a curious point, the sound of the chirping of the lips as 
they touched mine was clearly audible. The feet of the figure 
were not visible to me, therefore I cannot affirm that the appear- 
ance—which. was visible at several feet from the curtain and 
came and touched more than one member of the circle, taking a 
packet of sweetmeats from one. sitter—was not. a clever 
impersonation on the part of the medium. But towards the 
end of the séance a form appeared, apparently several inches 
taller than Miss Wood. In saying this I am making every 
allowance for the difficulty of judging of the size of a draped 
figure in comparative darknes3.. This figure advanced into the 
circle quite eight feet from the curtain. It seemed to desire to 
communicate with some member of the circle. One hand was. 
stretched out. It pointed at length to me. I released my hand 
from the grasp of my neighbour. It was seized in a moment by 
the form, and I was nearly lifted from my chair by the violence 
with which the grip of a secret society of which Iam a member, 
wae given to me, Not only was the grasp of the hand 
substantial, but the fingers were visible through tho drapery. 
Now, of course some people can never be convinced by evidence ;. 
‘but I put it to any reasonable person that this form could not 
In the 
first place, it was taller than Miss Wood. It was, secondly, not 
‘on tip-toe, for the feet were distinctly visible through the 
Thirdly, it gave me the grip of 
‘a society of which I am certain no one present was a member, 
and of which, as few members exist in England, Miss Wood 


, could have no knowledge, and still less have learnt its secrets. 
| 


\of mine, a medical man, died in Australia. 


Now, by way of clenching the matter. Three years ago a friend: 
He and I, both 
‘Spiritualists, were long friends. Shortly previous to his death, 
‘from phthisis, we became acquainted with the fact that we were 
‘both members of the - — Order, a thing not -usually 


‘spoken of even between intimate friends. He had been initiated, 


‘like myself, on the Continent.of Europe. He then said, < If 


the facts of Spiritualism are facts, I will meet you again if pos- 
‘|, sible as a materialised form ”"—we both knew - he . was. Yapidly 


‘dying—‘“‘and as:a proof of my identity I will give you that grip 


‘which has united us here-in a bond only dissoluble by death.” 
; Now, this may read like a romance, but the editor of ‘““LicHr” has, 

ae think, sufficient confidence in me to know that on such.a. sub. 
\ject I would. not state anything but the truth. 
‘was given-to me by the figure I. was perfectly passive, ‘and. had 
‘not the slightest idea or thought of seeing my friend, .Miss Wood 


When the grip 


‘had no knowledge. of the-agreement between us, and I may add 
that it ‘is: utterly impossible that she could have -succeeded in 
imitating that grip, even toa heated imagination, which mine 
was not. To relieve the minds of members. of: Fiiendly 
Socicties, I may as well mention -that pay deceased friend. was 
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- not a member of any such association, and ‘that although a 
Freemason, the Order to which I refer is not directly associated 
with Masonry, further than’ that many foreign members of the 
craft‘and afew English brethren belong to both. 


I must apologise for trespassing so much on your space. - In 


_ conclusion, let me say that I by no means. affirm that the form 
was that of my friend; but I do emphatically say it was an 


came, gate or what it was, I do not venture to say. T fully. 


agree with ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” and Mr. Collingwood, that séances 
should be‘held in the light when possible. I wish they could 
always be so. But until we better understand the relative 


connections of matter and spirit; we must take .what wo can | 


gets . , | vs ae 


THH THHORIES OF MODERN PHYSIOS. 


«t Modern physical science aims at a | mechanical interpretation i 
This is the opening 


of all the phenomena of the universe.” 
~ sentence of the introductory chapter of a newly published 
volume-of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series."* This. plam 
and comprehensive statemerit the author supports by quotations 
from authorities illustrating the progress of thought. It may 
be interesting to select a few :— 
' There can be no cause of motion in a body but i in another 
body contiguous and moved.”— Hobbes. 
‘* Everything in nature is- effected mechanically. ”_Leibnites 
‘Tn true philosophy the causes of all natural effects . 
- must be conceived mechanically.” — Huygens. 
The writers of the present century become more emphatic:— 


** The highest object at which the natural sciences ate 
constrained to aim, is . the reduction of all the phe- 
* Remena of nature to mechanics. " — Kirchhoff. | 

._ “The object of the natural sciences is to find the motions upon 
which all other changes are based . 
selves therefore into mechanics.” —Helmholz. 


‘These data lead to the inference that all the phenomena of 


animal life are consequences of the simple attractions and 


repulsions resulting from the concurrence of these elementary | | 


substances,’ — Ludwig. 
Coming down to the last few years :— 


“The view that has now become dominant (in physiology), 
and is ordinarily designated as the mechanical or physical. .V1eW, 
has its origin in the causal conception long prevalent in the 
kindred-departments of natural science, which regards nature as 
a single chain of causes and effects, wherein the ultimate laws of 
causal action are the laws of mechanics. Physiology thus 
appears asa branch of applied physics, its problem being a 
reduction of vital ee to general physica laws, and this 
ultimately to the fundamental laws of mechanics,” — Wand. 


Yet more explicitly, and distinctly inclusive of man, Haeckel 
Bays :— 

as The general theory of evolution. assumes that 
in nature there is a great, unital, continuous, and everlasting 
process of development, and that all natural phenomena, with- 
out exception, from the motion of the celestial bodies, and the 


falling of the rolling stone, up to the growth of the plant and the 
consciousness of man, are subject to the same great law of causa-: 


tion—that they are ultimately to be redtced to atomic mechanics. 
» . . This is'the only scientific theory which affords a rational 
explanation of the universe, arnd-satisfies the craving of the 
intellect for causal connections, inasmuch as it links all the 


: peo of nature as parts of. a great unital process of 


evelopment, and as a series of mechanical causes and effects.” 


Professor Huxley speaks of ‘‘that purely mechanical view. of. 


the universe toward which modern physiology is atriving.””” 
The writer of the volume before us says :— 


‘With few exceptions, scientific men of the present day 
hold the proposition, that all physical action is mechanical, to be 


axiomatic, if notin the sense of being self-evident at least in the 


sense of being an induction from all past: scientific experience. 
<a they deem the validity of the mechanical explanation ‘of 
henomena of nature to be, not only tnquestionable, but 
ie ute, excltisive, and final. They believe that this validity is 
not conditioned, either by the present state of human intelligence, 


or by the nature and extent of the phenomena which | 


resent themselves a8 objects of scientific investigation. 
Thoughtful nien like Du Bois-Reymond have at tinies suggested 
that it is not unlimited ; but the only limits: assigned to it are 
those of the general capacity of the human intellect. Although |: 
they concede: this, there is a olass of ne of 
orgattio life—which, under theit characteristic aspect, are wholly 
irreducible by the mere aid of niechanical principles. It is, | 
- nevertheless, insisted that these princi les constitute the only 
intellectual solvent that can be applied to them, and that the 


— 
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‘| organism out of. m 


to resolve, theth- | 


residue’ which resists the solution is to-be relegated for ever to 
that .endless. array. of facts: which. ,are ,proof against all the 


re-agents of scientific cognition. It is claimed that if it is 


:| impossible theoretically to construct a living organism out of 


molecules or atoms, and mechanical forces ‘under the guidance of 
the principle of the conservation of: energy, the laws of electric 
or magnetic coercion, the first; and ‘second laws of thermo- 
dynamics, &c., the attempt to frame 4 theory of life in harmony 
with the laws controlling ordinary . material action must be 
utterly abandoned. id 

Let us invert this last seritence, taking its essential clauses, 
and we shall see more distinctly. the writer’s definition of the 
position. assumed by science. It would read thus:— ., , 

‘<The attempt to frame a theory of life in harmony with the 
‘laws controlling ordinary material action’ must be utterly aban- 
doned, unless it is joules theoretically to. construct a living 

olecules and - proms under the guidance | of 

‘mechanical forces.” 
Our author says :—‘‘ Such’ a élaim ought not, in my judg. 
ment, to' be admitted without a careful examination of the 
grounds upon which it is made,” and states that his purpose. is 
‘‘to inquire whether or not -the validity. of. the ‘mechanical 
theory of the universe, in its present form, and with its ordinary 
assumptions, is indeed absolute within the bounds of human 
intelligence, and to this end, if possible, to ascertain the nature 
of this theory as well as its logical and ‘psychological origin.” — 

‘It will be seen that we here reach the fundamental questions 
which lie at the root of the controversy between what in broad 
and popular phraseology may be called the ‘Inaterialistic and 


' '* | spiritualistic philosophies, and which aré therefore of deep 


interest both to the ‘* psychologist” ‘and to the a Spiritualist.” 
In- the course of his treatment of the problems which 
arise, the. aiithor of the book we have ‘quoted: from: refers 
to the views of the late Professor Zéllner and: others 
in regard to four-dimensional space, and to the ‘experiments 
with Dr. Slade, and travels into somewhat similar regions ‘of 
thought to those entered: upon in a recent. number of ‘ ‘Liaer,” 
by ‘‘ MLA. (Oxon.),” im his able and suggestive notes on ‘° “Time, 
Space, and Eternity.” 

We propose to return again to J. B. ‘Stall’ s “worle, ‘and 
endeavour to give the outline of his arguments in ‘as sar a 
manner as the nature of the subject will admit of. as is 


THE “ OPEN VISION ” OF DEATH. 


To the Editor of ‘ uonr. ‘2 
_ Sir,—The story in Miss Cobbe’s “Peak in Darien,” where 


‘| the first intimation of the death of a brother was given by an 
__ | epparent vision of the departed to.a dying sistet, is the same 


with that whioh I sent to the Spectator, 

‘The only difference (in a completely unimpottant circtim- 
stance) is that Miss Cobbe’s informant:spoke of the dying girl as 
having recognised in the first instance the présehée of her 'thitee 
‘dead brothers, instead of sisterg, as they really were. | 

- The coincidence with the story told by Dean Plumptre i in the 
Spectator of the: 26th Angust, is truly astonishing. 
oH. Wapawoon. 


To the two narratives suppliéd to the Spectator by Miss Cobbe 
end Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, Dean: Plumptre, of Wells, adds 
another which cdme within his own knowledge. The mother of 
one of the foremost thinkers and theologians of our time was 
lying on her death-bed, in the April of 1854. ‘She’ had been for 
some days ina state of almost complete unconsciousness, A short 
time before her death, the words came from her lips, —‘ There 
they are, all of them,— William and Elizabeth, and Emma and 
Anne ;” then, after pause, ‘Cand Priscilla, too.” : William 
was & son who had ‘died in infancy, and whose name had for 
‘years never passed the mother’s lips. Priscilla had ‘died 
two days before, but her death, though known to the family, 
had not been reported to her.. 

The London correspondent of the Western Morning News, 
after quoting the above story, recounts an experience of his own. 

He says "When I was a child, I remember a Nonconforinist. 
minister of a provincial town coming into my father’s house ‘on 


a, Good Friday, rather early in the morning, and saying, ‘My 
brother Tom is dead.’ ‘Have ‘you heard?’. ‘No,’ was the: 


reply; ‘but I was awakenéd by him this. morning, : ‘and know 


‘that he died at ten minutes to three, which was: the hour at: 
After church I ‘went. 


which I awoke. I looked at my watch.’ 
with my father to’ the house of the. minister. ‘The first, news: 


br ought ‘by the daughters of the house was ‘that a thossage ’ had 


- American divine. 
- ina few well-chosen remarks expressed the satisfaction he felt 
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been received, in which it was announced that ‘Uncle Tom. 


died in “London this morning at ten minutes: to three.’ The 


. ‘death had been expected, the brother was anxious, and the 


hour may have been a coincidence ;' but his firm conviction that 


_ he had been awakened by the dead, and its verification, made a 
.strong impression upon me; and whatever it may be worth, 


here is the story, and it is absolutely true.”. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES 


- G@OSWELL HALL. nS 
On Sunday last,-Mr. E. W. Wallis, of Nottingham, ocoupied 


. the platform of:this:- hall. In the morning the subject of his 


discourse was ‘‘ Spirit Communion ” on which he gave a splendid 
lecture, which was followed by several questions from the 


' audience, which were met. with ready and satisfactory replies. 


In accordance with a suggestion at the beginning of the meeting, 


Mr. Wallis’s control ‘ Lightheart’: took possession of the 
‘ medium to try and give some 


pn readings, but he had 


scarcely gone half throug first experiment, when, 


~ t0 our great surprise, one after another. of- those whose 
> experience ought to have taught.them better,..broke the 


conditions of the.circle by leaving their seats and going out. 
In the evening the guides of Mr. Wallis discoursed to a very 
good audience on “ Spiritualism, as a Religious Solvent and 
Moral Teacher.”- The discourse elicited warm applause from the 
audience. Mr. Wallis prefaced the lecture by a fine recitation, 
*¢-Is it True ; or, the Telephone,’ a topical composition by an 
Mr. : Wilson made a splendid chairman, and 


. on ‘receiving so much corroboration from the guides of Mr. 


Wallis in favour of ‘‘ Comprehensionism.”—Res-Facta. 
prehensionism. ”- 


ee QUEBEO HALL. | 
_A very crowded audience assembled on Sunday evening to 
hear Mr. MacDonnell give his experiences in Spiritualism. In 


- an address of much over an hour, the speaker related his acquain- 


. tance with mesmerism in Dublin ; the formation of a Society for 
‘its study and practice; the opening of an infirmary for its 


application ; his course of public lectures and demonstrations ; 


“his acquaintance with the Davenport Brothers, and conviction of 


their honesty; his ‘‘ exhibition ”’ of them in Belfast; his formation 


--of aseries of circles, and ultimate thorough conviction of the truth |. 


of the leading pretensions of Spiritualism. He valued this science 
for its solution of the problem of existence; for its exposure of 
hideous.delusions on the subject of futurity ; and forits rational. 
and comforting propositions, which were in harmony with sound 
reason and with the well-known constitution of nature. The 
address was listened to throughout with great interest, and 
brought out an animated speech from a sceptic present. 


WRITING ON CLOSED SLATES, 


‘We have great pleasure in again having to report successful 


résults from the mediumship of M. E. Bovine. We have had 
thres more séances with him in our rooms, in two of which, with 
other manifestations, we have had direct Spirit-writing with pencil 
upon paper, the medium being placed under strict test con- 


_ ditions, The first was written in English, and the second in the 


French language.’ We may here state that the medium is of 
English parents, born in the neighbourhood of London, and has 
no tnowledge of the French language; but what we wish to 


draw the attention of your readers to is a séance held on 


- Wednesday, August 16th, when we had been previously pro- 


mised writing on slates, sealed and tied, on which occasion 
Mr. J.-B. Wright, M.C.E., prepared himself with strips of 


paper gummed and his name printed on the strips. Mr. Richard 


uffet, M.E.E., brought'two new slates. These were carefully 


examined by all persons :present. A small piece af pencil was 


. placed between the two slates; they were then gummed, sealed, 


-ahd tied, and a seal put upon the knot. Mr. Nichol, C.E., then’}: 
_ placed the slates in a most obscure position in the cabinet, the 


medium having’ been corded to the chair as securely as could 


possibly be done, the knots gummed with the prepared strips, |- 


and a seal put upon‘each strip.- The curtain of the cabinet was 
then lowered, and we sat patiently waiting the result, having all. 


-our attention fixed upon the legs of the medium, which were 
distinctly. seen by all of us. Other phenomena were produced as | 


on-previous occasions, and at the end of one hour and fifteen 
minutes we raised the curtain, found the medium just as he had 
been placed with every seal perfect, and the slates gone from 
their original place of concealment. When found they were on 
a sideboard outside the cabinet, as. securely tied and sealed as 
when placed in the cabinet, with one exception—the pencil was 
gone. We all examined them, and were satisfied that they liad 
rot been tampered with. Mr. Ruffet then carefully cut open 
' Il the fastenings, and on the inside of one of the slates ‘“‘ Good- 


* night” was clearly visible ; but where was the pencil? A search 


was then made, and after some time it was found above two yards 
away from where tho slates had been opened. — Is this a case of 


matter passing through matter? How was the writing done ? 
_ We are keeping the slates as they were left after being opened, 


and shal] be happy to shew them to anyone who may feel dis- 


posed to call upon us at our rooms, when the position.of the 
medium in the cabinet will be described to all parties interested. 
—J. L. Buanp, Secretary, Hull Psychological Investigation 
Society, 22, Prospect-street, Hull. 

The following persons bear testimony to the above facts by 
their names, out of those present, ten in: all, outside the 
cabinet :—R. Ruffet, H. Ernest Nichol, J.-W: Blyth Wright, 


_. .*. . NBWOASTLE-ON-TYNE. 5 |” 
NewcastTLE.—The platform of the N.S.E.S. : this last. week 
or two has been admirably supported by speakers of good stand- 
ing. . Mr. T.'P. Barkas spoke on Sunday, the 19th, ‘upon ‘** The 
Future Life,” with great effect, to a fair audience; and on Sun- 
day last Mr.' T.-M. Brown, the well-known trance medium and 
clairvoyant, lectured to the friends at the same place to a'good 
audience. This Society at Newcastle might be of great benefit 
to the cause of Spiritualism in the North if its influential mem- 
bers were to exercise a liberal spirit in regard to those who 
have the misfortune to disagree with them on matters of belief. 
The last few weeks has found a leading member sounding the 
friends upon the advisability of establishing a test of admission 
to membership, which runs thus :—“‘ I believe in God Almighty, 
the Creator of the universe.” This, to say the least of it, isa 
piece of arrogant presumption, for though few of us may dispute 
the point, yet we should consider ourselves to befar exceeding the 
province of our duty and autliority in dictating to our fellows 
what they should believe in. - ais 

GaTEsHEAD.—Last Sunday the Society at this town held 
a very interesting promiscuous meeting, at which Mr. Martin 
and others officiated. “Mr. W. Picking occupied the chair. 
There was a good audience, and the short speeches were much 
appreciated.—NoRTHUMBRIA, __ 


WORK OF THE COMING WHEE. 
| __ Lonpon. | a 
Sunday, gs ta 3.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Lecture, Mr. 
| ison. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. J. J. Morse. 
September 3.—Quebec Hall. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
MacDonnell. 


Tuesday, ios rag 5.—Quebec Hall, 830 p.m., Lecture, 
on. 
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PROVINCES. 


Public meetings are held every Sunday ‘in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


~ 


FARTHER HORIZONS BVERY YEAR. 
7 (RALPH WALDO EMERSON.) 
‘* Farther horizons every year.” 
‘So he by reverent hands just laid _ 
Beneath, O trees, your wavering shade, 
Climbed as you climb the upward way, 
Knowing not boundary or stay. 
His eyes surcharged with heavenly lights, 
His senses steeped in heavenly sights, 
‘His soul attuned to heavenly keys, 
How should he pause for rest or ease, 
Or turn his winged feet again 
To share the common feasts of men ? 
He blessed them with his word and smile, 
But, still, above their fickle moods, 
Wooing, constraining him the while 
Beckoned the shining altitudes. 


Farther horizons every year.” 

To what immeasurable height, 

What clear irradiance of light, 

What far and all-transcendent goal, 

Hast thou now risen, O steadfast soul ! 

We imay not follow with our eyes 

To where thy further pathway lies ; 

Nor guess what. Vision fast and free, 

God keeps in store for souls Jike thee, 

But still the sentry pines which wave 

Their boughs above thy honoured. grave, 

Shall be thy emblems brave and fit, 

Firm rooted in the stalwart sod ; 

Blessing the earth while spurning it, 

Content with nothing short of God. 
- —American Papet'. 


~ 
wn 


_Mr. Davin Youncer writes :—‘‘ After an exhaustive season 
in London I have been enabled to aca aed recoup my mag- 
netic power at this delightful and healthful retreat, and shall be 
glad if you will announce my arrival for next Tuesday in London, 
where I shall be glad to treat patients at their own homes, or at 
23, Ledbury-road, Bayswater.—Felixstowe, Suffolk.” 


Mr. J. J. Morsz’s APPOINTMENTS.—GATESHEAD : September 
10th and 11th.—For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 63, 
Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E.—[Advt.) — os 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The August number of the Theosophist contains the latest 
attempt on the part of the Occultist authorities to post us up on 
our chances of Re-Incarnation. What with Mr. F. F. Cook, the 
authors of the ‘‘ Perfect Way,’’ Kardec, the Adept Brothers, and 
Madame Blavatsky, a ‘‘ multitude of counselors” indeed, there 
ought to be wisdom. Asa mattter of fact, what there is is not 
very clear. But I gather that the author of ‘‘ Isis Unveiled ” was 
at first ‘‘not permitted to enter into details’—now “‘she is told to 
do so.” She says that ‘‘ Re-Incarnation, i.e., the appearance of 
the same individual, or rather of his astral monad (or the 
personality, as claimed by the modern Re-Incarnationists) twice 
on the same planet is not arule in nature, but an exception.” 
If it be asked what is this ‘‘astral monad,” it is replied that 
man is a trinity, consisting of spirit, soul, and body. Each 
member of this trinity is made up of component parts. 
The body—of the astral body,* the life principle, and 
the physical body. They die absolutely when. the change 
called death supervenes. The soul is composed of the mind 
(animal soul) and passion. These together form the astral 
monad, or personal Ego, and its vehicle. They survive the 
change called death, and it is these that, under exceptional 
circumstances, are Re-Incarnated or, usually, are destroyed after 
atime, These are “shells,” according to the Theusophist, that com- 
municate at circles, maintaining a certain fitful and specious 
identity for a time until extinction comes. The spirit or 
individuality is the Spiritual monad, and is eternally in- 
destructible. The man’s future state depends on what he makes 
himself now, and whether he is Re-Incarnated or becomes a 
‘‘ shell”? depends on his present life. At any rate, the man 
that we know will not be re-born, but his Spiritual monad will 
re-clothe itself ‘‘ in various human forms, every one of them a new 
personality, thousands of times before the end of the great 
cycle.” That seems to be the latest word of wisdom, or more 
precisely, the most recent expression of opinion by those who 
approach the subject from an Oriental point of view. 


There are, I believe, various records of the appearance of a 
veiled white lady in different places in Germany. I do not 
know how many there may be of such, but I have discovered 
among my papers a translation from a German book, the name 
of which I am ignorant of, which treats of one of these. What 
is the theory of such appearances? They seem to be premoni- 
tory of death in most, if not all, cases. Yet they cannot be 
_ Yeferred to cases of guardianship, for though the calamity is 

foretold it is not averted. I append the narrative to which I 
allude: 


‘* The most important, remarkable, and mysterious appearance, 
called ‘ The White Lady,’ I have spared to the last, and will 
conclude this book with it. It isa commonly well-known fact 
that in several castles, for example, in Castle Neuhaus in 
Bohemia, in Berlin, Beyreuth, Darmstadt, and in this Castle of 
Carlsruhe, besides several other places, a female figure has 
been seen from time to time, tolerably tall, clothed in white, 
and wearing a veil, through which her features can be eaaily 
recognised. She generally appears at night, and it is true, not 
long before the death of some kingly person, though many such 
persons die without the Spirit being seen. Sometimes she shews, 
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through her appearance, the death of some men not of royal 
blood, but who belong to the Court. 


‘ Merian relates in the Sth vol. of his ‘ Theatre of Europe ” 
that the lady was often perceived in the years 1652 and 63, in the 
Castle of Berlin, and the following two testimonials are convinc- 
ing proofs of the certainty of her appearance :—A worthy 
and excellent lady went, one evening in the twilight, for a walk 
with her husband in the gardens of the Castle of Berlin, with- 
out in the least thinking of the White Lady. She saw her all at 
once quite distinctly standing before her in the path, and ga 
close that she had full opportunity of remarking her whole 
figure. She was very much frightened, and sprang towards her 
husband, who was on the other side of the road, and the White 
Lady vanished away. This gentleman told me that his wife waa 
as pale as death from fright, but that he himself had not seen the 
Spirit. Soon afterwards a death occurred inthe family of this lady. 
The other testimony was that of a Christian-minded, learned 
man, who held an important office at the Court, and was a 
valuable friend to me. This man was incapable of deceit, delu- 
sion, or untruth, and of this anyone who knew him would 
testify. This gentleman went late ono evening along one of 
the walks of the Castle of the place, and, without thinking of 
her, this White Lady came walking towards him. At first he 
thought it must be a young lady from the Castle who wished to 
frighten him. He hastened towards the figure, but discovered 
that she was the White Lady, as she vanished before his eyes. He 
had observed her so exactly that he could well remember her 
countenance through the folds of her veil; also there gleamed 
from her a pale light. 


** At tho time of the three high feasts she was often accus- 
tomed toappear. She appeared principally at night, but some- 
times in broad daylight. At the castle of Neuhaus in Bohemia 
she has been seen for more than 300 years. At first she 
appeared principally at mid-day, often looking out of the window 
of an uninhabited castle tower. She was quite white, and had 
upon her head a widow’s white veil with white strings, was of 
tall stature, and modest mien, That she had been a Catholic in 
her lifetime is understood, for 300 years peters no other religion 
was known. 


“There are two examples of her having spoken. A certain great 
princess whs with her ladies in her room, standing before the 
glass trying on a new head-dress. As she was asking one of 
the ladies what time it was, the White Lady stepped from behind 
a folding screen, and said, ‘It is ten o’clock, dear.’ The 
princess, as may be easily imagined, was excessively frightened. 
After a few weeks she became ill and died. In December of 
the year 1628, she also appeared in Berlin, and there she was 
heard to say the following Latin words: ‘ Vent judica vivos 
et mortuos, judicium mihi adhuc superest.’” ‘M.A. (Oxon.) 


A correspondent, writing from Ventnor, Isle of Wight, says 
that on broaching the subject of Spiritualism amongst casual 
acquaintances, he finds in most cases that an intelligent interest 
is manifested, with an evident desire for somo practical experi- 
ence. He adda that, in such cases, a specimen copy of ‘ Lian” 
is usually in some mysterious way discovered in his coat tail 
pocket, and handed to the friend desirous of perusing its pages, 
with a suggestion that further information can be readily 
obtained on application to the Central Association of Spiritual- 
ists, or other similar society. It is to be remarked, as an 
indication of progress, that even with those who, from an 
acknowledged ignoranco of the subject in its practical bearings, 
are disposed to be incredulous, there is an entire absence of”) 
a spirit of hostility ; and, in the most extreme cases, met with 
by our correspondent, the parties simply excuse themselves by 
the observation “that no doubt it ig true, but it Goce not 
particularly interest them.” 
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“MISS WOOD'S MATERIALISATIONS,” 
Se. To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” he. 
_,, Sm,—The theory of line-and-hooks, puppets, crawlings, 
kneelings, and ventriloquism, in connection with Miss Wood's 
 géances, will really not do. I witnessed only ono of these 
‘séances, but it proved more than sufficient for me to acquire the 
perfect certainty of the impossibility of imitating the phenomena 
_ that passed before my observation. The séance was held in 
"May last at the rooms of the C.A.S. There were present 
‘twelve or fourteen investigators, amongst whom were Mr. and 
Mrs. Horne from America, Mr. Defries from Australia, and 
. several other old Spiritualists, all possessing, like myself, a large 
stock of experience in these matters. The ‘‘door-net” precau- 
tion was taken—an excellent test—but as I never make 
capital of these safeguards, preferring to rely on my senses 
for discriminating the genuine from the spurious, I 
would not assist in, or verify, the operation. The light was 
. ‘sufficient to discern the hours of my watch, marked by very 
slender hands. I was sitting next to, and about three feet 
-from, the door of the cabinet. ‘‘ Pocha” came out from behind 
‘the curtain, nimble and erect, emitting a continuous mouse-like 
‘* utterance—he! he! he! By advancing about four feet from 
“. the cabinet she stood before me, and I had ample opportunity 
of scrutinising her narrowly. She wore no crinoline, so that 
had the figure been a taller one, in a kneeling posture, I 
should certainly have perceived a couple of understandings 
protrude from under her dress, which was not the case, With 
her diminutive hands she patted repeatedly my face, and then 
kissed me several times, making me feel the warmth and 
direction of her breath, The next materialisation was of 
a figure measuring at least six feet high—a rather ponderous 
fish for any kind of hook, line, or rod. This figure walked to 
the furthermost extremity of the circle, a distance of at least 
ten feet, and shook hands with the company. And so did also 
athird materialisation, much less in stature, that followed. To 
believe that all this could be done by piscatorial, ventriloquial, 
or Punch and Judy tricks, would be a libel on the human 
intellect, landing us inevitably on hypotheses and postulates 
. still more paradoxical. See:—The medium could not perform 
all these feats unaided ; who then could help in the operation ? 
Who could, except the much esteemed gentleman who prepares 
and directs the séances at the Association, i.¢., the worthy 
secretary of our Institution? It is he who must have the key 
of a secret cupboard which he has had cut in the wall of the 
séance cabinet, acupboard wide and deep enough to contain a 
collection of gigantic Marionnettes, and an arsenal of iron rods, 
thick as hop poles, and no end of hooks and lines of all dimen- 
sions ready for the performance ! 

But here we fall upon another difficulty. 
medium wield such weighty implements? An easy suggestion 
natyrally occurs to the mind. A couple of commissioners from 
the barracks in the Strand could be procured for a small con- 
sideration. Such the premises, such the conclusions ! 

It is to be hoped that Miss Wood has perfectly understood 
that whatever has been said about creepings, kneclings, and 
legerdemain in connection with her séances, had no reference to 
her personally, but wera transcendental argumentations and 
abstract speculations about possible and impossible things that 
might occur at any séance, and applicable to mediums in general. 
I am anxious she should understand this, lest any doubt in her 
mind that such suspicions could be intended for herself might 
disturb her mind and hinder the further development of such 
a truly excellent sensitive. Meanwhile I would suggest the 
advisability of leaving the question of how Spiritual phenomena 
could be simulated to those distinguished gontlemen, Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cooke.—Respectfully yours, 

London, August 28th, 1882, 


How could a frail 


G. Damrant. 


To the Editor of ‘‘Liaut.” 

Sm,—One little test at Miss Wood’s séance, of which I gave 
some account in last week’s ‘‘ Liaut,” escaped my memory. 

Some years ago, at a very fortunate séance, three Spirit 
friends of mine agreed each to give me a sign of their presence. 
The signs were different, and with strange mediums I was to 
recognise each friend by his or her sign, if they could do 
nothing more. They have each given me these tests, with 
different mediums. 

At this séance with Miss Wood one of these friends materi- 
alised, and came over to me, and gave me her sign, Iam as 


familiar with her form ag I am with my own shadow. ‘Was not 


LIGHT. 


-some articles of much importance to her. 


(September 9, 1882, 


this better as a test of Miss Wood’s genuineness than a pound 
of pack-thread laced about her could be? I like tests that - 
“crop up” of themselves. 

I was one evening at a séance where some fine materialisa- 
tions took place in the light. After these some-one said “ Let 


us have a dark séance.” We sat around a large table, the light 


was put out, and I asked mentally if any friend of mine were 
present. One of the friends, who had agreed to give me his 
sign, was a strong man in earth life. Directly, in answer to my 
thought, a powerful hand grasped mine, and his sign was given. 
Supposing some sitter’s hand had left the table and grasped 
mine, how could the secret sign have been given? Four distinct 
movements went to make the one sign, and no one knew it 
but myself. 

Last winter a friend of mine at a distance, who could not at 
the time communicate with me by ordinary means, wanted 
A Spirit spoke to me 
through the mediumship of a friend, at a quite informal séance, 
and said ‘‘I have seen ——, and, she wishes you to purchase 
—— [here a list of articles was given.]” The Spirit went on to 
say how the money was to be had to pay for them. 

I did not forget the message, but I did not buy tho articles 


‘at once, as there seemed to be no special haste. In a few days 


1 received a letter from my friend enclosing the same list of 
articles, and asking me to buy them and pay for them as the 
Spirit had told me. 3 : 

About two years ago I went on a secret mission to see a 
friend of mine in another county. I had a conversation with a 
distinguished person, with whom I was talking privately in the 
hall on the diffusion of Spiritualism. I expressed an opinion 
that a million of persons were interested in, and influenced by, 
one prominent Spiritualist. That evening, after my return to 
London, I was sitting with the friend who was the medium 
above alluded to, and the same Spirit spoke to me. He said, 
‘¢T went with you on your mission, and I heard what you said 
to —— inthe hall, and I think you underrated the number of 
persons influenced by ——. I think there are more than a 
million,” 

This Spirit has manifested great interest in my work and 
welfare, and of late has arranged that my friend, who is his 
medium, should spend the autumn and winter with me. In early 
autumn we are to begin a series of séances that shall be 
open to honest investigators, untrammeled by the rule of my 
own special circle. Many 1 man who has not time to make his 
habits better, who would be unfitted for his daily, hourly work, 
by giving up his cigar or his ale, still deserves to know that 
there is a life beyond the grave. All that is required for these 
séances is that there be good faith on the part of the inquirer. 
The number at each séance cannot exceed ten. The number of 
séances in one course is five, so that those who cannot be 
admitted to the first course can wait for the second, or third. 
Each person who wishes to join this circle will send his or her 
name to me as a candidate. The name will be submitted to the 
Spirits under whose guidance the séances are to be held, and 
they will accept or reject the proposed member. 

Side by sido with these séances will be those of my inner 
circle, where the rule is abstinence from flesh as food, and from 
tobacco, spirits, and malt liquors, tea, coffee, and cocoa. These 
séances will not as a rule have physical phenomena, but mostly 
teaching by the direct voice or by trance-speaking. 

Since Mr. Eglinton has devoted himself to business in the 
earnest hope of being able to use his gift freely for the cause of 
Spiritualism, when ho shall have attained pecuniary indepen- 
dence, we are, with many others, unhappily deprived of the - 
exercise of his most reliable and valuable gifts ; but in the 
meantime we have been able to engage the medium to whom I 
alluded for our séances. The materialisations in his presence are 
among the best I have ever seen, and the range of phenomena is 
broad and varied, and such as must convince the most incredulous 
of the reality of Spirit manifestations. 

| Mary 8. G. Nicno1s, 

32, Fopstone-road, South Kensington. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 

Str,—I wonder if rescued Christendom—circa A.D, 800— 
got up an anti-vivisection society, and persecuted St. George in 
his old age for having done the poor dragon to death without 
anesthetics. JI imagined myself, on a recent occasion, to be 
playing the part of the mediseval champion. I believed myself to 
be doing Miss Wood knightly service in rescuing her from that 
worst foe of an honest woman—an indiscreet admirer. I looked 
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to have been blessed by her supporters, and lo, but for the 
kindly interposition of the Editor of ‘‘Liaut,” I should have 
been altogether cursed.* Nay, when I wished to attend the 
last séance, held at the rooms of the C. A. S., I was warned by 
the Secretary that it would be more prudent to retire ; and, 
without prejudice to my valour, I did retire. It is not recorded 
that St. George, himself, encountered more than one dragon at 


And yet I had thought that the issues in hand were plainly 
stated; that it must be obvious to all that my lance was 
levelled, not against Miss Wood as a‘medium, but against Mr. 
Collingwood as her champion. Indeed, I had stated categori- 
cally more than once that I brought, and intended to bring, no 
charge against the medium herself; nor only so, but I expressly, 
and in set terms, disclaimed beforehand the imputation of general 
scepticism which has been brought against me by more than one 
correspondent. They say that there is no surer way of deceiving 
the subtle oriental mind than to tell the direct truth. Have 


_ Madame Blavatsky and those direful Brothers so far corrupted 


our Western simplicity that we must say the same of English 
Spiritualists? I am as badly off as if I had propounded a new 
system of transcendental philosophy. I might almost exclaim with 
the dying Hegel, ‘‘ There is but one man who understands me” 
—the editor of ‘‘ Lieut,” to wit. us 
Since words, so far, have served but to darken counsel, let 
me, if possible, re-state my position in less ambiguous language. 
In “Lieut,” of the 29th July, Mr. Collingwood had published 
an account of some phenomena which he had witnessed through 
Miss Wood’s mediumship ; at the same time giving a minute 
description of the tests employed for the purpose of guarding 
against fraud. In “ Liaur” of the 19th ultimo I attempted to 
shew—and [I think that I succeeded--(1) That the phenomena, 
as described by Mr. Collingwood, and as witnessed by me,were of 
value if—and only if—it could be conclusively proved that the 
medium could not leave the cabinet ; and (2) that the precau- 
tions taken offered little, if any, impediment to fraud of the 
kind indicated.+ And I then proceeded to paint in some detail 
the equivocal effect upon an outsider of such a séance, under such 
conditions. In all this I was not denying the possibility of 
materialisation in general, or the honesty of Miss Wood in 
particular. Surely, in demonstrating the uselessness of a test, I 
am no more casting a slur upon the medium’s honesty than did 
Mr. Collingwood ‘and the rest of the circle, when they imposed 


_ the test in the first instance, as a precaution against possible 


fraud ! 

I have since learned, in the course of conversation with Mr. 
Collingwood, that he had stronger evidence in the back-ground 
for the genuineness of the phenomena which he described : it is 
to be regretted that he did not publish that evidence. I have 
also received from another source testimony, which is to me 
almost the strongest possiblo, of the good faith and good 
meédiumship of Miss Wood. It is to be regretted that she is 
not blessed with a gift second only to a fair reputation—a 
judicious friend. But had this further information been in my 
pdssession three weeks ago, I should still have written as I did. 
For in so writing I held that I did good service, not only to 
Spiritualism, but to Miss Wood herself. And I hold so still. 

There are two different points of view from which a séance 
may be regarded. The first is that which has been above 


* See the Editorial note at the end of the correspondence in “Liaut,” of 
the 26th ultimo. The world has, no doubt, lost much in those rejected philippics. 
But is it too late even now to publish an expurgated edition of them, with 
eo « + + « Bay, or discreet Latin equivalents for all the naughty words ? 


t The ambiguity of my language is not always to blame. I said in my former 
letter that ‘I crawled through the meshes and back again with considerable 
ease.” When T.G. P. translates this into “‘ With difficulty Mr. Podmore and 
myself escaped from such an aperture,” and, ‘further we did not return through 
the network.” he can hardly plead that he misunderstond me. And these 

udtations offer a fair sample of the manner in which T. G. P. and Mr. Paynter 
deal with this part of the subject. When Mr. Payntor, for instance, says :— 
‘*There were not merely ‘ two or three’ threads of coloured silk, when Miss Wood 
sat, but about a dozen at least, scattered at random over the network,’ he shows 
that he had neglected to get up his brief. Had ho read through my letter with 
ordinary care he would have secn that the ‘two or three threads” thorein 
referred to were the threads which it would be necessary for anyone wishing to 
s through the net work to untie. I had already clearly stated that “tho 
Janotions of the cords—at least the principal junctions—were fastened by threads 
of green silk.” But the medium would not have to untie them all.I myself only left 
a few junctions unfastened. Mr. Paynter and T. G. P. also make agrent point of 
the colour of the silk. The colour was, of course, quite irrelevant if, as I obviously 
assumed, the silk could be used again. Andif Mr. Paynter thinks that the same 
silk could not be used again why does he laystrees upon the difficulty of untying it 
in the dark? It might, with safoty be broken, if frosh silk was to bo substituted. 
He is clearly not entitled to both difficulties. I asserted—and assort—that a 
skilful woman’s fingers, armed, perhaps, with a needle (and I am willing to add,a 
air of tweezers), and in presence of acircle who are not clear whether all the- 
unctions were tied, as Mr. Blyton is inclined to think, or whether the threads 
were “‘scattered at random over the network,” would have little difficulty in 
untying and re-tying the silk, using the same pieces. Tho “difficulty’’ of 
crawling through the network, whether backwards or forwards, in the dark 
or in tho. light, is 2 mere creature of T. G. P.’s brain. The doublo 
operation took me certainly not more than five minutes ; and it could be done 
jn very much less time. o 
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indicated—a séance conducted on “scientific” principles, in 
which a number of persons, more or less unfamiliar with the 
subject and with each other, meet with the view of eliciting 
a definite phenomenon, or series of phenomena, under conditions 
prescribed by themselves, and in which the mala fides of the 
medium is taken into account from the first asa possible or 
probable element in the result, and various elaborate pre- 
cautions are therefore taken to eliminate as far as possible this 
source of error. This is the ordinary test séance. Or a séance 
may be looked at from the standpoint illustrated by Mrs. 
Heckford in her lucid and able letter published in the current 
number of this journal. To a séance of this kind none: but 
experts are admitted ; no precautions against fraud are employed, 
for fraud is as little reckoned with, and may, no doubt, be as 
effectually eliminated in the long run, as in the study of chemistry 
or optics: nor are the conditions laid down beforehand, to 
which the desired phenomena must conform ; the phenomena are 
allowed to develope themselves. Now the question presently before 
us is not which of the two methods is the better. Each in its own 
way is good; each is logical and consistent, and, to a certain 
extent, supported by common-sense and experience. But there 
can be no question of any combination of the two. To hold a 
séance, partly of experts, and partly of the uninitiate, and to 
devise precautions which shall quiet the vigilance of the sitters, 
whilst they are powerless to prevent fraud, is not inconsistent 
or injudicious—it is preposterous. 


‘London, Sept. 1st. Frank PopMore. 


THOUGHT-READING. 
To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 


Srr,—The following may interest those of your readers who 
are engaged in psychical research :— 

Some years ago I was invited to give a séance at Cheltenham 
to a select company desirous of witnessing the phenomena of 
mental action in somnambulism induced by animal magnetism. 
The experiments were conducted by Dr. Freeman for a com- 
mittee of investigators. They were various, but on this occasion 
I only cite the following. When the turn came for one of the 
investigators, he produced a sealed envelope, which he placed in 
the somnambule’s hand, saying that if he could read the 
writing contained in it he would become a believer in clair- 
voyance. After a short interval the somnambule said, ‘I 
see three words, they are in French. No! three words, but 
not French. This is strange; let me hold your hand.” The 
investigator gave his left hand. ‘‘ Now,” said the somnambule, 
“think your words well.” Presently the somnambule said, 
‘‘The words are ‘Can you polk?’” and dropped the investi- 
gator’s hand; but he immediately added, ‘* No ! I see the 
three French words now, they are ‘ Flew de Marie.’” The 
investigator said ‘‘That’s wrong, you were right at first.” Dr. — 
Freeman opened the envelope and shewed the writing ; it was 
‘6 Fleur de Marie.” The bewilderment of all was not diminished 
by the investigator’s wife saying that in order to complicate the 
test, and to have a test for herself, she had substituted, before 
sealing the envelope, a piece of writing of her own for that of 
her husband : ‘‘ Fleur de Marie” was of her writing. 

I don’t know whether students in psychology will concur | 
with me, but my understanding of the perplexity is this, that 
when the somnambule was en rapport with the investigator the 
experiment demonstrated Thought-reading, but when that rapport 
ceased it demonstrated clairvoyance. © . ‘ 

In presence of such facts, I cannot help exclaiming with the 
poet :— 

‘¢ Can such things be 
And overcome us like a summet cloud, 
Without our special wonder !” 


10, Berkeley Gardens, Kensington. Apotenk Divrex, 


Tur C.A.8.—The resident Secretary of the Central Associa- 
tion of Spiritualists returns to the Metropolis on Tuesday next ; 
and the premises, which have been undergoing thorough repair 
and re-decoration, are expected to be completed in readiness for 
re-opening for the winter season on the following Monday, 
17th inst. Members willing to prepare papers for reading at the 
forthcoming fortnightly Monday evening discussions and social 
meetings, are requested to communicate with the Secretary with 
as little delay as possible, in order to facilitate the preparation 
of the programme. An early announcement will be made of all 
arrangements for séances and other meetings during the coming . 
season, 
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TESTS. 

Without wishing to take part in the controversy excited by 
Mr. Podmore’s letter, [ should like to express agreement with 
much that your correspondent, Mrs. S. Heckford, says on 
the subject of Tests. I have. heard these satirically defined as 
devices to exclude the conditions under which what it is desired 
to witness can occur. Much reading and no small personal 
experience have convinced me of the truth and applicability to 
this department of research of those lines of the nearly all-wise 
Goethe, cited by Zéllner, and thus rendered by Sir Theodore 

; Martin :— 
‘*Tnscrutable in noon-day’s blaze, 
. Nature lets no-one tear the veil away ; 
And what herself she does not choose, 
Unasked, before your soul to lay, 

| You shall not wrest from her by levers and by screws.” 

But that, forsooth, is not ‘‘scientific!” ‘‘ How are we ‘o’ 
know that. these things are true if we are not permitted to 
impose conditions exclusive of familiar or supposable agencies ?” 
I reply that on the hypothesis, or one of the hypotheses, you 
desire to verify, your aim will probably be attained without 
these expedients, and will probably be frustrated by them. 
That hypothesis is that behind and productive of these 
phenomena are certain invisible beings, with a will, intelligence, 
and, presumably, a character of their own. Even if your tests 
offer no violence to natwral ‘conditions of which you are almost 
utterly ignorant, that is, if they do not oppose any objective 
difficulties in the way of invisible agents as anxious to satisfy you 
as you aro to be satisfied, you have no right whatever to 
make the further assumption that there is such anxiety 
on their part, and that without caprice, partiality, or the influ- 
ence of any motive other than pure scientific benevolence. Be 
appearances what they may, I don’t believe that any medium, 
under strict test conditions, feels a perfectly friendly and cordial 
disposition towards the investigators who have imposed them, 
however civilly they may have behaved ; and all our experience 
goes to show that distinct as may be the individualities of medium 
and Spirit, there isa remarkablesympathy between them. And 


though the medium, for his or her own sako, may desire the 
success of the experiment, our hypothetical Spirit will be more 


likely to decline the attempt, to play some impish trick perhaps, 
or-even purposely to amuse himself with the suspicions of the un- 
favoured observer. And the pleasure of keeping other people in 
suspense when wecould satisfy their curiosity at once, is not wholly 
confined to Spirits. And suppose they should choose to Bay 
‘© We will convince you, if you aro to be convinced atall, in our 
way and not in yours.” Would not that very probably be the 
attitude of intelligent beings on whom we aro wholly dependent 
for the desired proof? If so, to go on insisting on our own 
methods when we find them almost invariably fail is as futile as 
it is arrogant. The alternative I would suggest is, therefore, 
simply this:—Abandon your elaborate tests, and submit, if 
necessary, to imperfect conditions of observation, treating as of 
no account, and letting it be perfectly understood that you treat 
as of no account, any phenomena which do not make up for 
this usual defect and carry conviction by thoir own spontaneous 
cogency and character. 
circle that no phenomena shall be published unless every 
member admits that it is indisputably genuine. You may have 
long to wait for such evidence, but with a strong physical 
medium it will come at last. I should say, never mind what the 
character of your medium may be, or how many real or reputed 
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‘observers. 


For this purpose let it be agreed in the: 


‘‘ exposures” may be among his or her antecedents. For I am 
not now thinking of the illogical public which insists at once 
that the evidence shall be absolutely independent of character, 
and that the character shall be good—and which would not be 
satisfactory even then. I may add that much of the best evi- 
dence I have had myself has been quite irrespective of Tests, 
and under wretched conditions of usual observation. On the 
genuine character of two or. three of: these cases I would 
stake whatever I possess, just as I would on the genuineness 
of some of Slade’s slate-writing which I have witnessed. 

Especially would I respectfully urge these suggestions on the 
attention of the Physical Phenomena Committee, of the Society 
for Psychical Research, should this letter come under the notice 
of any of them. It would be a grevious thing if the disinterested 
love of truth and scientific competency of these gentlemen should 
be baffled by insistence on false and exploded methods. I 
ai convinced that if they go on tying up mediums and 
regarding the phenomena to be educed as quite independent of 
intelligent volition behind the scenes, they will have nothing but 
failure to report. And their report of failure will be very damaging 
to the public appreciation of existing evidence. - I used to think, 
with ‘*M.A. (Oxon.),” that we must insist, not so much on 
*‘ tests,” but on better conditions of observation, by abolishing 
the cabinet, &c. But, on the whole, I would far rather leave 
the problem of satisfying our understandings altogether to the 
agencies at work. Should it be necessary, and should they find 
themselves able to dispense with any conditions making observa- 
tion difficult, they may be trusted to tell us so. That is, on the 
supposition that they exist ; if the phenomena have some other 
origin and law we shall still best verify them by patient and 
gradual elimination of the elements of deception. 


—C. 0. M. 
STRANGE POWHER OF AN ORIENTAL, 


The following is a translation from a narrative contributed 
to Licht, mehr Licht, of August 20th i— | -, . 

After the defeat of the Turks in the late wat, 4 border town 
abandoned hy the fugitives was occupied by a conipany of the vio- 
torious army, whu quartered theniselves in the deserted houses. 
The landlordof an inn, who had not taken flight,reported toa party 
of the military established in his house, that there was, in an upper 
room, a Dervish (Turkish monk), who had likewise remained, 


‘and whom he had seen perform things so wonderful as to be 


almost incredible. He offered to introduce his guests to this 
man, that they might see for themselves, as the Dervish was 
always ready to exhibit his mysterious power to serious 
As it was known that among the Ismalite monkhood 
were many adepts of the secret art, great curiosity was excited 
by the landlord’s account, and the guests agreed at once to visit 
the Dervish in a body. Thereupon some ten persons, intro- 
duced by the host, entered the apartment of the supposed 
magician. My informant is an-officer, and was an eye-witness 
of the whole proceeding. He shall speak for himself, 

‘On our entrance, we saw the Dervish sitting cross-legged, 
after the manner of Orientals, on a cloth spread out on the 
floor. He received us with Eastern politeness and friendship, 
and invited us to sit down. The landlord having provided each 
of us, at our request, with a cup of Mokka, we sat in a circle 
round the Dervish, who courteously desired us to remain quiet 
and silent. * Ho now took in his hand a small staff hanging 
on the wall above him, waved it twice in the air, and down there 
tumbled in front of us a flock of sprightly young geese, with 
the old ones. Another wave of the hand and they all 
disappeared. 

** Again the staff was wavod, and lo ! the room was full of 
serpents, twisting and winding themselves all about, some of 
them as thick as a man’s leg. Fear and disgust over-mastered 
us, as we saw this grewsome mazo of serpents revolving about 
us from all corners of the room. In like manner as before, all 
vanished in a twinkling. We felt relieved when every trace of 
them had disappeared ; and wheu the Dervish desired us to take 
courage for what was coming, arsuring us that no one should be 
hurt, we waited with excited expectation, but without alarm. 
The Dervish made similar strokes in the air; and this time, 
notwithstanding our encouragement, we were again seized with 
anxiety, for we saw all four walls of the room in motion, 
approaching one another, and threatening to hem us in. We 
were neither drunk nor dreaming, yet wo all saw the room 
become continually smaller. I believed my last hour had conie, 
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and that the Dervish must either be the very devil, or in league 
with him, little as I had ever believed such fables. We now 
pressed together in the middle of the room that we might 
avoid, as long as possible, being crushed by the approaching 
walls, for there seemed no chance of anything else. 

** We looked imploringly at the grave and undisturbed counten- 
ance of the diabolical Dervish. Ah! what was that? Another 
- anxious glance, and the whole desperate-seeming situation sud- 
denly changed. All was over. Everything had again resumed 
its normal appearance. 

‘* We were in no way troubled byany after symptoms of nervous 
or mental disorder; we left the magician’s room in perplexity, 
without having discovered or received an explanation of the 
prodigy, out very grateful for the mysterious entertainment. 
Without apparatus or assistants, without once during the whole 
time raising himself from his sitting posture, in the sight of 
us ten continually, this Dervish had been able to produce all 
the above phenomena with a stroke of his wand, and then again 
to dismiss them. It was no picture that we gazed upon, all was 
natural, solid, living. Having to resume our march, we could 
not avail ourselves of the Dervish’s invitation to witness a 
second exhibition of his powers.” 

So far my informant. The Spiritist will perceive that the 
Dervish must have possessed the rare faculty and developed 
talent of ‘‘ psychologising”’ his surroundings, as one knows from 
many similar cases, described by Professor Perty and others. 

J. Pu. 


SUPHRNATURAL APPEARANOBES. 


I send you some passages from a book long forgotten— 
‘Personal Recollection of Forty Years Ago”—by Cyrus Redding. 
He may be added to the long list of those who ‘‘ cannot account ” 
for what they have seen. ' §. C. Hatt, 


‘¢ While thus alluding to supernatural appearances I was 
myself puzzled sorely by a very singular incident connected with 
those unaccountables. I had called on a lady, about noon, in 
the height of summer, in one of the streets north of Oxford- 
street. | 

‘‘T had not been in the house a moment before I saw that 
something unusual had occurred. Presently the mistress came 
in, and said they had been alarmed by a strange circumstance an 
hour or two before. A female servant had taken down her 
mistress’s breakfast. The girl was approaching thirty years of 
age, and apparently of a temperament not likely to be easily 
alarmed ; no fellow-servant was in the kitchen at the time. She 
went to the chimney-place for some water, and, fancying she 
heard a noise, and turning her head, looking over her head she 
saw a young man, who lived not far off, and who, some 
time halos, ad paid his addresses to her, but had been repulsed, 
for she did not like him. Startled, she fell on the floor sense- 
less, where she was found, and afterwards related the foregoing 
circumstance. 

‘Something prompted her mistress to send and ask if the 
man wasat home. He might have pot in by stealth, How 
were they struck to find he had died that morning, and it was 
supposed about the same time the girl had seen him ! 

‘‘T questioned all the parties, but found no discrepancy in 
their statements. The death of the young man was confirmed. 
The girl repeated that she had never encouraged his addresses, 
because she felt she could never attach herself to him. 

‘¢T placed this incident to the same account as another I will 
relate, equally unaccountable as far as human testimony goes. 
They make just the two out of a dozeu, not more, to which 
alone I am unable to find any solution. 

‘‘ Captain W., a gentleman I have long known, of unimpeach- 
able honour, now living, after having served throughout the 
whole Peninsular War, was ordered from Spain to Nova Scotia, 
when peace was proclaimed in Europe, we being at war with the 
Americans. He was lounging in the mess-room of the barracks 
with another officer, I think in Halifax. It was noonday, and 
the sun shone brightly. Presently an officer in uniform walked 
in at a door in the further part of the room, looked at them, and 
passed out again. 

‘¢¢ There is your brother !’ said Captain W. to his companion, 
who recognised him also. 

Supposing the brother really had arrived in port, and would 
returti, they stood looking out for him to enter again, but he 
_ neve came. A mail or two afterwards, from Europe, brought 
an account of his death. It was still more singular that the 
intruder had upon. his head a new regulation hat or cap, of 
which fio pattern had reached America, and that both observers 
remarked the fact. When Admiral Coates saw his wife in India 
tWice, atid coming honie, found her dead, it was no doubt the 
effect of imagination. How many husbands dream of dead 
Wives, tnd vice versd, and find tlie contrary ; but theso cases are 
not noted. In thu case of Captain W., it was, and is, to mo, a 
great puzzle,” 


INSPIRATION. 
To the Editor of ‘*‘ Liat,” oo 

Smm,—I hope Mr. George Barlow will pardon me for saying 
that .I think he lays down the law a little too positively in 
reference to Inspiration. Asa matter of fact there is nothing 
more common—I may say universal—in relation to humanity 
than Inspiration, and the word very properly defines its meaning ; 
but the great question is upon what does its beauty, power, 
glory, and utility depend? Simply upon the refinement and 
cultivation of our minds and the elevation of the Spirits with 
whom our faculties are brought into communication. | | 

As a mechanical illustration—and a very poor one it is, but 
it is the best that occurs to me on the spur of the moment—of . 
the process of Inspiration, I may cite the bringing gas into con- 
tact with a flame. However bright may ‘be this source of illu- 
mination, unless the gas is well-made, we shall get a very 
indifferent light. So itis with the results of Inspiration. If our 
minds are feebly constituted, the loftiest spirits in the Universe 
will never be able to achieve great things through a common- | 
place instrumentality. The veins might as justly complain that 
they are the mere conduits for nourishing the body, as the mind 
of man object to being considered the instrument through 
which lofty intelligences communicate with the world. 

The principal occupation of angels and disembodied Spirits 
is helping and inspiring human beings on this earth ; and when - 
Mr. Barlow departs this life he will be surprised to find how — 
much of his time hereafter will be occupied in assisting to 
instruct and develop those over whom he is appointed to be a 
guardian. , 

I cannot help regarding with some degree of pity the tim 
which is being wasted by some eminent men in investigating the 
subject of Thought-reading. Its results are accomplished by the 
aid of guardian angels impressing the minds of those engaged in _ 
the pursuit ; and children are generally the most efficient instru- 
ments in the performance of this work, because their faculties 
are less loaded with mental lumber which acts as an obstruction 
to those sensitive and delicate influences which accompany 
angelic ministrations. | 

We shall never thoroughly understand the subject of Spirit- 
ualism aright,‘ until we have learned that conditions are as 
important as causes in the production of phenomena. Shakspere 
himself could not succeed in inspiring a dull mind with bright 
ideas. — Yours, &c., TRIDENT. 

London, September 2nd, 1882. 


MIND-READING. 


The paper recently published on this subject, under the joint 
signatures of Mr. Myers, Mr. Gurney, and Professor Barrett, is 
one of the most important Spiritualistic papers ever published. 

Not because it reveals any new truths, but because the ex= 
periments were so carefully and conscientiously made and - 
avouched by authorities so conspicuous. ieee 

But, notwithstanding this admission, it must still be said 
that this paper affords no demonstration of direct mind-reading. 

The sensitives operated on are, to my mind, evidently 
mediums ; and indeed it is with mea question whether mind- 
reading can be demonstrated except by the aid of the mediumistic; - 
and if so the mind-reading so clearly demonstrated by the above 
paper of recorded facts may all have come through the inter- 
vention of a disembodied Spirit. | 

I think it right to present this difficulty, because the object 
of the Psychical Research Society, is not only to discover 
Spiritualistic phenomena, but to eliminate all sources of error ; ' 
and thus, if possible, to establish a Spiritual science. | 

The samo difficulty must occur in clairvoyance ; and it must 
always be difficult to define how far the visions are given’ 
direct to the seers or entranced souls, or how far they are im- 
pressed by disembodied Spirits. | | 

. In the highest degtee, however, of entrancement, I believe 
the soul, having passed through the chaotic stratum of Spirits, may 
see and speak and know -the truth from itself, as an atom of the 
universal Spirit. | Gsonar Wryip, M.D. 

Bude, Cornwall, 


Stance By Miss Woop,—On Wednesday evening, the 13th 


instant, Miss C. E. Wood will hold a select séance for .material- 


isation. For tickets and other particulars apply to Mr. Jox N-. 


} Greenwell, 15, Pakenham-street, King’s Cross-road, W. C. 
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INSANITY & BHLIEF IN THE SUPHRNATURAL. 


A further portion of Dr. Nicolson’s paper, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Observations on the State of Society, Past and Present, in 
relation. to Criminal Psychology,” to which we referred in 
‘¢ Lieut” for the 19th ult., appears in the April number of the 
Journal of Mental Science. | 

Dr. Nicolson quotes the roports of various trials for ‘‘ witch- 
craft,” one as late as 1709, and in commenting on them, says:— 

“It is not necessary at this point to insist too closely upon 
what we may take to be the psychological value of a mere belief 
in witches or in witchcraft, for, as I have already said, such a 
belief is not to be taken as the measure of sanity or insanity ; 
but when a belief of this sort leads up to a criminal act on the 
part of the person so believing, when it becomes the antecedent 
upon which that act depends, we can no longer blink the 
question.” 

‘* A murders B simply and solely because he believes B. 
has bewitched him, and worked evil upun him by charms and 
enchantments.”’ 

“Ts A to be allowed to walk off, unheeded or unpunished, 
as one who has acted within his social rights, the homicide 
being, 80 to say, justifiable ?” 

‘*Ts A to be hanged as a murderer?” 

‘*Ts B to be looked upon and treated as a lunatic?” 

“Or again, A believes that B, possibly a total stranger, 
has bewitched him, and worked evil upon him. A refers his case 
to S (Society), whose authority is supreme and final, for 
adjudication. Upon A’s statement, S interrogates, tests, 
tortures, and finally burns B as a witch. What are we to say of 
the conduct of § ?” 

‘The relations of what is called ‘ witchcraft’ to the criminal 
psychology of this dark period of European history are so 
complex that they are not easily capable of intelligible concen- 
tration.” 

‘The belief in witchcraft, sorcery, and the like, had far too 
real an influence on the social life and character to warrant 
anyone in bringing the bearings of such a belief to a rough-and- 
ready focus, as ‘stuff and nonsense,’ and there dismissing the 
subject.” 

The conclusion which Dr. Nicolson comes to is that ‘ Society 
created the crime, and manufactured (and likewise murdered) 
the criminals.” We cannot quite follow what the writer really 
means by this conclusion, especially as he immediately quotes 
Blackstone, thus :— 

‘*The civil law punishes with death, not only the sorcerers 


themselves, but also those who consult them. . . . Indeed, 


the ridiculous ,stories that are generally told, and the many im- 
postures and delusions that have been discovered in all ages, are 
enough to demolish all faith in such a dubious crime, if the 
contrary evidence were not extremely strong. Whaereforo, it 
seems to be the most eligible way to conclude, with an ingenious 
writer of our own (Addison, Spectator, No. 117), that in general 
there has been such a thing as witchcraft, though one cannot 
give credit to any particular modern instance of it.” 


As Dr. Nicolson says : ‘‘ This is not a satisfactory way out of 
the difficulty ; indeed, it is no way at all. Let us see 
if we cannot find a more logical and consistent conclusion.” He 
then goes on to speak of the cases of deviation ‘‘ from the some- 
what arbitrary average of intellectual capacity and national 
disposition (shall we say from the somewhat arbitrary average of 
sound mind?),” and explains what he considers the direct aswell as 
the indirect relation of witchcraft with lunacy, and points out that 
there are plenty among us in the present day, both in and out 
of asylums, who would have been accused of witchcraft in days 
vone by. 

- Reference is made to a curious statement that at one time it 
was made a matter of reproach against the Turks that ‘‘ they 
had amongst them neither sorcerers, witclies, nor demoniacs, 
and the want of the latter was considered as an infallible proof 
of the falsity of their religion.”. 

It is important to observe that in certain modern instances 
in which the letter of some of the old statutes has been invoked, 
the proséctitors havo resorted to them with no belief in the 
reality of the crimes against which they were directed ; and the 
question has consequently usually degenerated into an accusa- 
tion, on the material plane, of ‘‘ obtaining money under false 
pretences,” thus :— 

A receives some service from, or in some way is interested 
or instructed by B, (or is professed to be) in a manner which 
B deems real and Icgitimate. . 

A accuses B of deceiving him, and by foul means obtaining 
his money. 

A refers his onse to S (Society), and upon A’s statement S 
imprisons or expels B, or would if it could get hold of him. 


What are we to say of tho conduct of S? Is B to be looked. 


upon, and treated as, a criminal or, if not, as a lunatic? 


Dr. Nicolson has remarked :—‘‘Need anything more be 
said to show that in the matter of witchcraft, Society not only 
created the crimo, but also manufactured the criminals.” Does 
not Society, in the way we have spoken of, still create the crime 
and manufacture the criminal? And though it may be said that 
the evils and the hardships are infinitesimal, conipared with the 
horrors of the witchcraft prosecutions of two centuries ago, yet 
it is the case that a seriously retarding and repressing influence 
is exerted on the sensible and scientific investigation of whole 
classes of phenomena, by laws which still exist, unworthy of the 
so-called enlightenment of the present day. 

The conclusion of Dr. Nicolson’s paper is reserved for a 
future number of the Journal of Mental Science. E.T.B. 


PRESENCE AT A DISTANOE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator.” 


Srr,—May I be allowed to contribute, in illustration of the 
mysterious brain or “‘ will” power supposed to exist, a story 
which appears to me more remarkable than any of the narratives 
that have yet appeared in your columns? A friend of mine told 
me that it was related to him many years ago, by my mother— 
the ‘* Ann Taylor” of ‘‘ Original Poems,” ‘‘ Hymns of Infant 
Minds,” &c.—and that she mentioned the name of the family 
concerned ; but this, unfortunately, he had forgotten. Certain 
circumstances lead me to believe that the family referred to was 
that of the Watkinsons, spokex of in the ‘‘ Autobiography, &c., 
of Mrs. Gilbert,” Vol. I., p. 26, as resident in her childhood 
—1786 to 1794—at Lavenham, in Suffolk. The story is as 
follows :— 


A son of this family had gone to America. One summer 
Sunday afternoon, they were attending service, and occupying 
a large, square pew near the pulpit, in what I take to have - 
been a meeting-house. It was hot, the door of the small 
building was wide open, and one of the party, who sat looking 
down the aisle, could see out into the meeting-house yard, 
which was shaded by tall trees. Suddenly, to his intense sur- 
prise, he saw the absent brother approaching through these trees, 
enter at the chapel-door, walk up the aisle, come to the very 
door of the pew itself, and lay his hand upon it. as if to take his 
seat among them. At this moment others of the family, sitting 
so that he was only then within their sight, saw him also, but 
at that same moment he vanished. | 

This strange occurrence naturally raised sad forebodings, but 
in course of time a letter arrived from the subject of them of 
later date than that of the vision, and it appeared that he was 
still alive and well. He was then written to, and asked if any- 
thing peculiar had happened to him on that particular Sunday. 
He replied that it was odd he should remember anything about 
aw Sunday then so long passed, but that certainly something 
peculiar had happened to him that day. He had come in, over- 
powered with heat, and had thrown himself upon his bed, had 
fallen into a sound sleep, and had a strange dream. He found 
himself among the trees before the country chapel ; service was 
going on; he saw them all, the door being open, sitting in their 
pew ; he walked up the aisle, he put his hand on the pew door 
to open it, when he suddenly, and to his great chagrin, awoke. 


I am bound to say that, so far as I know, my mother’s 
family—what remains of them—do not remember her speaking 
of this strange incident ; but my friend has a clear memory for 
such things, and is certain of her having done so. It would be 
interesting, however, to know whether such a story is known to 
any-one else. If authentic, the question arises,—Can sleep 
release the suul like death ?—I am, Sir, &., 


Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex. JOSIAH GILBERT, 


ne + 
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Sprrit Teacnines.—To the Editor of “ Liaat.”—Sir,—In 
No. XXX. of those most interesting articles, entitled ‘‘ Spirit 
Teachings, the following passages ocour :—‘‘ Remember that you 
may be watching the manifestations of the presence of a being 
without soul, arid so without conscience.” ‘*EHither those who have 
passed throtgli incarnation without progress, or those who have 
reached, but have not yet attained thoroughly to it. These last 
are most powerful agents, but they know no distinctions of 
morality.” Iam under the impression, but cannot, unfortunately, 
find the passage, that in some previous number of these lessons 
it has been stated that the réle fulfilled by the earth among 
planots, was the important one of conferring personality. 
The above extracts would appear to infer that Spirit evolution 
is effected under a law entailing migration from planet to planct, 
and in the course of which migrations certain definite spiritual | 
properties or mind qualities are imparted by each planet to the 
Spirit, Would ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)” kindly consent to enlighten 
us by a few words of explanation as tv ‘‘ Imperator’s” view of 
this subject !—Yours, &c., A SUBSCRIBER, | 


September 9, 1882. | 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


By J. J. Morse. 


The thought that perhaps a few notes of a recent visit to the 
western country might prove of interest to the: readers of 
“Lieut,” must be my only excuse for trespassing upon the 
good-nature alike of its Editor and readers, though it is not 
unlikely that it will be a source of pleasure to many to know 
that the indications of coming activity in the above-named part 
of the kingdom are neither few nor insignificant. 

By virtue of the co-operation of various parties, the writer 
was enabled to obtain a brief respite from his round of duties, 
and he concluded that he could best utilise the opportunity 
presented in uniting service to the Cause with the pleasures of a 
holiday. Accordingly, arrangements were made for visiting 
Bath, Bristol, Plymouth, Falmouth, and Redruth. 

Reaching Plymouth on the evening of the 19th ultimo, a 
deputation of friends met and escorted the travellers to the 
pleasant home of Mrs. Miller, who made us, Mrs. Morse and 
self, quite at home during our stay. From Mr. R. S. Clarke, the 
Hon. Sec. the following, among other particulars, were obtained :— 
The local society is called the Plymouth Free Spiritual Society, 
and the President is Mr. J. Micklewood. The society is in a 
substantial condition, and owes its existence to the fact of the 
- expulsion of the Rev. C. Ware from his denomination—the 
Bible Christians, I helieve—in consequence of association with, 
and ultimate avowal of, Spiritualism. This gentleman has 
worked assiduously by pen and tongue in the interests of the 
Cause in Plymouth, and deserves every credit for so doing, as he 
has done so in the face of many obstacles and difficulties, not the 
least being the deprivation of his means of livelihood, and the 
loss of former friendships. The Cause in Plymouth possesses 
several good mediums, particularly Mr. Husson, who bids fair to 


become a most excellent and efficient trance-speaker. The work 


of the Society consists in services on the Sunday, and developing 
and other circles during the week, and Mr. Clarke assures me 
that a healthy interest is more than maintained ; while frequent 
correspondence on the subject is indulged in through the 
columns of the Western Daily Mercury, by the courtesy of 
its editor. My public labours comprised two meetings on the 
‘Sunday, which were—in spite of very inclement weathor— 
attended by full audiences. 

The ‘work of the Spirit Controls elicited full approval, and 
seemed to go right home to the hearts of the auditors. On the 
Wednesday evening we attended, by invitation, a tea-party, 
held in honour of Mr. 8. C. Hall, and it is difficult to recall a 
speech that was more—or even equally as—enjoyable than the 
very able and eloquent one Mr. Hall delivered on that occasion. 
It was a treat that all present will remember fora long time. 
Among the friends we met may bo mentioned Mr. Clement Pine, 
who is virtually the pioneer of the cause in Plymouth, having 


held circles, distributed literature, and advocated the matter for 
many years past ; Mr. and Mrs. Dymond—the latter is developing 
as an excellent drawing medium ; while Mr. Dymond, a member 
of the Archeelogical Association, is an earnest and painstaking 


student of our facts and philosophy ; Sergt. Lucas, of the Royal 


Marines, a new enquirer, many years a sceptic, but withal a 


scholar and musician of no mean abilities, and a gentleman to 
whom we were indebted for a very enjoyable inspection of the 
Marine Barracks at Stonehouse ; Mr. Vincent Bird, of Devon- 
port, an old Spiritualist, and brother in another cause ; Mr. J. 
Bowring Sloman, of Plympton, whose purse and heart are alike 
' devoted to the Cause ; while a pleasant trip to Saltash enabled 
us to visit the beautiful home of Mrs. Snell, whose late husband 
became a cnatecel after being a pronounced sceptic for the best 
part of a life-time. After visiting H.M. Dockyard, at Keyham, 
and various other points of interest, we finally left our good 
friends and journeyed on to Falmouth, where three public meetings 
had been arranged. These meetings were eminently successful, 
as in points of numbers and respectability there was nothing to be 
desired. The main burden of the Cause rests upon the shoulders of 
some five friends, and they deserve every credit for their disinter- 
ested services for the spread of truth. Mr.R.Gloyne, who presides 
at-the public meetings, has been called upon to make serious sacri- 
fices for his adhesion to Spiritualism, as also has been the case, in 
fact even more so, with Mr. C, Truscott, who acts as an informal 
secretary, while Messrs. Rundell, Carlyon, and Pain, are ever 
to the fore when help or service are needed. With carefully- 
conducted developing circles, free from all intrusions, the latent 
mediumship among the friends in Falmouth would soon be un- 
folded, and their hands proportionately strengthened. Rambles 
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on the sea shore, walks in the country, visits among thé various 
friends, a water-trip to Mylor, and a never-to-be-forgotten 


excursion to the famous Lizard Point, and Kynance Cove, and 
the innumerable and kindly attentions bestowed upon us made 
our visit to Cornwall one round of pleasantries, for which tired 


bodies and jaded nerves stood so much in need. Thanks, indeed, 
are yours, good friends. =: : 


A pleasant visit was made to Redruth, where in company 
with Mr. Jenkin, the editor of the Cornubian—who stands alone 
in his battle for truth—we climbed the celebrated ‘Carn Brae,” 
the view from which is more than magnificent, while during our 
walk there and back we chattered upon Spiritualism in its various 
aspects. Alas! bigotry we found had here, again, caused our 
amiable companion to suffer for daring to print in his journal 
comments and extracts favourable to Spiritualism ! 

A visit on our return was also paid to Bath, a private meeting 
being held, from which, no doubt, good will come. 

On all sides information was obtained concerning the exten- 
sion of Spiritualism—the matter being known, and having 
believers in Exeter, Torquay, Bristol, Clifton, and other places, 
and from the knowledge thus obtained it would be safe 
to say that there are strong indications that Spiritualism 
will assert itself as vigorously in the West as it has done 
in the Midlands and the North. In the brief compass 
at my disposal it is quite impossible to more than sketch the 
things seen and friendly services received, or the encouraging 
signs of activity noted during a fortnight’s trip among the 
western friends of the Cause, though the editor of this journal 
will be pleased to hear that ‘“ Licur” was universally com- 
mended—the only regret associated with it being its present 
price. Returning home, refreshed in body and invigorated’ in 
mind, the round of daily duty has been resumed, and as J close, 
let me thank most heartily and sincerely all the friends who 
have in every case been so kind and attentive to Mrs. Morse and 
myself during our recent visits, though it would have been an 
increase of our pleasure could our stay in Bath have extended 
longer, as our friends Mr. and Mrs. Chever and Mr. Hill, by. 
their most kind attentions, made parting from them a matter 
of great regret. 


To the Editor of ‘* Licur.” 

Sir,—-With reference to the letter from the Countess of 
Caithness in “ Licut,” August 19th, having so great a regard for 
the authoress she names, and for herself, I cannot trust myself to 
make any comment on that letter, further than to say, that it is 
to me a cause of continual wonder and distress that so many 
Spiritualistic and philosophic minds fail to find in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, the most perfect Theosophy which the 
human mind can conceive, and the most perfect nourishment for 
all those souls who hunger and thirst after righteousness—the 
teachings of ‘‘ The (most) Perfect Way ” to purity, unselfishness, 
love, truth, light, and Spiritual knowledge. . | 

But although I cannot say more at present, I have great 
satisfaction in sending for publication (by permission) the 
following letter from one who always writes with that wisdom 
which is born of maturity of thought and devotion. 

Gzorce Wyip, M.D. 

Dear Dr. Wytp,— When Lady Caithness says that “‘thousands 
are literally starving for want of Spiritual food adequate to 
their present Spiritual growth,” * I think we shall all. agreo 
with her, and with her rejoice, whenever this want is met by 
nourishing supplies ; but as to the giving of a new Gospel—is it 
likely that a new one should be sent by God while the first 


1s so much slighted, and the blessings promised by its bringer 


are so generally forfeited from neglect of conditions indispensable 


to their acceptance ? The Lord Jesus Christ—whom, if we believe 


his assertions at all, we know to be the Truth as well as the Life 
—assured us of rest for our souls under the easy yoke of His 
meekness and lowliness of heart, of never again thirsting spiri- 
tually if we drink of the ‘‘Water of Life” that He offers. 
Have the hungry Spirits of our day attained that rest or 
quenched their souls’ thirst? Have they found the peace which 
He bequeathed to all who deny themselves, taking up their 
cross daily, and following Him? And, if not, what good shall 
any interpretation of the mysteries of God do them until these 
offers are accepted, the painful mysteries of our own nature 
illumined, and its anguishing unrest appeased ? 

The promise of our Lord that His Spirit would guide into all 
truth is miost precious to me, but no child is advanced to a 


higher class while elementary lessons are unlearned ; and 1 dare 


not hope fcr more abundant revelations from on high until those 
already vouchsafed have been honoured by practical acceptance. 
When “‘ lip-labouring Christendom” seems still so very far from 


a 
* See Letter from the Countess of Oaithness in “Jyzaur” for August 19th, 
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peace or lowliness of spirit, and I find ‘the angel of knowledge ” 

welcomed as the herald of a new Gospel, I ask myself with sur- 

‘prise, Can two Gospels differ so widely if they come from the 
same source }—Yours sincerely, A. J. PENNY. 


. MEDIUMS AND MEDIUMSHIP. 


A writer.in an American paper, The Olive Branch, makes some 
- pertinent. observations on Mediums and Mediumship, and on 
the difference between normal and mediumistic utterances. The 
wiews which he brings forward will help to account for much that 
iis confused and unsatisfactory in many so-called Spirit-communi- 
‘cations, and also presents one explanation of the decay in vigour 
. of thought and expression which is sometimes noticeable in the 
ater as compared with earlier utterances of a medium. 


. ‘© Apropos to the very numerous controversies that are now 
agitating the minds of many active and zealous Spiritualists, it is 
noticeable that several distinguished mediums are taking an 

_ active part and discoursing as ‘having authority’ beyond the 
common mass of thinkers. I here desire to call the attention 
of mediums strongly to the principles of mediumship, and to 
‘emphasise the distinction between the normal and_ the 

-mmediumistic utterances af all genuine mediums. 


‘First, it is fundamental that a true medium must be a 
_ spassive instrument. This is as essentially necessary as that a 
normal thinker must be a positive agent. I know that there has 
been a good deal of talk about mediums being negative to spirits, 
and positive towards those in the form ; but my observation has 
taught me that a normally positive mind is not a good medium 
for a spirit-control. All that spirits can do to advantage with 
such a mind is to influence it by suggestion, a widely different 
process from that of a spirit uttermg its own independent 
thoughts through the urganism of a medium. For example, the 
utterances through A. J. Davis while he was an illiterate lad, 
far transcended in dignity of tone, in vigor of expression and 
profundity of thought, any of his writings since he became a man 
of culture and an independent thinker. At the time the first 
revelations were dictated through him, his mind was a perfect 
‘blank as to nearly every subject discussed therein. In fact, he 
is described as having been singularly indifferent to every kind 
of thoughtful literature. The only exception is one mentioned 
by a clergyman, who testified that he lent the youth some theo- 
logical books to read. Accordingly, I for one noticed in reading 
the ‘ Divine Revelations’ that the clear, pellucid argument be- 
came turbid just where the discussion entered the region of 
theological polemics, a difference for which I could not account 
.. until I saw the statement of the clergyman above mentioned. 


Just here liesthe boundary line between perfect and ‘imperfect 


mediumship. The perfect medium should have mental faculties 
capable of being used for the expression of the most profound 
thoughts, the most elevated sentiments, the strongest and most 
delicate affections ; in other words, the instrument must be per- 
fect. But the instrument must also be under the perfect control 
of the operator. The spirit attempting to use the mind of a 
medium generally finds it more or less occupied with opinions of 
its own, with habitual moods of feeling and language, or modes 
of expression, which are so many embarrassments, inasmuch as 
the thoughts, feelings and fancies of the medium become 
mingled with the ideas of the spirit, and the mediumistic utter- 
ances are not altogether such as the spirit intended. Hence, 
‘we sometimes have, in spirit communications, a confusion of 
ideas and a jargon of words which are not characteristic of either 
the spirit or the medium. 


** Many persons fall into the habit of feeling and manifesting 
toward mediums the same degree of deferential awe they feel for 
- tho exalted spirits who manifest through them. They treat 
mediums as if they themselves were superior intelligences, and 
ask their opinions on all important questions, Is it any wonder 
tliat many mediums become conceited and positive, and, instead 
of meekly obeying the behests of spirit-teachers, attempt to do 
business on their own account? On the contrary, it is greatly 
to the credit of a large proportion of mediums that they so well 
resist, as they do, the influences around them, which tend to 
inflate their vanity and puff them up with self-importance. 


‘‘ The pertaining to all communications and manifestations of 


spirit-origin, is well calculated to guard us against receiving with 
unquestioning faith any message from spirits. We are not 
relieved from the task of doing our own thinking and exercising 
_ our own judgment. This is the more important when we 
consider the fact that spirits are themselves fallible ; yet, so 
great is the tendency of some minds to receive as true all 
genuine spirit-revelations and to rest on them as the infallible 
words of God or of exalted intelligences, that the minds of such 
believers are apt to become dwarfed, and they are liable to 
become the passive slaves of design ambition.” 


. Mr. J. J. Morse’s Apporntments.—GaTEsHEAD : September 
10th and 11th.—For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morac, at 69, 
‘ Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E.—[Advt,) 


THE PSYCHOLOGIOAL REVIEW. 


The September number opens with ‘‘ Psychography,” by 
‘M.A. (Oxon),” being the first part of a new edition of his work 
under that title. The writer says:—‘‘The object with which 
a revised edition of this little volume is presented to the public 
is to make known as widely as possible the nature of the 
evidence on which Spiritualists ground their belief... . Yet 
such is the mass of new phenomena which are constantly being 
forced on attention, that there is some risk that valuable facts 
may be lost sight of, especially by those whose acquaintance with 
the subject is recent. Many such are to be found, no doubt, 
among the readers of this Review, ani I have, therefore, thought 
it well to place my facts before them prior to their re-publication 
in the shape of a book. I thus hope to reach a wider audience 
than I otherwise should.” We believe with the writer that 
the evidence he presents will stand any fair sifting. _ ; 

Mrs. A. M. Howitt-Watts contributes an interesting article 
on “ The Dreams of Poets”; and ‘‘ M.C.T.G.” an “‘ Invitation, ” 
which many will appreciate, to ‘‘ the Feast of Dante Alighieri. 


We feel bound to confess to being rather tired of the ancient — 


Eastern religions in connection with Spiritualism, and should 
almost be glad not to see any more of the endless succession of 
names and classes and terms, with the endless variety of spelling 
adopted by different writers, for some time to come. Besides an 
article dealing with this subject, this month’s number contains 
the usual well-edited ‘‘ Monthly Summary” and ‘‘ Notes and 
Comments,” some correspondence, and a further instalment of 
** The Great Kingsbury Puzzle.” 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday morning last, Mr. Wilson, the Comprehensionist, 
delivered a lecture on his favourite theme, which it must be 
confessed was the most plain and concise that we have yet 
listened to. If he continues his advocacy on the same lines 
be will soon have plenty of followers and adherents. The Rev. 
©. Ware, of Plymouth, (who was mistakenly announced to 
lecture) made an efficient chairman, and to Mr. Wilson and 
him was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. In the evening a 
large audience assembled to hear our friend Mr. J. J, Morse 
and his guides, whose subject on this occasion was ‘‘ The 
influence of the Spirit world on the progress of Spiritualism.” 


At the present time this lecture was most opportune, and it is’ 


a great pity that it was not preserved and scattered broad-cast 
throughout the ranks of Spiritualism. The modern movement, 
from its advent to the present time, was carefully and 
impartially pourtrayed, and its various succosses, dangers, and 
difticulties cnumerated, and the ‘‘ Control’’ certainly succeeded 
most admirably in showing how absurd and ridiculous were the 


pretensions of a few who would presume to present and advocate * 


a Spiritualism which, to a large extent, ignores the Spirits and 
their necessary co-operation with mortals for the sustenance of 
this grand philosophy. In regard to the phenomenal aspect, 
those individuals who are incessantly on the hunt for new 
and more complicated tests to apply to the medium received 
a severe and well-timed rebuke. Instead of so hastily drawing 
conclusions, thoughtful people were counselled to sift and 
examine the phenomena in a careful, un-biased, and system- 
atic manner, when satisfactory results were bound to 
ensue. While condemning medium-worship they claimed for 
mediums that respect, love, and assistance which is due to each 
individual who gives up life to such a work, instead of the 
large amount of jealousy and mistrust which prevails at tho 
present time. The Rev. C. Ware again occupied the chair, and 
at the close made a few pertinent and appreciative remarks, 
which were followed by Mr. Morse himself, who gave a brief 
resumé of his trip to the West of England. Mediums are 
particularly requested to note that on the 17th, Mrs. Mary S. 
Durrant will speak here on her experiences with Miss Wood 
re materialisation,—REs-Facta. 


WORE OF THE COMING WHHE. 
LONDON. 
Sunday, September 10.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Members’ 


Séance. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. J. Veitch. 
is September 10.—Quebec Hall. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
acDonnell. 
Tuesday, September 12.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, 
Mr. Wilson. 


PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. | 

Societies advertising in ‘‘ Licur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


NOTIOB TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. O.—We believe that the Séances with Miss Wood are likely 
to be resumed. Write to the Secretary, 
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NOTES. BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


Respecting the question put to mc by ‘‘ A Subscriber,” I can 
but say what I have gathered from what has been at various 
times told me. There is, as I learn, a system of spiritual 
evolution akin to that known by that name on this earth. 
Manifestly we do not all arrive here on the same plane of 
progression, though we cannot remember the events which have 
trained and developed us. Probably we are the result of various 
experiments, our characters the outcome of different experiences 
in different states of existence, I do not say on different planets, 
but in various environments. As Mr. F. F. Cook pointed out 
in the course of his late papers, the Ege may be expressing 
itself in various ways, gathering up its mite of experience 
from each phase of life; the finished character is the final 
outcome of the experiences of the go, the Immortal 
Principle, through a variety of “lives.” I have always under- 
stood that it is at incarnation, é.¢., as far as man is concerned, at 
his birth on this earth, that the Immortal Principle is given. Before, 
a duality, he then becomes a trinity, possessed of a potential immor- 
tality, accountable morally, and gifted with opportunities of de- 
velopment which he may use and progress; and which equally he 
may abuse and retrogress. In the former case he passes to a new 
and higher experience in a state not dissimilar from that which 
he leaves when he quits this world. In the latter he passes into 
an inferior state, becoming what the Occultists call an Elementary. 
He has, perhaps, Jed a sensual life and starved his spiritual 
nature, and his lower psychical principle dominates and drags 
him down. Such beings ‘gratify tastes which survive only to 
torment them, by vicarious self-indulgence, and are obsessing 
Spirits who drive on the weak to crime and sin. They who 
have not yet reached the plane of incarnation are those who 
have not yet received the immortal principle and with it con- 
science and accountability. But these are profound mysteries, 
and I am a very insufficient expositor of what I do not profess to 
regard as clearly established and defined in my own mind. There 
are also various other views not less worthy of attention, and, 
probably, all are imperfect representations of truth. I may add 
that the letter of ‘‘ A.P.S.” in another column contains some 
most suggestive thoughts which are to the point here. 


The silly season is in full swing. Maskelyne is out of town, 
ceasing from troubling Spiritualism, and temporarily at rest. It 
is obvious, therefore, that there is an opening for an enterprising 
person, and accordingly ‘‘ Professor” Baldwin steps briskly for- 
ward. He ‘‘claims ” with modest truthfulness to have killed 
Spiritualism in the States; and he is going to devote a spare 
fortnight to dealing a similar death-blow to the delusion here. 
At the same time he will pick up some trifies from the Tom 
Tidler’s ground temporarily vacated by Maskelyne. 
doubt, love of truth is his great inspiration. Well, he wijl not 
do what he proposes by any conjuring exhibitions on a public 
stage. Maskelyno can beat. him hollow there, and he, having 
once given up burlesquing Spiritualism, soon took to it again. 
It was by no means dead, he found, and he found, too, that it 
was extremely useful in lining his pockets. It paid. So he got 
up some more love of truth, and went after it again. If this 
same truthful ‘‘ Professor” wishes to demolish phenomenal 


5| sleight of hand tricks. 


6 | Spiritualism by—proving himself a medium. 


But, no. 
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Spiritualism—that is all he deals with—he must leave his 
apparatus at home, submit to be searched, and held hand and 
foot by those who will take care that he does not perform any 
If then there occur any of the dozen 
things that I have seen in the presence of a medium similarly 
treated, I will concede that the ‘ Profesgor” has demolished 
At present, having 
regard to his impudent statement about his killing Spiritualism 
in America, he has only established his claim to a designation of 
another kind. It is to be noted that the Times administers to 
his pretensions a sound snub. 


“Tt is necessary,” says Varro, ‘‘that the people should be | 
ignorant of many things that are true, and’ believe many things 
that are false.”” I am impressed, after reading a notice in the 
Journal of Science of some works of Dr. Beard (the CARPENTER 
of New York), that however much Spiritualists may fulfil the 
latter necessity, he is consistently living up to the former. His 
ideas on Salem witchcraft and its relation to modern Spiritualism 
shew that he learns nothing, but remains with eyes obstinately - 
closed, mumbling the same old dreary platitudes, learning 
nothing and forgetting nothing with more than Bourbon | 
doggedness. If the Anglo-Saxon race (as he elects to call it) | 
were not ‘‘ constantly nursed at the breast of Germany, both 
England and America would long since have been starved to 
death scientifically.” This (as his reviewer points out) in the 
teeth of Faraday and Darwin! But, indeed, a good deal of 
gcience (‘‘ falsely so called”) such ag Dr. Beard boasts himself of 
qould well be spared to the enduring benefit of the human race, © 
for that Alethephobia of which he exhibits such severe symptoms 
unfits him for the discriminating use of the mental faculties 
by which alone true knowledge is obtained. As a psych- 
qlogist, Dr. Beard and his school are the blindest of blind guides, 
They shut their eyes to plain facts, ignore them, explain them | 
gway, and then discourse as if they did not exist. So the blind 
might deal with the glories of a landscape lit up by the setting 
gun :—only they would probably have sense to regret their lack 
of vision, and would do their best to supplement their own 
defect by the account of their more fortunate friends who, 
‘having oyes, can sec.” To that level where science and com- 
mon sense alike meet, Dr. Beard has not yet attained, and he 
is, unfortunately, not entirely singular, as one could wish him 
to be. 


A brief experiment which I had recently opportunity of 
making seems to shew that the thought-reader does not always 
gee a mental picture. I thought of the word Lawn-Tennis, and 
kept mentally repeating it, without moving my lips, over and 
over again, at the same time keeping before my mind a picture of 
the game with players known to me. I took pains to make tha 
mental picture as vivid as I could. The first guess, made after 
a rather long interval, during which I held the thought-reader’s 
hands, she being blindfolded, was Lord Lorne, the next was 
London, the next Buxton, and then, after some other attempts 
more and more off the scent, came the successful guess, In 
another case, a first attempt was near but not exact, and — 
subsequent guesses were further and further from the mark till 
at last words utterly clissimilar were given. 

“MLA. (Oxow.)" 


DearH OF Mrs, WEATHERHEAD.—It is with deep regret we 
have to announce the death of Mrs. Weatherhead, of Keighley, 
widow of Mr. David Weatherhead, the gentleman who was 
instrumental in the formation of the first Spiritualist Society in 
this country. Mrs. Weatherhead was staying at Morecambe, in 
company with her daughters, and on Sunday evening last com- 
plained of feeling a little unwell. An hour afterwards her | 
spirit departed. Highly respected, afirm supporter of Spiritualism, 
her absence will be felt by a mae circle of friends alike in our 
cause and beyond it. 


” 
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MISS O. B. WOOD EXPOSED. 
[Tt is with deep regret that we publish the following com- 
munications, but fidelity to the truth leaves us no 
alternative. —Ep. ‘‘ Licur.”] 


To the Editor of ‘* Liat.” 


Srz,—Last night, Miss C. E. Wood, of Newcastle, gave a 
sitting at my house. There were seventeen friends present, the 
majority Spiritualists. Miss Wood was tied to an armchair by 
two gentlemen. After sitting for two hours, a form draped in 
white came from the cabinet, then immediately retired. Then 
the supposed ‘‘Pocha” came out in white to a small table in 
front of me, played two small musical boxes, gave some sweets 
to a gentleman, kissed a lady, and chatted for some 
minutes. Then Mr. Cade, who is a medium, and a sitter 
at Mr. Chapman’s circle, at Stamford, who sat on my left, 
suddenly seized the supposed ‘Pocha,” and instead of a 
little Indian girl it was Miss Wood with her dress off, and 
covered with muslin, part of which was secured. I have 
retained sume, and Mr. Cade part. In the interest of 
Spiritualism, I hope you will publish this, as Miss Wood is so 
well known as a so-called professional medium. It is only 
loyalty to the cause that compels me to discharge the painful 
duty of reporting this unsatisfactory sitting. —Faithfully yours, 

“Roperr CATLING. 

- Granville-strect, Park-road, Peterborough, 

September 12th, 1882. ‘ 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


- $rr,—With your permission I would like to place on record 
an account of a séance at which I was present in the house of 
Mr. Robert Catling, of this city. 

For the information of your readers I may say that I have 
been very intimately acquainted with Mr. Catling for about 
eight years ; he has been a very devoted friend to the cause of 
Spiritualism before I knew him and ever since. Miss Wood 
arrived at his residence’ on Thursday, 7th inst. She was re- 
ceived and treated as a friend by Mrs. and Mr. Catling till 
the night of Monday, 11th inst., when the séance was held 
about which I wish to speak. 

_ I may say that Mr. and Mrs. Catling went with Miss 
Wood to Stamford on Sunday, the 10th inst., when a séance 
was held at Mr. Chapman’s Lyceum. This séance gave great 
satisfaction to all but one or two. Mr. Cade, who is to some 
extent identified with the Spiritual movement in Stamford, 
was present, but was not satisfied with what ho saw, and he 
came to Peterborough on Monday evening, to bo present at 
our séance. 

During the séance, while what was supposed to be ‘‘ Pocha”’ 
was outside the cabinet, Mr. Cade sprang forward, and there was 
a scuffle. The lightwasverydim. Istepped to the cabinet, and 
could see Mr. Cade sitting in the chair in which the medium had 
been tied at the beginning of the séance. He called for more 
light, and held a figure draped with white in his arms, which 
seemed to struggle to get free. A gentleman who tried to turn 
up the light turned it out in mistake. I kept my place for about 
a minute, and when the light was turned on I could see that the 
figure with which Mr. Cade struggled was Miss Wood, the medium. 
She had a quantity of muslin wrapped round her head and 
shoulders, but through openings I could see parts of her 
body. I said to Mr. Cade, ‘“‘ We had better leave her to the 
ladies.” I turned to call some of the ladies, and when I turned 
back again, in what seomed to mo about one minute’s time, Miss 
Wood was dressed in the black dress in which she commenced 
the séance, and the muslin was hidden away. Mr. Cade said, 
‘¢ We must have the muslin,’ > and after a rathor severe struggle 
the muslin was found in some part of her dress, and taken 
from her. These are a few of the disagreeable facts connected 
with this séance. 

On Friday, when we were making arrangements for the 
Monday's séance, I suggested as a test that a piece of tape should 
be sewn round cach of the medium’s wrists, and the ends given 
to the sitters to hold, but Miss Wood objected to this, I think, 
very reasonable test. 

As the result of what I have seen, I have come to the painful 
conclusion that Miss Wood deliberately planned the deception, 
and that practice has made her too perors in the art of deceiv- 

ing. 

- I did not feel the least excited through the whole aéance, 
and I do not feel the least discouraged now. Fraudulent 
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mediums will always exist in proportion to foolish people. Let 
us study Spiritualism by spiritual methods. Let us get our 
heads clear and keep them so, and let us— 

‘* Keep a brave heart still.” 
When we have cleared the path of folly and fraud true spiritual 
manifestations will— 


** Come as a waking joy 
After bad dreams.” 


New Fletton, Peterborough, 
September 12th, 1882. 


THos. McKInNeEY. 


“THE PERFECT WAY,” 
To the Editor of ‘* Liaut.” 


S1z,—In reference to a letter by Mrs. Penny in your issue of 
September 9th I should like to make a few remarks, 

Mrs. Penny takes exception to the term, a “‘ New Gospel,” as 
the lectures of the ‘‘ Perfect Way” series have been designated by 
the Countess of Caithness. Now, if, as all must agree, Truth is - 
one from the beginning we can never obtain more than a new 
unfoldment, and the ‘‘ Perfect Way” has shewn itself clearly to be 
what it claims, ‘‘ Not an Invention, buta Restoration.” History 
repeats itself, and we see constantly the light which shone clearly 
at one time become dimned, not through its own lack of 
illuminating power, but in consequence of tho accumulation of 
the mists of error and ignorance. When these are swept away, 
through the instrumentality of the divinely appointed messengers, . 
we may call it a new Gospel if we so choose, but it is but the 
restoration of the old, and its new unfoldment suited to the 
developing necessities of mankind. A student of the sacred 
text should remember that parables and symbols are the earthly 
channels for the conveyance of spiritual truths, and likewise that 
the capacity to appreciate and receive truth is a growing quality, 
and the interpretation of the mysteries has at all times been 
suited to the development of the learner. ‘‘The hungry Spirits 
of our day,” who have not ‘‘ attained to rest, or quenched their 
souls’ thirst,” will welcome the new unfoldment, and be thank- 
ful to the illumined ones, who are able to withdraw the veil and 
reveal not another Gospel ‘‘ differing widely ” from the first, but 
the same eternal truth that has been from the beginning. 

As one who had the privilege of attending the lectures of . 
the ‘ Perfect Way,” and to whom the pages of the 
book are still a great source of profit and enjoyment, I may — 
state that I find nothing there to contradict the older revelation 
or prevent the ‘‘ practical acceptance” of the teachings of the 
Great Master. F. ARUNDALE. 

September 11th. 


THOUGHTS ON NECESSITY AND FRESDOM 
OF WILL. 


By Eugene Nus. 


Translated from the ‘* Bulletin de la Société Scientifique d’ Etudes 
Psychologiques” by Dr. Dixon. 


Is there anyone who does not feel satisfaction after doing 
what he thinks good, and dissatisfaction when he has done 
what he thinks evil? False ideas of duty and right may be 
nourished, but no one is without some notion of what is good, 
which he ought to do, and of what is evil, which he ought not 
todo. Such notion is from conscience. Conscience is proof of 
moral freedom. The impression which a thing done leaves on 
the mind shews that Will presided over the doing of it. If our 
actions were not under our mastery they would leave behind 
neither satisfaction nor dissatisfaction. They leave an impres- 
sion stamped in the mind more‘or less deeply in proportion to 
our freedom. The moment we begin to judge ourselves. we 
ourselves bring tho evidence that in the action judged we had 
freedom of will. Error itself implies this freedom. The merely 
instinctive being hesitates not : his course is fixed, = 

This freedom is the characteristic of humanity. . From 
wherever man may have come, however he may have been 
formed, he is endowed with this faculty. It confers upon him 
moral life, which is not merely superior to the animal instinctive 
life, but is a totally other life. By this faculty we modify, 
transform, re-create ourselves in the way of good. By the way 
of good we progress towards the type of absolute perfection 
which we call God—the Supreme Good. This way is illumined 
by another faculty which we have—the ideal, also specially 
human. By these two forces the moral life progresses. 

Whence these forces? The mysteries of creation are not 
open to us. Man does not create them, but he developes them; - 
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and as with every other faculty, by exercising he strengthens 
them in his progress. 

Progress is the great law of moral life ; it is the reason and 
object of man’s being. It is the law of universal existence: 
creation is a continual progress. From the moment of beings 
appearing on the face of the earth life has progressed in develop- 
ment—from species to species; organs have been perfected ; 
powers have been extended. Science, although still hypothetical 
as to the process of the formation of beings, is certain as to the 
progressive evolution of life. | 

This evolution is disenthralled freedom. In organisms pro- 
‘ gressively more and more perfected, physical life escapes more 
-and more from the trammels of inert matter, refines, extends, 
‘and potentialises its means of action and locomotion. The 
blind, mechanical, necessitated instincts of the first beings 
become progressively reflecting, calculating, voluntary. It is 
still the urging impulse of wants which directs the animal ; but, 
‘in the choice of means, in the combination of efforts, there is a 
progressive advance in intelligence and will ; the being is free to 
crawl or to skip, to make attack or await it. Physical freedom 
and expansion of instincts are proportionate to organisms, as, 
afterwards, in man’s life, moral freedom and expansion of con- 
- science become proportionate to his progressively developing 
faculties. 

Economy of means and unity of movement characterise in 
every realm and order of nature the simple yet potent processes 
of life. The law which rules in organic evolutions rules also in 
moral development ; and this law is progressive disenthralment 
of freedom, operating more and more complete construction of 
the being in spontaneity, will, and consciousness. 

The word freedom has two significations: (1) a property of 
Being, and (2) a state of Being. Man, species or individual, 
has, at the commencement of life, no more freedom than he has 
intelligence and reason. Freedom, like the other faculties of 
his being, is dormant within him. It becomes progressively 
disenthralled in accordance with the awakening and expansion 
of perception, reflection, affection and intellect ; in all of which 
education aids. As mind and conditions of life differ, so free- 
dom differs in degree. This brings us face to face with the 
problem of justice. 

It is comprehensible that the responsibility of the being is 
proportionate to the amount of freedom presiding over his acts, 
and that where the light of conscience is wanting there is no 
culpability. By admitting the plea of extenuating circumstances 
into criminal procedures human justice, unlike the theology 
which damns all the guilty without distinction, recognises shades 
of responsibility. 

Whence the disproportion in faculties, in aptitudes, in 
strength? Why have some intelligence, good affection, free 
disposal of themselves, and means of social enjoyment, while 
others have gross appetites, low selfishness, and means of 
satisfying merely the animal wants ? 

Infinite variety, it is contended, is necessary for the mani- 
festation of all the powers of being, for the realisation of all its 
possible types, for furnishing scope for the soul’s discipline and 
the play of moral harmonies with their concords and discords ; 
but in the general evolution of existence are individuals to be 
considered as nought? Sown hap-hazard, like seed-corn, which 
may germinate or fail, produce abortive shoots or healthy plants 
' with full ears—is this really, as is averred, according to ‘‘ God’s 
_ good pleasure?” Is it ‘‘ God’s good pleasure” to scatter broad- 
. cast favours and severities without regard to justice, reason, or 
mercy ? to give some genius,to others imbecility, to some refined 
perception, delicate sentiment, high thought, to others low 
passion, sordid calculation, and the gross excitements of an 
animal? Can all this be decreed by divine law? Let us rather 
believe that nature provides infinite means for man collectively, 
- that it is not necessary for individuals to be sacrificed to the 
species, that the requirements for the manifestations of moral 
life could be met without injustice to individuals. If, contem- 
plating the inequalities and iniquities in life about us, some think 
that there is no over-ruling principle of justice, may it not be 
~ because our view is limited in time as it is in space, that, as we 
perceive neither the past nor the future, we are not able to 
| en facts, the causes and issues of which are beyond our 

en 

Defects, diversities, and disproportions in faculties and con- 
ditions in present lots, do they not suggest to our reason a 
future destiny? Do they not point to the assurance that life is 
‘ continuous into a different state in which injustice is not ? In the 


-. depths of the past is the secret of present grevious inequalities, 


- and in the depths of the future reparation will doubtless be 
' found, — | | 
mae _ # % * : 
Moral freedom, we have said, disenthrals itself in proportion 

to the growth of the intelléctual faculties. From what does it 

-'disenthral itself? What are the trammels through which it has 


“to struggle ? 


The philosophies, the religions, the orthodox moralities by 
which, with their codes and dogmas, human societies have been 
swayed from the earliest down to modern times, have taken’no 


account of the difference of intensity in the impelling forces of. 


human action. Theologians and legislators have regarded 
freedom of will as a settled condition of all humanity, and have 
assigned to all a complete responsibility. Thus they have 
caused to be hatched, by re-action, those other doctrines, no less 
false, which, taking account only of the bonds upon freedom by 
the sway of instinct, have proclaimed an absolute necessity, and 
denied all responsibility. | . 

The doctrine of progress meets the claims of both of these, 
so opposed to each other ; it takes account of those:blind forces , 
and metes out responsibility according to elevation of conscience 
and power of will. | _ 

Man is rooted in the lower world which is governed by 
necessity ; above this he has to rise to enter into the real 
human life—the moral life. The struggle, in rising, which 
takes place in the inmost of the being,. between the 
two hostile forces—necessity and freedom—is the greatest 
struggle of life. a i 

Antecedent to man, necessity is the sole side of existence. 
All beings arise from it and blindly obey it. To rule them it 
establishes processes ; by attraction they are led to the fulfilment 
of their destinies—the conservation, propagation, and progression 
of species.. In these processes the being seeks only its own 
satisfaction. Necessity proceeds by selfishness; look at the 
animal, the child, the gross man in whom instinct 1s paramount ; 
selfishness, absolute, pitiless, is their law. ; 

What, say you, childhood pitiless? Yes! like the animal, 
the@pmentary man, the man of the infantine races. When 
pity"comes moral life begins. The soul then begins to shake off 
the husk of self. How many ages are needed, how many 
generations have to succeed each other, for the total subjugation 
of the merely selfish impulses of primitive nature, and for 
freeing man to live harmoniously with his fellows, and in accord 
with the dictates of justice, conscience, and reason! 

Man cannot disenthral himself wholly from the bonds of 
the lower life until he has ahigher ideal than selfish covetous- 
ness, until he listens for the moral harmonies which are the true 
and enlarging medium for his soul. , 

* + + x 


Thus the conscious personality, the human soul, a simple * 


virtuality at the beginning, still moved by the attractions of 
animality, disengages itself more and more from the rule of the 
lower eeu in proportion to the development of its faculties 
and enlargement of its horizons. By the side of selfish natural 
wants, other desires, sentiments, and feelings awaken. Per- 
ceiving that he is weak alone against the blind forces in operation 
about him—-that Nature, in not giving him the arms, covering, 
and instinct of other beings, requires that he should consort with 
others—he falls in to live with them a life of combined effort: 
Then arise those social relations which determine moral life, with 
its notions of duty, right, pity, sympathy, justice. The husk of 
self is expanded, and the being enters into the life of , others. 
s % % % 
Violence, fraud, iniquity give rise to compassion, devotedness, 
and noble indignation. The excesses of evil give birth to 
the idea of good. Among those themselves who are swayed by 
brute passion, humanity reveals itself by that interior trouble 
which follows all violation of moral law. The destiny of man is 
supreme good, and towards this destiny he is urged even by the 
evil which he commits. | ; 
All are called, all are chosen., The law of progress impels us 
forward. We are good in a certain measure, masters of our 
time and of our road ; we can resist, we can flee, 
take bye-paths, or lie down by the road-side ; but we have that 


within us which admonishes us if we do not keep on in the road . 


to our destiny. 
Up to what point are we responsible to divine law? . That is 


decided by our conscience. It is that which determines the 


degree of freedom to which we have attained. The child is 


heedless of the voice of his mother calling him ; he follows his 


impulses, his instincts, his caprices ; he resists the providence 


which would guide his first steps. For him also responsibility is 


proportionate to the reason which begins to enlighten his young 
soul ; the mother lets him err and suffer, knowing that the best 
teaching is that which he receives directly, and that he will pro- 
gress the more surely, confidently, and happily through his own 
discoveries and his self-instructed will. = 
What a mother does for her child universal providenge does 
for the species. Our freedom moves in a circle traced by 
sovercign law; but this circle is large enough to Jeave full play 
to the movements of conscience, and to allow us the legitimate 
pride and happiness of owing our progress towards good and our 
moral elevation in life to our own will and efforts. 


Mr. E. W. Watts, the well-known trance lecturer, is 
repared to receive subscriptions for ‘ Licut” at his place of 
pines: 82, Radford-road, Nottingham, where he has recently 
entered upon the sale of stationery, fancy goods,-&c. Mr. 
Wallis still continues his lecturing engagements in all parts of 
the country, and his services in that direction are highly appre- 


ciated at all places that he visits. 
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LETTERS ON THEOSOPHY. 
From an Anglo-Indian to a London Theosophist. 


No. I. 


[The impressive letter which follows conveys in language of 
admirable clearness what some Spiritualists at any rate 
have dimly thought of. I at least have long since thought 
‘that the facilities for communication provided by public 
circles were of very doubtful benefit to those attragged by 
them, and have contrasted them in my own mind vaRh the 
seasons of. quietude and meditation during which les esprits 
souffranis come and ask for prayer. I know more than one 
medium who devotes daily time to such work. Almost 
the first Spirit that manifested to me was that of a suicide. 
The advice I received was—You had better keep clear of 
suicides, both for their sake and your own. And the 
thought—I may say the knowledge—that crimes of various 
hues, drunkenness, lust, greed of all kinds, are directly 
fostered and suggested by human Spirits who thus gratify 
their own vicious inclinations is very familiar to me. I 
‘have repeatedly sought opportunity to enforce it. But no- 
where that I can remember have I seen what I believe to 
be true knowledge, ‘‘ necessary for these times,” more 
clearly stated than in this letter. It is a relief to dwell on 
the concluding words which affirm so plainly the writer's 
conviction that this which carries to a thoughtful mind 
conviction of genuineness on its face is the authorised 
and authoritative teaching of those who know, and do not 
merely speculate. —‘* M. A. (Oxon.)’] 


I have said that risks are connected with the practice of 
ordinary mediumship which no Spiritualists have yet thought of 
as far as I know, that is to say, for, of course, broad statements 


’ of that nature must be given with all reasonable reserve. But, 


at all events, it is exceedingly improbable that they have been 
thought of, for they hinge on to facts connected with life after 
death, known only to occult science, and now in process of being 
given out to the world in olear, intelligible language for the first 
time, [am assured. The risks of which I have now to speak 
aiffect, not the living people who take part in séances, but the 
disembodied entities with which they come into communication. 

I have already recalled to your recollection our previous in- 
formation about the ordinary course of events on the dissolution 
at death, of the bonds which unite that congeries of principles 
which go to make up the oomplete living human being. 
The ‘‘ shells” are the barely intelligent disintegrating 
reliquie of human beings sufticiently elevated in the scale of 
existence to have taken away with them into a state of spiritual 
preparation their best attributes. Besides the shells, there are 
shells plus the complete animal souls of very depraved ex-human 
beings whose spiritual principle has escapod from association 
with the personality for ever, taking nothing away—in other 


words, leaving all that the creatures possessed in the way of a 
soul gtill to wander about the earth—for a time. But besides 


tthese again there is a third sort of disembodied entities, also 


‘4ex-humen beings,to be considered. These are victims of suicide 
‘mund of sudden violent deaths. Anyoné who will thoughtfully 
wongitler their case can hardly fail to see that in a world governed 


by rule antifaw, by affinities working out their natural results 
in that déliberate way which Nature likes, the case of a porson 


dying by a sudden death overtaking him at a time when all his 


principles were firmly united and ready to hold together for 


twenty, forty,. or sixty years, whatever the natural 


remainder of his life weld be, may very probably be 
somehow different from that of a person who by natural 
processes of decay finds himself, when the vital machine stops, 
readily resolvable into his own principles, which, in their turn, 


. are each prepared to travel thoir several ways. Nature, always 
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fertile in analogies, at once illustrates the idea by shewing us an 
unripe and a ripe fruit, from one of which the inner stone will 
come away as cleanly and easily as a hand from a glove, while 
from the unripe fruit the stone can only be torn with difficulty, 
half the pulp clinging to its surface. Now, in the case of -the 
sudden accidental death, or of the suicide, the stone has to be 
torn from the unripe fruit. There is no question here about 
the moral blame which may attach to the act of suicide. Pro- 
bably in the majority of cases such moral blame does attach to 
it, but that will work out its consequences with the entity con- 
cerned in the future, we may depend upon it, whatever happens 
as to the immediate difficulty the person committing suicide may 


find in the process of: getting himself thoroughly and whole- 


somely dead. This difficulty is manifestly just the same whether 
a person kills himself or is killed in the heroic discharge of 
duty, or dies the victim of an accident over which he has had 
no control whatever. 

Now, the victims of accident and suicide can communicate 
with us through mediums, and that which communicates is the 
real entity of the once living man. They have to remain in the 
earth’s atmosphere (in most cases), for those affinities are not 
yet established which would carry them beyond it, and divide 
their essential attributes one from another in the natural 
manner. In other words, that particular wave of life-evolution 
which developed their existence must run on to its shore. 
But the less they are disturbed during this period of waiting 


the better for them, and if people only understgod what they ° 


were doing, it would be little less than sin and cruelty to 
tempt them (by the cultivation of the lower sort of medium- 
ship) to get half back into the living world and create all 
sorts of fresh obstacles to embarrass their progress towards that 
spiritual regeneration which, however delayed, in their case 
must precede their next active existence. 

I find it difficult to explain a condition of things which I 
have come fully to understand, in spite of its queer and unusual 
aspect, for want of a previous acquaintance on your part with 
the Occult doctrine (the actual state of the facts, that is to say, 
as known to the adepts, and affirmed by them with as much 
confidence as the motions of the planets are affirmed by 
astronomers to be what they are) regarding the mode in which 
Nature rewards and punishes her children for their acts in this 
life. Roughly speaking, our acts invest our inner Egos with 
affinities for good and ovil, in a manner which, when those 
Egos come to be born again, draws them into union with 
happiness or suffering. Obviously, in ordinary cases, the 
account is closed at death, and tho balance-sheet made out in 
due time. But the class of people with whom we are at present 
concerned—the victims of accident and suicide—are not,as I have 
said, thoroughly and wholesomely dead. They are, so far, still 
alive, and so far still attached to this earth, that their accounts 


‘of good and evil are not closed. The idea is perfectly scientific, 


when looked into earnestly, though it is susceptible of the very 
popular and mundane form of expression just employed. The 
separation between the principles has not taken place; the 
inner Ego is still complete, and capable of going on engendering 
affinities. } 
There need be no difficulty for the imagination in regard to 
the prolonged complexity of these affinities. Remember the atom 
of oxygen has certain aflinities for atoms of hydrogen, other 
affinities for chlorine, others for nitrogen, for iron, for potassium, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. What is it in the infinitely 
minute atom which carries with it the certainty that, put in con- 
tact with other atoms at any future time, it will choose to unite 
itself with such an one and not with such another? How can 
one small atom ‘‘ carry all it knows ” as regards the innumerable 
varying characteristics of all other bodies in Nature? The 
mystery is not really greater than the mystery of those accumu- 
lated affinities which the human Ego engenders during the active 
life, and which occult philosophy gives one convenient name to, 
— Karma. By-the-bye, I ‘hope no critic will give himself the 
trouble to remark that ocoult philosophy has borrowed this 
expression from Buddhism. Buddhism, as known to the outer 
world, has borrowed it from occult philosophy,—and Buddliism, 
as known to the inner world, is of the same substance as occult 
philosophy. _ : ; 
When les esprits souffrants I am describing—to. borrow. a 
phrase from the French Spiritualists, though I do not think the 
French Spiritualists have yet realised .cxactly to what class of 
entities the phrase applics—find themselves offered that partial 
return to life that mediumship affords them, they are tempted to 
overload their Karma, so to speak, to assuagé their thirst for lifo 
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at the unwholesome bar to which they are invited. If they were 
of a very material sensual type in life, the enjoyments they 
will seek will be of a kind the indulgence of which in their dis- 
embodied state may readily be conceived even more pre) udicial 
to their Karma than similar indulgences would have been in life. 
In-such cases, facilis est descensus. . Cut off in the full flush of 
earthly passions which bind them to familiar scenes, they are 
enticed by the opportunities which mediums afford them to 
gratify these vicariously. They are the Pisachas, the Ineubi 
and Succubi of medisval writings, the demons of thirst, gluttony, 
lust, and avarice, elementaries of intensified oraft, wickedness, 
and cruelty, provoking their victims to crimes, and revelling in 
their commission. They ruin not only their victims, but their 
own future, and the Ego, which might, if burdened with no 
heavier load than that it accumulated for itself during life, 
have ripened by degrees into a spiritual regeneration, is hope- 
lessly dragged down bythe infamy of its after life, and lost for ever. 
, Understand me, pray. I do not say that such is the 
inevitable fate of all disembodied “accidents and suicides.” 
That which has just been described is the fate only of the very 
depraved members of that class, but of such who might not have 
been depraved enoughito havesunk intothe very lowestcurrents and 
affinities had it not been for their adventures after bodily death. 
At the other extreme end of the scale we may take note 
of the case of persons who have already on earth developed 
extrémely pure and elevated affinities. These, if the victims of 
sudden and accidental death, are as much beyond the reach of 
temptation in the shape of mediumistic currents after death 
as they would have been superior in life to the common incite- 
ments to crime. Even they, dying promaturely, have to watt, 
before’ they can be spiritually re-born; but they wait in a 
dreamless sleep beyond the regions of this earth-life and its 
attractions, and are quite out of reach of the risks with which 
this letter is concerned. 
But then how few of us are very, very good ; how few, let 
us hope, utterly, utterly vile. Certainly the majority of the 


earth-walkers I am dealing with will not come into mediumistic. 


presence, with ready-formed schemes of wickedness to work out, 
clearly defined thirsts for evil to gratify. But they will 
come, weary of waiting, and thirsting for life, amusement, and 
variety. And they may do themselves no harm, as an idle 
young man may frequent the haunts of vice to pass the time 
away, and may come out untainted. But the immense proba- 
bility is the other way; and for the earth-walkers who take 
advantage of the facilities for materialisation, the probability is so 
great that it hasalmost passed intothe regions of accomplished fact. 

Of course, it does not follow that every person,who has helped 
to sit for materialisations even, has been an accomplicein work- 
ing such havoc with human souls as that I have been describing. 
In this study of occult philosophy one takes no step forward 
without finding the horizon of the unknown widen out twice as 
fay as one has advanced. Nature, which seemed a small thing 
to the ancients, has widened out before the inquiries of science 


until we have come to: know of suns 300 times the size of our 


own, of distances from which the light takes 50,000 years to reach 
us, and, in the other direction, of living creatures so minute that 
they are but faintly visible threads in the field of a microscope 


which shows the blood corpuscles, themselves perhaps the | 


8,000th of an inch in diameter, tumbling about like 
boulders in a torrent. So with the occult secrets 
‘of Nature’s processes. The further one penetrates into the 
labyrinth, the more complex become the ramifications of its 
colonades. I have learned, for example, this fact about 
materialisations which has been set forth above, the fact which 
connects them with the case of disembodied Egos of persons who 
have died sudden and violent deaths. But, doubtless, there 
are multiplicities of other facts which might be learned about 
‘them, of which, as yet, I know nothing, and the bearing of 
which’ might be to shew that materialisations are some- 
times due to quite a different kind of combination. 
But the discoveries in occult science we may be able to make in 
the future will most assuredly not militate against the force of 
the discoveries we have made in the past. We have learned 
enough to be sure of that—sure that when we thoroughly under- 
stand what our teachers mean to say, we may safely fit that 
stone into the foundation of the edifice we are constructing, and 
gemert it down. And what I have just ,been telling you is no 
‘ amplification of what I have been told—no theory partly woven 
out of my own speculations. I have, so to speak, chapter and 
vorse for every statement I have made, and for every tint with 
which I have coloured it. A. P. §. 
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SUPERSENSUOUS PERCHPTION AT A DISTANCE. 


To the Editor of *‘ Licut.” 
Sir,—-Permit me to thank my distinguished friend Dr. Gilbert 


for his interesting story which you have reprinted in the last 


number of “ Licut.” The evidence on which the statement rests 
is, unfortunately, such as would be inconclusive to a sceptical 
public, and I am afraid there is now no hope of obtaining any 
stronger evidence of this particular incident. It corroborates 
however, a similar story that I met with at Bristol some few 
years ago ; the story is as follows :— | OO 
A lady was walking over Clifton Suspension Bridge in 
company with her husband, one summer evening. As they 
approached the opposite side of the river the lady drew 
her husband’s attention to a gentleman hurriedly walking 
down to the river side, remarking how like his appéar- 
ance was to her brother (whom I will call Jack), then in 
India, As they were watching him he looked up, seemed to 
recognise them, and hastened back as if to get on to the bridge. 
Anxious to see who it could be, they ran to the end of the 
bridge and made their way towards the stranger. As he 
approached them, they both exclaimed, “Why it must be Jack ;” 
and the next moment, “It is Jack!” for he too had seen them, 
and was waving his hand in token of recognition. . Astonished 
at his sudden appearance they: rushed forward to greet: him, 
some obstacle intervened whereby he was suddenly hidden from 


their-sight, and to their amazement he did not re-appear. Upon 


reaching the spot where he vanished a fruitless search was 
made, and the conviction was naturally left on the mind of the 
lady that hor brother was dead and this was his apparition. Her 
husband laughed at her fears, saying someone was. playing them 
a trick, but she, feeling assured the next mail would bring news 
of her brother’s death, noted the time and date of this singular 
apparition. The next mail arrived and with it a letter from her 
brother, who seemed perfectly well ; other letters followed, the 
lady felt her husband must have been right, and the incident 
was forgotten. Two or three years later her brother returned 
home, and one evening, when on a. visit to his sister, turning 
over the pages of his journal, he remarked, “ That entry re- 
minds me of an odd thing that happened to me one afternoon. 
After lunch I made myself comfortable in an easy chair in my 
bungalow when suddenly I found myself at Clifton Suspension 
Bridge. Looking up I saw, as distinctly as I see you now, you 
and your husband crossing it. You saw me, apparently, and ran 
to meet me when something got in the way and I lost sight of 
you. The next thing I remember was my servant trying to 
arouse mo from the deep sleep into which I must have fallen. 
The thing was so vivid that I could not believe I was in India, 
and, unable to get the impression out of my head, jotted down 
a note of it in my diary.” This led to a comparison of dates. on 
both sides, when exact accordance was found. . | 
Unfortunately, this story, as it stands, is of no value for the 
purpose the Society for Psychical Research has in view. For 


though I was assured the facts occurred as I have narrated them, . 


my informant could not give me the present address of the 
people to whom the incident occurred, and after spending some 
time ‘in a fruitless search in the neighbourhood of their last 
address~Redland, Bristol—I gave up the hopeless quest. 
Possibly some of your readers may be able to substantiate the 
story or give the true version of it and their authority. . 
Several cases have come under my notice lately of an accident 
or 4 wound in battle, e.g.,-one in the Zulu war and one in the 
present campaign, occurring to some individual, and at the same 
instant a distant friend has received an intimation of the 
occurrence, very much as if a nervous thrill had passed through 
the intervening space, awakening a response only in a 
sympathetic mind. I have, however, so far, failed. to get first- 
hand evidence of any of these recent cases,* but fortunately 
through the kindness of my esteemed friend, the Rev.. Andrew 
Jukes, I am able to give the following older casein the words of 
the lady to whom the incident occurred, and who has permitted 
me to publish it with the omission of names, which, however, 
have been given to me in full. oo 
“On the 9th of September, 1848, at the seige of Mooltan, 
Major-General R——, O.B., then adjutant of his regiment, was 
most severely and dangerously wounded, and supposing himself 
dying, asked one of the officers with him to take the ring off his 


finger and send it to his wife, who, at the time, was fully 150 
miles distant, at Ferozepore. ) 


‘On the night of the 9th of September, 1848, I was lying on 
* It would be rendering good service ifany of your correspondents could 


ivo us the accurate version of the incideot related in the Plymouth papers and 
ately quoted in all the: London journals. | eee a: 
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my bed, between sleeping 


and heard his voice saying, ‘ Take this ring off my 
‘finger, and send it to my wife.’ All the next. day I could 
not get the sight or the voice out of my mind. In due 
time 1 heard of General R—— having been severely wounded 


“in the assault on Mooltan. He survived, however, and is 


still living. It was not for some time after the seige that 1 
heard from Colonel L——, the officer who helped to carry 
General R. off the field, that the request as to the ring 


-was actually made to him, just as I had heard it at Ferozepore 
at that very time.—M.A.R. 26th August, 1882.” 
As Secretary to the Committee on Thought-Reading, 


appointed by the Society for Psychical Research, I shall be- 


extremely obliged if any of your readers will privately, or 


through your columns, supply me with additional evidence of. 


cases of supersensuous perception which may come under their 
notice.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Baprert. 
Belgrave-square, Monkstown, Dublin. . 


PRESENCH AT A DISTANCE. 
To the Editor of the. ‘* Spectator.” 


S1r,—May I add my contribution to the stories illustrative 


‘of the above, especially as my story bears some resemblance to 
that told by ‘‘ Josiah Gilbert” in your last number ? 

_ . When my father, Mr. W. Wybergh-How, was a young man, 
he left his home, which was at Isell, near Cockermouth, to 
settle in Shrewsbury, one of his two sisters accompanying him. 


. After some time he re-visited Cumberland with his sister, stay- 


ing with his father, the Vicar of Isell. They had arranged to 


leave on a certain Monday, and to spend that night with a. 


former governess, who was married to a Mr. Forrest, and lived 
at Everton. On the Sunday, after church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wybergh, my father’s uncle and aunt, who lived at Isell Hall, 
told them they had invited a party of young people for the 
‘Monday night, and would not hear of their leaving that day. 
They were persuaded to stay, but could not write to Mrs. Forrest, 


there being no post which would reach her sooner than they 


‘themselves would on Tuesday night. The party was a very 
merry one, a large number of their old friends being there. The 
only fact I need name at present is that a Miss Fenton, a young 
lady who had lately lost her mother and was in deep mourning, 
sat most of the evening alone upon a sofa, not joining in the 
amusements of the rest. My father and his sister reached 
Everton by the coach on Tuesday night, and when they ex- 
plained the reason of their delay Mrs. Forrest told them, when 
the coach had come in the night before without them, she had 


gone to bed, and had dreamed it was a party for which they had 


stayed, and that she had dreamt of being there. 4 little later; 


while they wero at supper, she said she must tell them her 


‘dream, as it was so wonderfully vivid ; and first of all, she told 
them who were there. As she had been governess at the Vicar- 
age, she knew all the neighbours, so this excited little surprise. 
She then, however, went on to describe the most minute cir- 
cumstances of the evening, saying she had seen them all dressed 
up in fancy dresses and dancing about in them ; that they had 
got a dirty round table into tho drawing-room, and were eating 
something out of a bowl upon it (they hada syllabub, and some 
one saying it must be eaten from a round table, one was sent 
for from the kitchen) ; that old Mr. and Mrs. Wybergh and old 
Mr. and Mrs. How, who were playing cards in the inner draw- 
ing-room, came in and asked what they were doing, and were 
not allowed to come to the round table or taste the bowl ; with 
other minute details. Mrs. Forrest had told her husband the 
dream early in the morning in bed, and had afterwards told her 
‘children, one’of whom corrected her in her narrative, saying— 
“Qh, mamma ! you told us so-and-so this morning,” the correc- 
tion being the true version of what had occurred. My father 
and his sister were very greatly startled and astounded as Mrs. 
Forrest went on, but were still more so when she ended by 
.saying, ‘ And I was sitting all the evening on the sofa, by the side 
of a young widow lady !” This was the only mistake ; but years 
afterwards I met this Jady (then Miss Fenton), and we spoke of 
this wonderful dream, and she told me it was not so very far 
from being all true, for she was at the time engaged to be married, 
and did marry very shortly, and her husband died on their way 
out to India directly afterwards. —I am, Sir, &c., 
| W. WaLsHAM BEDFORD, 
Bishop Suffragan for East London. 


A meeting of' the Council of the C.A.8. will be held at Great 
Fiussell-street on Monday next, at 6.30 p.m. 


LIGHT. 


and waking, when I distinctly saw 
my husband being carried off the. field, seriously wounded, 
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MISS WOOD’S MATERIALISATIONS. © 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


Sim,—Mr. Podmore’s letter does not seem to me to advance 
in any way a somewhat fruitless controversy. There is no desire 
on my part to prolong a discussion to no purpose ; I only write 
now to express regret that, from relying rather on a verbal 
statement of Mr. Podmore’s crawling feat, than his own written 
words, I misrepresented him. He did get back intothe meshes ; 
but, I think, still that the word difficu'ty better expresses the 
manner of his egress and ingress than ease. Also, it seems to 
me, that if Mr. Podmore will consider the matter fairly and 
measure the distance between the curtain and the opening 
through which Miss Wood must have retreated crawling, had she 
personated, he will find that my idea, that she must have crawled 
backwards, is not quite so absurd as he suggests. — 

I observe that the séances with Miss Wood are to be resumed, 


| and regret being unable to attend them. IfI might make a 
'| suggestion in the interests alike of Spiritualism, and of Miss 
| Wood and other mediums; I would advise that the sittings 
should be held under such conditions that the form of the 


medium and the materialised Spirit should be visible to the 
circle. To insure this, perhaps, several fruitless sittings, and 
much patience on the part of the sitters, would be necessary. 
Patience is, it seems to me, much needed among Us. We are 
all too eager to get phenomena—the result being the opening of 
the door to chicanery. T.G.P. 


MIND-READING. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


Sm,—The following may interest your readers who study 
mind-reading :— 

Last Thursday evening a gentleman came to me to be 
mesmerised. He is of sanguine temperament, and complained 
of torpid circulation and want of nervous tone. After a few 
passes, as he lay on the couch, he went into what seemed 
ordinary deep sleep. As I sat, continuing the passes, the idea 
of my friend Dr. Dixon came into my mind in reference to the 
topic of some correspondence I had had recently with him, and 
I continued to think about him until the patient awoke, which 
was at the end of twenty minutes. The first thing he then said 
was that he had been dreaming of Dr. Dixon, and of his visiting 
his children, which, he said, he did when anything ailed them. 
Dr. Dixon’s name had not been mentioned by me nor by my 
patient, nor indeed had it been on any previous occasion. 

It seems to mo that I transmitted to his mind the idea of 
a personality which was in my own at the time, and that this is 
a case of transmission of idea without any suggestion. 

ADOLPHE DIDIER. 

10, Berkeley-gardens, Kensington. . 

P.8.—Dr. Wyld, in ‘‘Liaut,” for September 9th, thinks 
that mind-reading is associated with mediumship. My patient 
is decidedly mediumistic.—A.D. ee 


APPARITION SEEN BY TWO PERSONS AT ONOE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Sir,—The following account is interesting, as affording 
authentic evidence of the apparition of a person seen by two 
witnesses at once, within half an hour of his death. 
Mrs. Bennett, of Edward-street, Stone, the writer of the 
letter, who was then living at the village of Weston, near 
Stafford, authorises me to publish the account with her name. 
She in unable to give me the date, but I believe it took place 
about 20 years ago. ” rca 
‘My daughter, Annie, and I,” she says, “‘ had been drinking 
tea with the late Mrs. Smith and Miss Moore, and talking 
about their brother Preston being very ill and not expected 
to recover, and were returning home in the evening, when 
between the little wicket which opens out of the Vicarage field 
aud Mrs. Newbold’s house, we met the identical man in face, 
form, and figure, dressed as he was always wont ; slouched hat, 
old frock coat, open in front, knee-breeches and gaiters, with 
a long stick. He passed so near us that we shrank aside to 
make way for him. As soon as we got to Mrs. Newbold’s she 
exclaimed, ‘So Preston Moore is dead!’ when-we both 
answered ina breath, ‘Oh, no, we have just seen him?” 
It was found, in fact, that he had died about half an hour 
bofore he appeared to Mrs. Bennett and her daughter.—Iam, &c., 
a ; ' HH. Wezpawoop., 
$1, Queen Anne-sireet. rn ie 
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INSPIRATION. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaur.”’ 


_Sie,—Like your correspondent, Mr. George Barlow, “TI,” 
also, “‘ heartily agree with the late Miss Havergal’s statement 
that, when a new poem flashes across the brain, it appoars to 
come from some source altogether external to oneself—to be 
‘given,’ as she said.” Like Mr. Barlow, ‘“‘I know the exact 
feeling she described,” and I, sir, live in hope that the light— 
the illumination—which has hitherto but seldom filled my being 
will, in years to come, take up its abode with me and guide and 
‘bless my aims. And this light,—for though to outward sense, 
no light is visible, yet the sensation produced on one’s mind is 
- best described as an illumination of the mental faculties—is in 
my humble opinion no other than thought-rays proceeding from 
the minds of the poets‘of the past. . 

- Perhaps Mr. Barlow has felt so high a degree of exaltation 
when under the ‘‘divine afflatus” that tears have copiously 
moistened his cheeks, and perhaps he has at such times felt a 
power of holiness upon him, to which, normally, he is a stranger, 
and if so, he can fully understand the heartfelt gratitude of the 
poet who wrote this final verse of a magnificent Ode to Deity :-- 

‘¢ Q bliss ineffable—-O visions blest, 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Still shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast 
And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 
God ! Thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar— 
Thus seek Thy presence, Being wise and good, 


- And when the tongue is eloquent no more 

| The Soul shall speak in tears of gratitude.” 

_ Now any man or woman—or child—who has been subject to 
inspiration must know that mortal man has no power whatever 
over its flow and ebb—its time of arrival, or the period of its 
activity. Inspiration is the divine afflatus of the Greeks, and the 
Holy Spirit or Breath of Apostolic Christians ; and one need not 
be arhymester to be an inspired man. But the quality of our 
inspiration varies with the quality of mind breathed upon, and 
this. point your correspondent ‘‘ Trident” very .beautifully 
expressed in your issue of the 9th inst. Perhaps the following 
- extract from Channing's ‘‘ Life a Divine Gift” may help to 

prove the universality and mode of action of the power called 
inspiration. 

- “The higher workings of the mind—its diviner intuitions, 
its Spiritual conceptions, its apparently self-originated ideas— 
have never been explained. They come and go, we know not 
whence or whither. We may give sume account of the manner 
in which a particular train of thought was first suggested toa 
man of genius, but the life which he breathes through his ideal 
representation, the hues which he throws around it, the splen- 
dour in which he arrays it, the tone of tenderness or sublimity 
in which he embodies it, the more than lightning speed by 
which he blends it with remote conceptions, the harmony in 
which he places it with universal truth, the vital force by which 
he sends it far and deep to quicken the souls of hearers or 
readers, awaking in them new worlds of thought and feeling ; 
these are inexplicable mysteries. Philosophy cannot reveal 
their origin or modes of action. They can only be felt by 
experience. The man of genius himself in putting forth these 
powers is most conscious that he cannot command them. They 
come not at his bidding, they stay not at hia pleasure. If a 
devout man, he thanks God for these influxes of mental illumi- 
nation, as peculiar communications of His intellectual energy, and 
prays that he may be more and more open for the reception of 
these heavenly gifts.” 

- Surely this description of Channing’s own personal experi- 
ence is worthy of our serious consideration and respect, and it is 
entirely in harmony with the experience of those Spiritualist 
writers who are subject to inspiration when in their normal 
state. And I am of opinion that a higher degree of inspiration 
is attainable in the normal than in the abnormal or trance con- 
dition. Sakya-Mouni, Jesus, Paul, Socrates, Plato, and Shakes- 
peare are instances of men who, in their best moments, translated 
with but slightly diminished glory the music and wisdom of, the 
higher spheres. But they spoke and wrote as they were impelled. 
: Mr. Barlow writes :—‘‘ Miss Havergal may have loved to 
dwell upon the idea that she was a mere ‘ passive’ instrument in 

_the hands of lyric Spirits greater than she. But, however this 

.matter may commend itself’ to women singers, to me it will 
always seem that to inspire is a. greater and nobler thing than to 
be inspired ; and. to widen and augment the strength of one’s 
own personality, than to cling piteously to the skirts of number- 
less inspiring and impressing agencies.” | 

, If we examine this statement with a small degree of care 

_we find that.Mr. Barlow’s manly pride will not allow him to 
submit to the promptings of the gods, even though they number 
in their midst deified worthies such asthe author of the 


es Bhagavat Gita,” Homer, Pindar, Virgil, and Horace; yet 


surely we might (if they live) receive, without a sense of 
shame, the occasional influence of their presence. Is it 
not wnworthy pride that would urge Mr. Barlow to inspire, 
rather than be inspired? Should we not learn to thank- 
fully receive before deeming ourselves competent to give? 
And what right has Mr. Barlow to assume that the 
person conscious of inspiration, external (if I may say 
so) to himself, is one whose individuality is the reverse of 
robust? In conclusion, permit me to record the opinion that 
a writer who is subject to inspiration of a quality greatly in 
excess of his natural power of thought will always feel an 


equivalent humility in the presence of the influence upon him. 


cr her, and seeing that authors like Miss Havergal are disposed 
to offer praise and prayer for the Heavenly Gifts spoken of by 
Channing, we are precluded from believing that inspiration. is 


a power unfolding from within ourselves, and ‘without extraneous _ 
aid. It is not probable (nor is it seomly) that we fall down 


and worship ourselves. | T.0.E 


HARRY. 
By Rev. W. H. Savage. . 


Ce ES 


At the gate of Silence, | I saw him gather 
A fair boy lay : 7 From every.side. ~ 

He had fallen asleep The friends who loved him 
On a toilsome way. _ Before they died. 

The way had been hard The ed on the pansies - 
But no trace of, care Hie white hand Boe 


Was on his brow, They spoke of the places 


As he rested there. They knew of yore ; 
Some blessed dream They asked him questions 

Gave a tender grace In loving wise 3 
To the sleeping form And paid with kisses 

And the sweet boy-face. His sweet replies ; 
gat He this hand ' They talked of the home 
He lay at the gate From which he age 

Of the Silent Land They spoke the father’s, 

‘ The mother’s name. 

Then, as I waited, Then spoke the boy, . 

The mother came : 2. Amid silence deep : 
She kissed his lips, Why did they cry 

And she sobbed his name. When I fell asleep ? 


“6 Oh, it was blessed,— 
The resting from pain, 
Did they not know 
I was happy again ? 


Then the father bent 
By the sleeper’s side, 

And whispered, ‘‘ Harry !” 
No voice replied. a 


Some strange enchantment, | ‘‘I am sure that they saw it,— 


Holy and deep, The smile on my face, 
Still held the boy, And the light that came down 
In his beautiful sleep, From that beautiful place. 


While they lifted him gently | ‘‘ I wish they could see us,— 
And bore him away ; Dear Grandpa, don’t you ? 
And I stood alone And know that the best 
Where the sleeper lay. 
‘¢ Send some one to tell them . 
Send quickly, I pray ! 
I fear they are weeping, 


Then !—Was it a vision 
Came over my soul ? 


I saw the gates While I way.” 
Of Silence unroll. eo 
I saw a figure I heard his soft pleading, 
With aspect grand, Tn trance or awake ; 
Leading the boy. And I bring you the message 


| y: 
Through a beautiful land. For Harry's dear sake, 


Groraz Maoponap’s latest book—‘‘ Castle Warlock, a 


Homely Romance”—contains the two following paragraphs 
almost close together, one of them remarkable for its super- 


ficiality, the other full of meaning :— : 


‘‘The most killing poison to the imagination must be a 
strong course of Spiritualism! For myself, I am not so set 
upon entering the Unknown as to creep through the sewers of it 
to get in. would not encounter its lovers of garbage, its 
thieves, impostors, liars, plagiaries, and canaille of all sorts, 
except I could serve them. That they are on the other side, 
that they are what men call dead, is not reason for courting 
their company, taking them into my confidence, asking their 
advice. Neither do the cups of luke-warm Bible-and-water, 
which its apparently respectable inhabitants dispense, arouse in. 
me any thirst.” | 

- We. live in a universd of marvels of which we know only 
the outsides, and we render any news of these marvels incredible 
by taking the outsides for all, forgetting that the roots of the 
seen remain unseen,” sis i ame Soe ee 


They can hope for is true. - 
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SEANCES fOR INVESTIGATORS. 
Lo the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Srr,—As one of the classof,I hope, ‘honest investigators ” 
referred to by Mrs. Nichols in her letter in your last number, 
Iam sorry she did not state the terms of the proposed séances. 
It would, no doubt, be interesting to many if she would men- 
_ tion these, and also any conditions or arrangements under which 
the séances will be held. 

While I am writing, I should also like to be allowed to ex- 
press my surprise and regret to see Mrs.: Nichols, whom we are 
accustomed to look upon as one of the “ pillars of the church ” 
of Dietetic Reform, speaking of “ a man who would be unfitted 
for his daily, hourly work, by giving up his cigar or ale.” I 
know your Journal does not specially address itself to such 
questions as these, although, as part of its title, it is “devoted 
to the highest interests of humanity here and hereafter” ; but 
seéing you have admitted what many will look upon as ao 
damaging and questionable sentiment from an ‘“‘ authority” on 
such’ matters, I hope you will also admit a protest, and a query 
whether the writer means all she says. Many of your readers 
have doubtless, seen the recent emphatic declaration of the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, speaking from his own experience.—Faith- 
fully yours, INVESTIGATOR. 


MR. SAMUBL DEFRIES, OFr° SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
pee To the Editor of ‘* Liaur.” 


Srz,—As Cape Town is tho half-way station from London to 
Australia (now that the * Orient” Steamship Company’s steamers 
call here, on the outward voyage, regularly every month), we 
occasionally get a visit from staunch Spiritualists. 

On Saturday, August 5th, the steamship ‘‘ Sorrato” arrived 
and remained over Sunday, coaling. She brought Mr. Samuel 
Defries, of Sydney, N.S. W., on his return journey, who brought 
a letter of introduction from our friend, Mr. W. Eglinton, one 
of our most gifted mediums. You may be sure, with credentials 
from # pillar of the cause, I did all I could to make the short 
stay as'‘pleasant as possible. I found Mr. Defries a genuine and 
staunch worker in our cause, and gifted with considerable medial 
powers which enabled my family to enjoy a few hours’ communion 
with the unseen world, I shall always be glad to welcome any 
true and faithful friends, especially when they bring credentials 
from workors like Mr. Eglinton. We are in a passive state re- 
garding Spiritualism just now, but sfter a short time a re-action 
will set in. Many private séances are held in different parts, 
some getting good results,—Yours fratcrnally, 

Cape Town, South Africa, Berxs T, Hutcurnson, D.D S, 

August 14th, 1882. . 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES. 


Oumaenete 


DALSTON. 


: On. Thursday Evening, the 7th inst., the Dalston Associa- 
tion resumed its usual weekly meetings which will be held on 
Thursday evenings regularly, during the coming season. The 
usual session of Council was held, at which plans of action were 
discussed. The treagurer’s report shewed a deficit in the receipts 
as compared with the requirements of the Society, and it was 
deemed advisable to promote a sale of work to assist in removing 
the present liability. After the members have been consulted 
upon the matter, if the project be adopted, further particulars 
will be duly announced, The members of the association have 
been holding a series of developing circles lately, and the result 
has been the partial development of two members as mediums. 


GOSWELL HALL. 


., On Sunday morning last the members’ monthly séance was to 
have been held, but in its place a lively discussion occurred on 
the action of a certain journal in ignoring the name and existence 
of the society. After an interesting, but exceedingly animated, 
passage of arms, the mecting came to an abrupt termination on 
several individuals leaving the room. What a pity those who 
are so far advanced in the ‘‘ theory” of non-resistance do not 
shew better examples. Good work will never be done so long 
as individualism occupies, ‘‘as it does at present,” the place of 
Spiritualism. In the evening a numerous audience assembled to 
hear Mr. Veitch lecture on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Devils,” in reply 
to a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Spiritualism Unveiled” by a ‘ Con- 
ditional Immortality” apostle. Mr. Veitch most effectively shewed 
the ignorance and misrepresentations of the writer, and even 
from the Bible itself refuted the arguments used by the author 
ofthe pamphlet. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Veitch for his ‘interesting lecture, which was suitably acknow- 
ledged. Next Sunday evening Mrs. Mary Durrant will occupy 
the-platform and deliver a lecture on the séances held with Miss 
Wood, and the recent criticisms thereon,—Rxs-Facta, . 


QUEBEC HALL. 

The visitors to this Hall were interested on Sunday evening 
by an address by Mr. MacDonnell on “‘ Our Civilization of the 
19th Century,” preceded by the usual Scripture reading and a short 
poem composed for the occasion, shewing that progression 
requires previous destruction. After eulogising all the depart- 
ments of knowledge, science, art, and inyention, and their 
organisations, a severe criticism was passed on the barbarisias 
still prevailing amongst us, including drinking, smoking, 
hypocrisy, &c. The speaker fully availed himself of the — 
opportunity to denounce all such evils as contrary to the spirit 
of the century, and strongly urged the duty of individual action © 
in sustaining everything that is true and right; and referred — 
particularly to our duty to labour for the young. Some good 
speeches were afterwards made, and an agreeable evening was 
spent, —Cor. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 7 
NeEwcasTLe.—Our leaders at Newcastle are doing fairly good 
work at the present time toward disintegrating the movement In - 
the district, for what with their persistent efforts to doctrinise 
us, their intolerant one-sidedness, and the unpleasant method 
they have of reminding everyone disagreeing with their 
idiosyncrasies of thought that they are ‘‘ but half-educated ” and 
‘‘ignorant people,” consequently unfit to be considered, they » 
are driving one-half of the people out of the movement. The 
membership of the N.S.E.S. is being rapidly reduced, and 
already rumours are afloat that the furniture of the hall may 
have to be sold. The committee have been compelled to 
dispense with the services of Mr. Michael Chambers, the 
ey who some time ago was procured to fill the office of 
Miss Wood. For some time great dissatisfaction has been 
expressed concerning the manifestations. Whenever any manifes- 
tations have occurred either the door of the cabinet has 
been left open, or if fastened, the gauze has been broken, or ° 
the top has been lifted off. What at length led to his removal _ 
was the fact that the managers of the circle discovered that the _ 
screws had been tampered with in such a manner as to enable | 
the person inside to unscrew the cabinet so as to be able. to. 
get out and back again. : 
GATESHEAD.—Last Sunday morning Mr. J. J. Morse, 
trance orator of London, discoursed to a good: company upor , 
‘‘ Spiritualism ; Free or Fettered.” The lecture was well timed | 
and very appropriate at the present juncture. In the evening 
Mr. Morse again lectured, his subject being, ‘‘ Spiritual | 
Spiritualism.” The hall was packed to suffocation withSpiritualists 
from all parts of the surrounding district, who expressed the. 
greatest satisfaction at having the opportunity of listening to Mr. 
Morse, and the lecture was considered to be one of the best ever 
heard from him ; fertunately, it was taken down by a reporter, 
and in due course will be published. On the Monday evening 
Mr. Morse delivered a lecture upon one of the social problems of 
the hour, ‘‘ Labour, its Duty, Dignity, and Destiny.” Again 
the hall, as on Sunday, was filled. The lecturer secured from 
his hearers expressions of their warmest appreciation. At the . 
close Mr. W. H. Robinson moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Morse, which was ably seconded and supported by Mr. H. A, 
Kersey and our treasurer, and was enthusiastically carried 
by the audience. Mr. Henry Burton, president of the society, 
officiated as chairman at each lecture, and on the Sunday even- | 
ing Mr. H. A. Kersey read a fine extract from the worka of 
Hudson Tuttle. —NorTHUMBRIA. : 


WORK: OF THE COMING WHEE. 
LONDON. 7 

Sunday, September 17.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 am. 7 pm.,, 
Address, Mrs. Durrant. (See advertisement.) ; 
September 17.—Quebec Hall, 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr, 

J.J. Morse. (See advertisement. ) | 
‘Tuesday, September 19.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
; Finance Meeting, 6 p.m. Monthly Council Meoting, 
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6.30 p.m. | | | 
- September 19.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, | 
Mr. Wilson. (See advertisement.) 


Thursday, September 21.—Dalston Association. Usual Weekly 
Meeting of Members, 7.30 p.m. 


PROVINCES. 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


Societies advertising in ‘‘ Liaur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 7 


Mr. J. J. Morse’s Apporntments.—Lonpon: Sundays, 
September 17th, Quebec Hall; 24th, Goswell Hall; also 
October 8th and 22nd. CarpirF: Sunday, October 18th 
kproba >). KEIGHLEY : Sunday, October 29th.—For terms and 
ates, ii Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E, : 
—[Advt.j  .. a 2s 2 Se Re - 


| Light: 


AJ ournal devoted to the Highest Interests of Humanity, both Here and Hereafter 


ss Licxt! More Liaat!"—Goethe, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by by ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The Journal of Science has now completed a candid and 
temperate notice of Mr. Sinnett’s Occult World. The writer 
deals with the evidences of extraordinary power, such as the 
creation of the cup and saucer at Simla by Madame Blavatsky, 
fairly, and in a judicial spirit. He considers that the narrative 
must be accepted as a record substantially accurate of a real 
occurrence. He puts aside the supposition of an elaborate 
fraud as ‘literally bristling with difficulties,” and arrives at the 


- conclusion that ‘‘ the cup and saucer.were produced in the earth 


where found, py an agency to us inconceivable.” This is a 
startling concession when it is considered from what quarter it 
comes. We are so accustomed to find the inexplicable or the 
unexplained treated by open science as the impossible, especially 
in the case of psychical phenomena, that this candid consideration 


of an antecedently incredible statement is as startling as it 


is welcome. 


But wonderful as this display of power unquestionably was, 
the multiplication of such marvels to the utmost extent would 
have little effect on certain minds. The feats of the juggler bear 
so close a, resemblance on the surface to these displays of occult 


_ power that many minds will refuse to regard them as any valid 


evidence of more than clever trickery. The unearthing of 


_oerockery where no crockery ought to be, the production of tea- 


pots from unlikely places, are strikingly akin to the average con- 
juring trick, the cooking of an omelette in a hat, or the finding 
of a large doll in the pocket of sorne nervous young gentleman. 
There is a superficial similarity between them that cannot be 
overlooked. Nor, when the absolute genuineness of the feats is 
conceded, can they be regarded by the most friendly critic as 
suitable or convincing evidence of the existence of persons who 
claim, not only a superior knowledge, but also a higher 
sanctity and a purer philanthropy than that which inferior 
mortals can boast. Open science may not be able to 
create crockery as occult science can, but it can, at least, 


point to a long list of successes won in the field of 


investigation and research ; to inventions which have extended 
our knowledge of Nature, and to contrivances which have 
ameliorated the lot of countless myriads of our fellow-men. I 
am far from saying that these Adept Brothers, of whom I know 
so little, do not spend themselves in some measure in the service 
of humanity, any more than I would say that the benefits con- 
ferred on us by the intervention of superior spiritual beings on 
our earth are incommensurate with reasonable expectation. But 
it is not to be denied that what the outer world knows of the 
results in both cases is somewhat calculated to provoke the 
ridicule of the sceptic. It is fair to say that Mr. Sinnett’s book 
gives some letters from one of these Adepts, which contain 
some noble thoughts, and we.are indebted to Spiritual sources 
for some glimpses of a higher philosophy than most of us 
possessed before. But, after all, it is the creation of crockery 
and the displacement, of furniture that make most impression on 
the average Philistine. 


On this point the Reviewer has some pertinent observations. 
Koot Hoomi makes a strong point of his reticence, for the life- 
time of a man would not. suffice to. convince a whole .world 


of sceptics. He is not anxious to convince any man. He 
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wraps himself up in hisown virtue, and hardly condescends to 


hold the door ajar. It is, of course, merely idle to prescribe to. 


persons who assume this attitude any course of conduct towards 
the outer world. But I entirely appreciate the words of the 
Reviewer when he points out that such feats, so like mere 
jugglery, are by no means the best evidence of superior know- 
ledge. ‘‘ Suppose the Brotherhood were to say, ‘Point your 
telescope to such and sucha spot in the heavens, and you will 
find a planet as yet unknown to you, having such and such 
elements’ or, ‘ Dig into the earth in such a place, and you will 
find a mineral containing a metal new to your science: its 
atomic weight, its specific gravity, &c., are so-and-so.’. . . Such 
or similar proofs not of superior power, but of higher knowledge, 
would not increase any man’s facilities for evil-doing.” Rather, 
I may add, would they increase the store of human knowledge, 
and prove incontestably the presence among us of some beings 
wiser and more beneficent than we. But, as the Reviewer points 
out, we search in yain for any such evidence, ‘‘ Till some 
foothold of this kind is given us, it is useless to bid us join the 
Theosophical Society or change our ‘mode of life.’ Teachings 
so indefinite we are compelled to reject, not indeed ‘ super- 
ciliously,’ but sadly,” It is impossible to find any reasonable 
fault with such an attitude. It is true that the Adept Brothers 
pose as men reluctant to open the door of knowledge to any 
but the most patient and persistent appeal made by one who has 
proved himself a worthy postulant. That is anattitude incom- 
patible with some steps lately taken. Too much or too little 
has been said in their name, and the result is bewilderment 
and confusion. 


Mr. J. W. Slater, in the same number, has a very interest- 
ing and suggestive paper on ‘‘Odours and their Recognition.” 
What is the attraction that a rich perfume has for most men; 


what the irritating repulsion exercised by a foul odour over 


persons especially of sensitive organisation? Nothing har- 
monises (if I may use a word that is degenerating into slang) 
some people so much as sweet perfumes ; not the blended beauty 
of a rich painting, nor the melody of perfect music. For some 
years I was familiar with the power of sweet odours in inducing 
a feeling of placidity and repose. 1 was a regular attendant at a 
circle where this method of harmonising us was adopted by the 
unseen friends who came to us. Waves of scent-laden air swept 
round and round our heads and over our hands, and liquid 
perfume fell frequently and in profusion on the table-cloth. So 
marked was this that the room in which our meetings were held 
never lost the sweet smell, and I well remember the delightful 
odour which greeted me on one occasion on going into it after it 
had been shut up for some months. These abnormal perfumes 
did for us what music does for most circles. They induced that 
sense of calm repose and delight which, probably because it is 
the farthest from discord and unrest, is the most favourable 
for what Dr. Beard would call the great psychical or spiritual 
delusion. Strange that in the calmest mood of pleasurable 
quiet, when least distracted and most himself; man should: be 
most deceived, deluded, and misled. Strange, if true. 


I remember, too, as I have already recorded here, how, by 
some subtle chemistry that, which was a fragrant perfume, was 
changed into an intolerable stench. The discord of our mental 
states was expressed by the odour that filled the room. By some 
inexplicable Spirit-chemistry the inharmoniousthoughts expressed 
themselves in that disagreeable odour. That which had no 
objective existence when we formed our circle, became the 
objective and palpaBle expression of our inner thoughts. Is not 
this proof of the intimate connection that exists between the 


members of a circle, the medium, and the manifestations? Does 
it not shew that like causes produce like results; and: that 
harmony must precede any satisfactory or agreeable. mani-. 


festation of Spirit-power? This comes out, too, in the con- 


‘troversy respecting Miss Wood’s séances—a cantroversy on 
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which a lurid light has been cast by the Peterborough exposure. 
It is to no purpose that we spend our time .in speculating 
whether or not certain phenomena are or may conceivably be 
true and genuine. No sitting should ever be held under con- 
ditions which admit of such speculative guesses at truth. Tosts 
should be absolute, or should not'be,employed. ‘‘C.C.M.” is 
right as to tests. Mr. ‘Podmore is right too. 
never pretended that I regard it as probable or even 
possible to obtain the best phenomena under conditions 
of prescribed test, which are not compatible with the 
perfect’ comfort of thé medium, and which in themselves 
must imply some doubt as to his (integrity. I have pre- 
ferred always to adopt the method recommended by “ C.C.M.” 
But I have tried to point out that any tests which are employed 
. Should be complete ; and, with a view to extending our 
knowledge of the modus operandi, as well as for our more simple 
satisfaction, I still think no condition of observation is so good 
as 2, clear view of the medium during the whole séance. 


There is one difficulty in adopting ‘‘ O.C. M.’s” advice to “‘sub- 
mit, if necessary, to imperfect conditions of observation, treating 
as of no account any phenomena which do not make 
up for this usual defect and carry conviction by their own spon- 
taneous cogency and character,” and this is a serious one for the 
future compiler of evidence. No circle of which I have ever been 
a member would unanimously agree as to what was or was not 
‘‘indisputably genuine.” This comes home to me just now, 
for the various records that I have sifted in collecting evidence 
for materialisation are bewildering from the very fact that no 
reader can now tell the exact value of the testimony 80 given. 
The Spiritualist journals, in ‘‘C.C.M.’s” contemplated case 
would be filled with conflicting records, and it would be im- 
possible in the strife of tongues to get at any fair conception of 
what really had taken place. A would write to say what he had 
seen, and B would rejoin that it was pure fancy on A’s part. 
© would point out that the medium might conceivably have 
done so-and-so, and D would wax virtuously indignant and 
vituperative over the unmanly attack on the character of an 
&c., &c. And so it would go on, till (as we have seen in 
other cases) two mutually irritated camps were formed, one who 
regarded the medium as a long-suffering martyr—the other as 
a probable trickster ; one who believed everything ; the other 
who believed nothing (except what was in accord with precon- 
ceived opinion). Thisis surely a consummation devoutly to be 
deprecated. In private circles the method usually adopted is 
that advocated by “C.C,M;” in mixed circles tests of some kind 
must be used. I desire only that they should be complete, 
though I have no hope of any being devised so satisfactory as to 
exclude all doubt from all minds. And, in view of these per- 
petual exposures, [ am by no means sure that any public and 
promiscuous circles should be encouraged to seek for such 
phenomena. 


The appeal that ‘‘ 0.C.M.” makes to the Physical Phenomena 
Committee of the Society for Psychical Research is one that 
touches a very important matter. I believe that nothing will 
be easier than for that Committee to pursue a long series of 
investigations under conditions so devised that nothing 
can take place. It is not unlikely that a fear of such 
conditions will make it very difficult to persuade mediums 
.to give them opportunity of investigation. Private mediums 
will not submit to the elaborate system of testing. Public 
mediums have before their eyes the fear of failure. It will be 
hard, perhaps impossible, for them to get good results, 
and then investigators or Spiritualists generally will say 
.“ Ah! yes ; his power is failing ; he sat for the Committee of 
the Society for Psychical Research and got nothing. Better go 
to someone else?” And so the trade would depart, and they who 
live by it naturally fear and hesitate. It is a delicate question ; 
for the absence of all tests. and the trusting of the unseen agents 
to tell us when they can dispense with such and such conditions, 
is risky. I, for one, do not believe that all the illusion, decep- 
tion, and what we roughly call fraud, i.¢., the elements of 
misconception as well as of deception, come from this side only. 
I have said repeatedly, and I maintain the opinion, that such 
demonstrably come, in cases which I have known, from a source 
other than the medium. I have seen, after watching a particular 
manifestation over and over again under conditions which were 
good enough for any reasonable being, the same phenomenon 
Sierra in such a way as to suggest the most obvious and 
oolish attempt at trick, such as no sane man would attempt. 


And this has been Spirit-trickery. We cani coi reckon without 
the intelligent operator, but all difficultios will not vanish by 


 Jeaving all in his power, ‘¢ML A, (Oxon.)” 


I have 


MISS WOOD'S “EXPOSURE.” 
v. Lo the Editor of “ Liaxt.” 
Sm,—You have given insertion to two letters from Peter- 
borough, alleging that I was seized personating ‘‘ Pocha.” 


_I went alone to Peterborough and Stamford, among people _ - 


who were entire strangers to me, in consequence of a pressing 
invitation from a Mr. Catling, at whose house I suffered such 
uncalled-for and brutal treatment. 

I will leave my friends and the public to criticise the state- 
ments made by Messrs. Catling and McKinney, and to draw 
their own inferencés, bearing always in mind that not a single 
friend of mine was present at the sitting in question, and that 
the reports have, of course, been made as strong as possible 
against me. In consequence of representations made to me of 
the poverty of the cause at Peterborough, I consented to help 
them by foregoing one half of my usual fee and expenses 
(I need not mention that the Peterborough Spiritualists (7) 
retained the other half also). . My conditions are well known. 
I never guarantee any phenomena; neither have I ever 
guaranteed or advanced any theory as to their origin. I only 
undertake to sit, and have always insisted that the circle of 
sitters should adopt a test, with the choice of which I make 
a rule not to interfere. I merely trust to their honour to 
obey my conditions after I comply with theirs. I think I have 
sufficient friends in the cause who will publish accounts of the 
phenomena, obtained through me, and I do not think I need 
to ask the editor of ‘‘Licut” to give my friends the same 
facility for expressing their opinions as he has done to my > 
detractors. | ie 

‘I think it will not be denied by my bitterest. enemies that I 
have always been anxious to do service to Spiritualism. I have 
sat thousands of times, with of course varying results, and when- 
ever I have been requested, either through poverty of the 
sitters or for the benefit of a society's funds, to attend free of 
charge, I have invariably complied. It is very difficult for 
me to ‘‘ keep a brave heart still” when I see inserted in a 
periodical of the Spiritual movement such violent attacks and 
misrepresentations, the date of which, compared with the date 
of the issue of the paper itself, shews that no verification of any 
kind has been attempted before the insertion. How can thi 
further the cause of truth? Again, this happens immediately 
after a prolonged correspondence about tests in which my name 
has been freely used, not altogether to my satisfaction, ahd 
makes the burden hard for me to bear. 

Mr. McKinney says I objected to what he calls the ‘‘ reason- 
able test’ of a piece of tape sewn around each of my wrists, 
the ends to be held by sitters. This is put by him in such a way 
as to constitute a perversion of the truth. The fact is that two 
or three days before, in the course of conversation, such a test was 
mentioned, but I recommended its non-application, as I thought 
that the sitters holding the tapes might, through their inexpe- 
rience of such phenomena, jerk my wrists and injure me during 
any possible manifestation ; but I offered to have my wrists 
sewn in the manner suggested, the ends of the tape to be sealed 
on both wall and floor in view of the circle. . 

I have sat under every possible ‘‘ reasonable test” for years, 
including sitting outside the cabinet as a member of the circle, 
with successful results, and in conclusion I offer to sit either 
three times or such a number of times as a national representa- 
tive committee of Spiritualists may judge proper, and under 
such conditions as may be decided upon unanimously by them, 
free of charge, and will stand or fall by the final result. it is not 
improbable that once my innocence is publicly established in 
such a manner in the minds of Spiritualists I shall retire from a 
field of labour where I have received so many hard knocks, and 
where so little consideration has been shewn to one who has 
never evinced any selfish pretensions, but has always done her 
best to help forward the cause by whatever. time, labour, and 
money she could devote.—Yours, &c., Woop. 

September 16th, 1882. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Sir,—It is with deep regrot that I observe you publish a 
one-sided statement of a so-called ‘‘ exposure” of Miss C. E. 
Wood. However, I am optimist enough to hope that her 
innocence will shine clear through all misrepresentations. 
Messrs. Cado, Catling and Co. have certainly proved one thing 
very clearly, if confession may be’considered proof. They have — 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that not only are they devoid 
of honour and the sentiments of English hospitality, but that 
they are also in crass ignorance of the simplest laws necessary 
to the production of what is called ‘‘ materialisation.” 

For myself, I say that I have had such proof of genuine psychic 
power exercised through the mediumship of Miss Wood that 
the Peterborough reports do not shake my confidence a hair’s 
breadth. © 

I think Miss Wood very much to blame for putting herself 
in the power of people without a previous inquiry into their 
permonal characters. For instance, Iam told that Oade came 
from Stamford to seize the ‘‘form”; that he boasts of having 
done it before to other mediums, and of his intention to do it 

. This class of sitter is unsatisfactory, to put it mildly. 

There seems to have been a general scuffle by Mr. McKinney’s 
account, during which Cade hustled Miss Wood from her chair 
and discovered (?) the muslin wrapped round her. Yet, hey presto! 
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two minutes elapse,in fact just sufficient time for Mr. McKinney 
to ‘* turn round,” and Miss Wood is completely attired in her 
black dress ‘and the muslin has disappeared, ‘‘ hidden in her 
dress.” More brutal hustling takes place, and the spoils of the 
fight are divided among the brave and gallant defenders of the 
truth. I take. their own statement as my basis. 

In another report they say her boots were off, and that Miss 
Wood bit and kicked, but they do noé say she wore shoes at the 
sitting and that they tried to put on her boots the next morning, 
before she was partly restored from the state of unconcious- 
ness they had thrown her into. Again, if we are to have 
scientific evidence of what took place, may I ask if Mr. Cade 
hunself was searched, especially as he professes to be a medium, 
and came ‘‘deliberately planning a deception ” and to break 
what gentlemen consider as binding as an oath—his word not 
to evade conditions ? 

And now, sir, may I just allude to the past correspondence 
about tests, &c., in connection with Miss Wood’s séances, 
merely to say that I entirely agree with those who say 
that insufficiently ascertained results ought never to be 
published in the columns of a paper such as yours, either 
for or against mediumship. Such reports only give rise 
to bad feeling on either side. Witness the present in- 
stance, where it is difficult to write dispassionately, and the 
correspondence before referred to, some of which you were com- 
pelled to hold back from publication. I am an advocate of 
circles of ‘‘ Inght and Sweetness,” and trust Miss Wood will not 
hold back from her intention to develope “ direct writing ” in 
the light. I will give you two instances. I have just sat with 


her, her left hand and my right hand being joined across a table 


in full light of a large lamp, not turned down in the least. On 
her open right hand I placed one of my business cards, drawn 
from a sheaf in my card-case ; on the top of the card a, piece of 
pencil an inch long. Ithen placed my left hand under the hand 
holding the card and pencil, in such manner that each of my 
fingers felt a corresponding finger of Miss Wood’s hand. We 
then carefully, so as not to allow the pencil to 
roll off; placed the hands occupied by the _ card 


' and pencil under the edge of the table. In a couple of minutes 


@ signal came through my right hand clasping her left hand on 
the top of the table, that the card was written on; and such 
proved to be the fact. The card was covered with the writing 
of a private message to myself, referring to forgotten circum- 
stances in my career. I then lowered the light of the lamp, first 
clasping both Miss Wood’s hands in mine, our joined hands to- 
gether touching the lamp, and in a flash of time a blank card 
‘lying on the table was covered with a characteristic communica- 
tion from ‘‘ Pocha,” addressed also to myself. Our hands never 
unclasped between the interval of the commencement of the 
tests and their completion. The cards were mine. Miss Wood 
had never before seen them. I subsequently obtained two 
other similar cards, asking Miss Wood and myself to sit in the 
light for these manifestations. I will no longer trespass upon 
your space except to say that Miss Wood is at Cardiff, and if she 
will kindly prolong hier stay here we will do our best—in this I 
speak for the Cardiff Society—to produce harmonious and agree- 
able phenomena in as much light as we can.—Yours fraternally, 
Wiiitam Paynter. 


To the Editor of *‘ Licut.” 


Srz,—I have read the correspondence with regard to Miss 
ood in your current number without much surprise. Will you 
kindly allow me space for some remarks on it ? 
is exposure of trickery on the part of a -well-known 
medium, by a gentleman who is a believer in Spiritualistic 
phenomena, corroborated by other gentlemen who hold the same 
views, is very interesting and ought to be utilised to its utmost. 
e have a series of facts the careful investigation of which 
ought to add something definite to our knowledge of Spiritual- 
istic phenomena. 
1st. Miss Wood personated ‘‘ Pocha.” 
2nd. Dr. and Mrs. Nichols, sitting alone with Miss 


_ Wood, in their own house, saw the form of a tall man standing 


behind Miss Wood. (Vide Mrs. Nichols’ letter in ‘‘ Licur” of 
September 2nd.) 
_ 8rd. ‘‘Pocha” spoke through Miss Wood at this sitting, 
and so did the ‘‘tall man,” the latter giving to Mrs. Nichols 
the name of a friend whom he said he saw standing by her. 

4th. At a subsequent sitting held by Mrs. Nichols in-her 
house, at which a‘‘great sceptic” was present, ‘‘ Pocha” appeared 
in her usual form, then became as small as a ‘‘ goose,” and whilst 
she was in this condition, and lying near Mrs. Nichols’ feet, Miss 
Wood and two tall figures appeared simultaneously. 
_ bth. ‘‘Pocha” at this same sitting told a gentleman that he 
was not to smoke any more, and some days afterwards Mr. 
Eglinton, who knew nothing about this, when a cigar was offered 
to this gentleman, who called on him at his office, heard a voice 
say close to his ear, “‘ He is not to have any more tobacco,” and 
on mentioning this to ‘‘F.” was told the story of the previous 
injunction given. | 

Now, a comparison of these statements makes it evident that 
either Miss Wood is occasionally a ‘‘medium,” and occasionally, 
or probably frequently, an impostor, or that Mrs. Nichols and 


_ others are subject to very extraordinary delusions. The 


evidence of Mrs, Nichols, as also of Mr. Eglinton, is important 
in. proportion to their being conversant with Spiritualistic 


phenomena, and the value of Mr. Eglinton’s evidence is, it 
appears to me, considerably enhanced by the fact that he is 
constantly employed in dry office work, being a partner in a 
firm, and so is less likely than many to become a victim to his 


own imagination. 


If Dr..and Mrs. Nichols, Mr. Eglinton, and those who were 
present at the sitting recorded by Mrs. Nichols, will allow this 
matter, as it came before them, to be thoroughly sifted, and 
the result published in ‘‘ Licut,” and if possible, in other 
papers in which the record of Miss Wood’s exposure has ap- 
peared, they will be worthy of the most grateful thanks of all 
students of the science of Spiritualism. : 


In saying this, I am quite aware that I am asking these 


ladies and gentlemen to make a great sacrifice of personal feeling 
for the good of others, but I take it that this is a thing which 
all who earnestly study Spiritualism must hold themselves pre- 
pared to do. | : 


If such a serious investigation as I propose resulted in the. 


weight of testimony being in favour of these ladies and gentle- 
men not being subject to delusions, and of the sitting with Miss 
Wood having been conducted in precisely the manner conveyed by 
Mrs. Nichols’ letter of the 2nd September, then I think it must 
be conceded that in Miss Wood certain so called ‘‘ medium- 
istic ’’ phenomena are developed at times, and that as a means of 


livelihood she supplements them by trickery. 


If this were once fairly well established, I should propose 
that Miss Wood be engaged by a select circle of students, and 
be studied upon with the greatest care. It appears to me that 
such.a circle would be prosecuting its investigations under 
exceptionally good conditions. The fact of the medium having. 
been convicted of trickery would remove all scruples as to.the 
most searching investigation of the phenomena.produced, and 
impose a wholesome check on the circle in the matter of 
permitting any frivolity into its conduct. 

I can see that an objection might be here urged, to the effect 
that there would be a certain antagonism between the medium. 
and the circle, which would render the conditions so unfavourable 
thet no results could be produced by sitting, but to this my 
answer would be that it would be the fault. of the circle if there 
were such antagonism ; for whether Miss Wood. be only partially 


or altogether an impostor, she is the result of the circles that 


have ‘‘ developed” her. 

. The life of professional mediums isa life of great temptation 
to evil unless the ‘‘circles” they sit with are very much in 
earnest. It can hardly be called being ‘‘ very. much in earnest ” 
if the majority of the persons composing them are satisfied to 
kiss and be kissed by the ‘‘ form ” and to talk very small talk and 
make little jokes with the phenomenal voice. 

If ‘‘ circles” had not been contented with the idea that 
they were doing their duty to themselves and the Spirits whom 
they imagined visited them, by encouraging in it a love of 
physical contact, and of trivial conversation, poor little Miss 
Wood would never have been tempted to degrade herself as she 
has done. , 

The evil which ‘‘circles” have done can be ‘to some extent 
repaired by ‘‘circles” if Miss Wood be not a complete 
impostor. If the exposure of Miss Wood had but this one 
advantage, that it awoke “Spiritualists” to feel the responsi- 


bility they, thinkingly or unthinkingly, accept in entering’ 


* circles,” it would do much good. 
The letter of ‘‘An Indian Theosophist” in your current 
number makes an apt commentary on Miss Wood’s exposure. 
' There are three things which it seems to me that all who 
attend séances ought to bear in mind. | 
Ist. That if the ‘‘ manifestations” are genuine each member 
of the circle is being brought into contact with an individual who 
is in one of three conditions as compared to himself—(a) Of a 
superior, anxious to help him, and whom it is an act of ingrati- 
tude not to aid in its endeavours by cultivating earnest and 
elevating thoughts. (b) Of an inferior whom it is his duty to 
help, and towards whom he sins grievously by not trying to 


strengthen and purify it during its short communion with him. 


(c) Of an equal, liable to the same temptations to good and evil 
as himself, and whose relations with himself lay upon him the 
same responsibility as anyone not a materialist ought to feel in 
his relations with those around him. 

2nd. That if the “ manifestations” are not genuine, any 
frivolity opens the door toa depth of moral and physical de- 
gradation not agreeable to contemplate. 

3rd. That great caution ought to be used in either accepting 
a manifestation as genuine or in attempting to expose it as an 
imposture. By accepting it one may be stultifying one’s own 
intelligence, and aiding in degrading the ‘‘ medium ” by offer- 
ing him a temptation todo wrong, and specially disgusting wrong. 
By suggesting doubts as to the genuineness until the evidence 
against it. is cumulative, one may be causing very great pain 
unjustly, and also offering a temptation to an honest but weak 
person to practise deception by suggesting that his or her honesty 
18 no protection against suspicion. . 

The study of ‘‘ Spiritualism” appears to me to have in it 
some elements of immorality such as will be found in any re- 
searches instituted by means of sentient creatures; and in enter- 
ing a “‘circle” or attempting insolated Spiritualistic experiments, 
whether the manifestations sought are moral or physical, I think 
it ought to be the aim of the student to keep a very high moral 
pressure on himself, or else he is in danger of becoming more 
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selfish and hence more cruel than if he had never attempted to 


search into the secrets which are beyond the knowledge of the 


most commonplace humanity; and if the study of Spiritualism is 
not to teach us to be less selfish and less cruel than we are it 
must surely be worse than a waste of time.—I remain, yours 
obediently, SaraH HECKFORD. 


To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 

Sir,—Allow me a word on the latest ‘‘ exposure.” Iam 
used to them, and they do not trouble me. Miss Wood has had 
one before—like Slade, Mrs. Corner, and nearly every physical 
medium I ever knew. The Davenport Brothers had their 
** exposures” like the rest. After Miss Wood’s exposure some 
months ago, she was carefully and thoroughly tested. So with 
the others. 

In the last case, Mr. Catling says :—‘‘ Miss Wood was tied 
to an arm-chair by two gentlemen.” What have they to say? 
ene with the gumption of a goose can tie any person into an 
arch-chair so that he cannot possibly get free. When the 
Brothers Davenport were tied by sailors and engineers, and the 
knots sealed, they were set at liberty in afew moments. Dr. 
Ferguson said he had repeatedly seen Ira Davenport, or his 
cou le, free in the circle, and a moment after, firmly tied in his 
chair. 

There seems to be no doubt that an entranced medium can 
be taken ‘out of any bonds, and made to de anything which the 
controlling Spirits may desire ; and there is some reason to 
believe that a suspicious person present—say a medium, like 
oad ecard bring about such acatastrophe as this at Peter- 

orough. ; 

The Peterborough Eapress says :—‘‘ Miss Wood expressed 
herself as quite willing tosubmit to any reasonable test, and 
accordingly, two gentlemen of the company were requested to 
tie the lady’s hands to the chair, which they at once proceeded to 
do with black tape. When finished, this also was open to the 
inspection of those present.” 

; Miss Wood’s two wrists were properly tied to the two 
arms of the chair, she could not have got free without assistance. 
I once tied one of the Brothers Davenport in and to the cabinet 


- in the Hanover-square Rooms. He could never have freed 


himself—yet before I could close the door a hand came out of 
the cabinet and struck me a smart blow on the shoulder. I 
instantly opened the door, and found his two wrists bound as 
fast together as knotted hemp could make them. 

I attended Miss Wood’s first séance in Great Russell-street, 
and sat next the door of the cabinet. I am certain that she could 
not have crawled through the meshes of the net that enclosed 
her, and that, had she done so, I should have both seen and 
T. L. Nicuous, M.D. 


To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 

Srr,—Allow me to express my emphatic approval of the wise 
and steadfast words with which McKinney concludes his 
letter. There is one consideration which alleviates the pain and 
sadness with which Spiritualists, who have obtained in the home- 
circle the physical, psychical, and moral basis of their know- 
ledge must regard the recurrent evidences of widespread fraud 
amongst those who make mediumship a profession. Only 
through such fraud, glaring and patent, can the knowledge of 
the real position and needs of Spiritualism reach the great body 
of Spiritualists without causing a wide and bitter schism in our 
yanks. Many Spiritualists besides myself,—publicly denounced 


, as “a traitor to the cause” for ignoring the pretensions of 


such a ‘‘ medium” as Firman—must be weary of reproaches 
for ‘‘ unjustifiable doubts,” ‘‘sceptical inaction,” ‘cruel and 
dastardly insinuations against the private character of mediums,” 
&c., &c. Shall we not, one and AY at length recognise the fact 
that a truthseeker such as Mr. Podmore, striving for evidence 
which—however freely given to some, in the truthful and holy 
atmosphere of the home-circle—has been denied to him, may find 
amongst us a sphere of utility, an occasion to teach as well as to 
learn? Far above any other knowledge do I value that which 
has come to me through Spiritualism, and gladly would I do 
more to give to my brethren, and to the young generation, its 
vital truths, rather than the less important truths of physical 
science. But with Spiritualism, as a public movement, 
undez the stigma and incubus of fraud,—of fraud the grossness 
of which is obvious to all save to some of the ‘supporters ” of 


. this movement,—what can we do but wait, in soreness, suffering, 


and shame, for a new dawn, for a purer atmosphere, mado 
beautiful by the light of reason? But ‘‘how long, O Lord! 


how long!” | Desmonp G. FirzGznaxp. - 


To the Editor of ‘* Liaut,”’ 
_Srm,—The wise men of Greece were seven; those of Peter- 


. borough are seventeen. To them the testimony of some of the 


cleverest men of science, and that of a host of veteran 
Spiritualists, who have testified to the genuineness of Miss 
Wood’s mediumship, counted for nothing, and they must go and 


organise a trick séance, and a trick they found. A few hours 


later we see their gallant deed chronicled “ urbi et orbi,” in a 
number of the London papers, as well asin “ Licut.” Was 
there also a lay reporter amongst the seventeen? The recorder 
of the oon affirms that many at that séance were Spiritual- 

that there was also a medium. We believe him about the 


medium, but as to the Spiritualists we must be allowed to entertain 
thestrongest doubts; for, had any such persons been therethey could 
not have acted as they have done,nor be ignorant of—First, that at 
séances sitters find only what they seek and deserve. If they 
search for Divine truths, angels will attend upon them ; if for 
physical manifestations, tables and chairs move in response; if - 
the presence of the Evil One is suspected, behold ! Beelzebub 
comes to greet them. Let him who doubts this read the big 
volumes of Messieurs De Mirville, Bizouard, Des Mousseau, and 
fine company, who one and all solemnly testify to having seen 
the very person of his Satanic Maj eat with a Cyclops’ head, and 
that when the intrepid De Mirville put his thumb in the 
monster's single eye, the Arch-fiend coolly moved his basilisk 
espial on the extreme side of his horrible brow.* | 
But if, of all things, suspicion guides the investigator's 
steps to a séance, he is sure to find there deception, true or 


imaginary. 

‘Beoondly: Had one only of the Peterborough party been 
well read in Spiritualism, he would have known that catching 
the Spirit is the same as catching the medium, of whom the 
materialised form is part and parcel. This has been explained 
and proved over and over again, for years and years past, but 
in vain, it appears, for the Peterborough seventeen. 

Thirdly. That seventeen in a séance are about a dozen too 
many for obtaining satisfactory results, unless in perfect 
harmony. But what about the finding of the muslin? It was 
certainly a great cad Pal But what tyro.in Spiritualism does 
not know that muslin, Jace, drapery, jewellery, as well as 
flowers, fruit, live birds, e¢ multas res, are generally,and for good 
or evil, brought into the séance by the invisibles themselves ? And 
when the Peterborough seventeen come to tell the world that 
a fully grown person like Miss Wood could be squeezed into 
the diminutive form of ‘“Pocha,” they affirm a belief that cannot 
be shared by any sane man, even though asserted by seventeen 
billions of witnesses, being contrary to natural law. 

Sir, if Spiritualism suffers, it is not by the ignorance and 
materialism from without, but by the unenlightened action of 
its would-be votaries within the pale; not from its enemies, 
but from its too zealous friends. To persist in catching the 
Spirits after all that has been said on the subject is, to say the 
least of it, a thoughtless and undignified act.—Very truly yours, 

September 16th. G. Dasani. 


To the Editor of “ Liaut.” 


Srr,—TI have been a believer in Spiritualism for twelve years, 
and during that time I have seen every medium for materialisa- 
tion phenomena ‘‘ exposed” as a cheat and a fraud after 
hundreds of test séances, when the veracity of the medium and 
the phenomena had been placed beyond question. _ 

T hold, therefore, that instead of blaming the medium, those 
investigators who are always ready to rush into print to expose 
the medium are themselves deserving of all the censure. Isay 
this advisedly, because it is their bounden duty as trustworthy 
witnesses of these phenomena to test them in the first instance 
by proper scientific tests—for instance, to satisfy themselves that 
the phenomena occur quite apart from any possibility of fraud 
on the part of the medium, and until then to hold their judg- 
ment in suspense and give the medium the benefit of all doubts. 
There are various ways of doing this, by tying the medium, by 
weighing the medium, or by placing her in a locked cabinet 
with iron bars in front through which she cannot get out. Some 


‘of these tests have been repeatedly applied to Miss Wood, and 


the genuineness of the phenomena in her case has been abun- 
dantly established. Even without any such tests, ifa human 
figure comes out which is manifestly much smaller than the 
medium it is proof conclusive that it 1s a Spirit, always assuming 
that no human confederate could by any possible means have 
got into the cabinet. 

Now, sir, what have we in the alleged exposure? What 
are the facts? Are those gentlemen who so hastily denounce 
Miss Wood as a fraud not aware that a medium is an unconscious 
instrument in the hands of Spirits to be used as they think fit, 
and that their power depends on the conditions? Generally the 
band of Spirits attached to the medium controls the séances, but 
sometimes the conditions are unfavourable, and they are over- 
powered by Spirits introduced with strangers (sitters at the 
circle) ; and when such get control of the medium (she being an 
unconscious instrument in their hands) they can make her do 
anything they like. She is, to allintents,and purposes, possessed 
by an evil Spirit, and it is the evil Spirit that is exposedin the 


fraud, and that struggles and bites, &c. This is my oxplanation 


of all these ‘* exposures,” where the previous genuineness of the 
phenomena has been established under test conditions. I say this 
without any knowledge of Miss Wood, with whom Ihave never 
had a sitting, but merely as an explanation to satisfy the doubts 
of inquirers into Spiritualism, who will, of course, be disgusted 
with the subject when they see the leading papers in the cause 
publishing exposures of all the best mediums. 

Anyone who knows anything at all about trance mediums 
must know that when ‘‘ possessed” or controlled by a Spirit 
they are to all intents irresponsible beings, and it is difficult 
for an outsider to know when it is the medium and when it is 
irit that is speaking. Often it is along time before the 


aS 
edit is really herself again, and what has happened or what 
| * See De Mirville’s “ Pnoumatologie,”’ Vel. Y, 
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she has said or done in the meantime she is perfectly uncon- 
scious of. | | 
Therefore I say that Miss Wood’s statement that she was un- 
conscious of the whole affair until long after it was over is tomy 
mind quite consistent with fact and with my experience of mediums. 
Knowing (as those gentlemen must do who expose Miss 
Wood as a fraud) that she has been previously often tested and 
the phenomena pronounced to be genuine through her medium- 
ship, and knowing also that as a medium she is’ necessarily 
liable to be as much ‘beside herself” when possessed by a 
Spirit as ever a lunatic is, I must say I think that the blame 
rests, not with Miss Wood, but with those incompetent 
and unscientific investigators of Spiritual phenomena who 
do not absolutely refuse to sit with a’ fresh medium 
except under test conditions in the first instance. 
When they are all quite confident of her and are willing to make 
allowance for the freaks of undeveloped Spirits gaining possession 
of her, or deliberately planning frauds beforehand through her, 
then only should they sit without any tests. A medium who 
at any time consents to sit with strangers except under test 
conditions is equally to blame. Mediums should say to their sitters, 
“**Use what tests you think necessary tv satisfy yourselves, an 
then please do not hold me responsible if the Spirits cheat you. 
I disclaim all responsibility. I am but the medium through 
whom they operate, ‘and if you let them cheat you the fault is 
yours, not mine.” . 

In conclusion, I beg respectfully to say that the publication 
of exposures of mediums without a word of explanation is likely 
to injure Spiritualism. As a proof of this the alleged 
exposure is now going the round of the provincial press. Th 
\harm done is incalculable.-—Yours truly, FRIvz. 

Manchester, September 16th, 1882. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaur.” 

Sm,—In your issue of the 16th inst., under the heading 
** Miss C. E. Wood Exposed,” two communications appear. 
one who is familiar with Miss Wood’s mediumship, having 
attended scores of her séances, I shall, with your permission, make 
afew remarks upon the subject. I proved the facts of physical 
mediumship for myself many years ago, and as I believe there is 
no royal road to knowledge, either in this or any other depart- 
ment, except the old, well-worn road of persistent application 
and hard work, I shall not engage in any controversy with any 
person upon the subject, believing such a course to be entirely 
useless. All I wish to do is to point out what evidently your 
two correspondents, in common with probably many more of 
your readers, entirely lose sight of. 

I have no desire to pose, either as the accuser or defender of 
mediums in general, any further than the facts I have slowly and 
carefully gathered will warrant me, but at the present crisis, and 
in view of the experiences I and others have gained, to remain 
altogether silent would seem a general injustice. I speak that 
only which I know. 

_” Nine or ten years ago I was thoroughly sceptical upon the 
subject of Spiritualism. There is no need to enter into details 
how I was led to inquire into it—suflice it to say that once 
introduced I made up my mind to collect all the evidence avail- 
able, but to suspend judgment until I was certain of the facts 
one way or the other. I plodded on over twelve months, 
attending on an average three séances per week. Sometimes 
the evidence in favour of the genuineness of the physical mani- 
festations seemed very good, but still there was for a long period 
something wanting, or some weak point in the evidence which 
prevented me being thoroughly satisfied. Indeed, at times, 
things, I thought, looked extremely questionable. I was, how- 
ever, never either unduly elated or discouraged, and I tried to 
keep in such a frame of mind as would hinder me either praising 
or blaming the mediums, . The result was, I was gradually but 
surely forced back, as it were, from every position that I had 
taken up as.a sceptic. The evidence in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the physical manifestations accumulated, until at last it 
was of such acharacter that it could not be. gainsaid, and now, 
having ‘‘ built my house upon the rock,” any number of expo- 
sures, real or alleged, are powerless to disturb me, for my 
knowledge is grounded neither upon one particular sitting nor 
upon one particular phase of the manifestations, nor even upon 
one particular medium, although I have received from a certain 
medium the most abundant, the most yaried, and the most 


conclusive evidence of any, and that medium was Miss Wood. |. 


The evidence I had was of such a character that nothing depended 
‘upon the honesty or good faith of the medium, because she was 
an view all the time most of the experiments were being con- 
ducted. I havo had sittings with perhaps half-a-dozen different 


- baci mediums, but with Miss Wood it has happened that I 


ve had a greater number of sittings than with any other, and 
observed through her mediumship almost all the different phases 
of physical manifestations. Miss Wood is the medium who at 
Peterborough recently is reported to have been ‘* exposed.” 

_ Let me see to what conclusiop on the subject my garnered facts 
will lead me. With Miss Wood as medium I have on several 
occasions seen the “‘ form” and the medium, clearly separate and 
distinct, but both in view together—that is, at the same instant, 


_ and in a light sufficient to make sure of what I am now record- 


ing—the ‘“form” moving about altogether independent of the 


~ medium. With Miss.Wood as medium I have had direct writing 


in full light. I have known furniture moved in her presence, a 
chair come from the opposite side of the room, and this in a 
strange room where she had only come a very few minutes pre- 
viously, and’ where she was never alone for a single instant, and 
no thought. had been entertained of holding any sitting there. 
I have no theory to offer as to the origin of these and scores of 
similar occurrences transpiring in the presence of Miss Wood 
and other mediums, but I do affirm this (having proved it)—that 
they have some origin altogether above or apart from the normal 
aha of such individuals. Conjuring will not explain what I 
ave witnessed in Miss Wood’s presence, one hundredth part 
even of which with the various tests employed I cannot repeat . 
here, but the best test, Iconsider, as to materialisation is the 
presentation of the ‘‘ form” witht he medium in view as I have 
already related. . | 
With a medium repeatedly proved genuine as Miss Wood 
has been, I must pause before I commit myself to the theory 
of the Peterborough friends, thatthe séance which they report was 
a fraud deliberately planned by Miss Wood. In the light of 
my experiences with that medium I shall not accept the con- 
clusion to which they have come, because their solitary and 


dj crude experiment proves nothing when set side by side with 


the results of so many others, more carefully conducted, 
inasmuch as the medium in the other experiments to which I° 
have alluded was not a factor in the problem at all. For 
myself, therefore, I feel quite swre that if Miss Wood was out 
when the seizure was made, she did not come out, she was — 
brought out in an unconscious state by the controls. In view of 
what I have stated, this is a far more reasonable supposition 
than the other, if we once admit the presence of powers foreign 
to the medium. The Peterborough séance is another instance of 
the evils of promiscuous circles. The conditions presented to 
the controls were probably such as rendered it impossible to 
produce a genuine materialisation ; so, yielding perhaps to the 
mental pressure of the circle fora “‘ manifestation,” the medium 


As{ was draped and sent out instead. 


We do not know what influences surround sensitives in such 
an atmosphere, and when an exposure takes place under such 
conditions Spiritualists have themselves to blame. It is an 
“exposure,” doubtless, but in a good many cases not an 
exposure of fraud on the part of the medium, but an exposure 
of ignorance on the part of the sitters or those arranging the 
circle. If Miss Wood was the ‘‘artful trickster” that the 
Peterborough sitters have styled her, there would be a grand 
opening for her, &@ la Maskelyne and Cooke, free from 
the worry, free- from the suspicion, the kicks and cuffs, 
that attach to her present position. The evidence for or against 
materialisation is not to be had by such methods as that adopted at 
Peterborough, but out of the seeming evil done good will come 
if mediums and sitters alike will sternly set their faces against 
holding sittings where the conditions make such results possible. 
The real fact is that Spiritualists as a rule have not given, and 
are not willing to give, the necessary time, &., to develope 
manifestations with the medium in view. There has been quite a 
feverish anxiety to have ‘‘ manifestations.” Of course, results are 
to be had quicker and more regularly by secluding the medium, 
and, with here and there a few exceptions, that has been all that 
has been aimed at. The order of the day has been—‘‘ Let us 
have these startling appearances by methods involving the least 
expenditure of time—as ae and as often as possible, and let 
us get as many as possible of our friends and neighbours in to . 
see the wonderful things ;” ,and the pliable natures of mediums 
have had to float with the stream. If the splendid results I have 
previously referred to have been witnessed in the bart they are 
to be had again, and I believe regularly too, instead of fitfully, if 
set about in earnest. There has been far too great a desire to 
attract public attention to our experiments. The bulk of the 
public are not prepared for anything of the kind. They have 
too often swarmed into the séance room and hindered all real 
progress, because many of them have never given tho subject 
one half hour’s serious thought, but looked upon their visit to a 
circle as a means, perhaps, of killing a little time, and have gone 
away again probably more sceptical than they came (if such 
individuals have any right to the title of sceptic) and thus an 
all-round injury has been done. | 

Whether I have, or have not, given the true explanation of 
what occurred at Peterborough, time and a fuller knowledge of 
the laws which govern so-called Spiritualism perhaps will reveal ; 
but in the meantime I feel assured (with all due deference to 
the opinion of your two correspondents) that I am much nearer 
the truth than they are, and I cannot but express my regret 
that they have allowed themselves: to speak of Miss Wood as 
they have done. However, I have no fear but that the time 
will come when they will see cause to reverse their, what I 
cannot term other than much too hasty opinion. J never 
knew Miss Wood to shirk a test of any kind. She has several 
times submitted to be searched, and re-dressed in clothing not 
her own; and nc mere conjuror is capable-of producing the 
same results as, those which occur in the presence of Miss Wood, 
that is, if placed under precisely the same conditions. To Miss 
Wood, and all other good and honest mediums, I would add, 
‘¢ Do not be discouraged,” for oe 
‘¢ The wrong may reign a little while, as round and round we run, 
. Yet ever the truth comes uppermost, and ever is justice done.” - 
'. Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 18th, 1882. . Watron,. 
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THH HVILS OF DARE OABINBETS. 


We had written at some length, on what we hold to be the 
duty of all earnest and sincere Spiritualists at the present 
juncture, when a sad disgrace has fallen upon the cause which is 
to them so dear and sacred. But the pressure on our space has com- 
pelled us to omit, or rather, perhaps, to defer, much that we had 
intended to say in our present issue. The reports which we gave 
last week of the alleged exposure of Miss Wood at Peterborough 
have brought us a large number of communications, and we have 
felt it best to print as many of these as possible, that our readers 
may be placed in full possession of the diverse views which are 
entertained on this very unpleasant question that has thus been 
forced upon us, 

As our readers will’observe, there is amongst our correspon- 
dents a very general opinion that Miss Wood is—notwithstanding 
all that has been said—possessed of very remarkable powers as a 
medium ; and, from facts which have come to our own know- 
ledge, we are disposed to think so too. But then, if she was 
really guilty of a premeditated and conscious fraud at Peter- 
borough, the unfortunate questions arise, What is the source 
and nature of the temptation which leads mediums from time to 
time into the commission of such gross acts of wickedness ? And 
what measures can be adopted to save both mediums and sitters 
in future from the recurrence of such infamy and disgrace? Nor 
are the same questions much less pressing, even should it be 
conceded—as Miss Wood herself asserts, and as many of her 
friends are disposed to believe—that at the time of the 
recent seizure she was utterly unconscious of the degrading 
_work in which she was engaged. Even if this were true few 
people could be expected to credit it, and the necessity of saving 
Spiritualism from unmerited disgrace must outweigh all other 
considerations. | 

Both our esteemed co-worker, ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.),” and Mr. 
J. S. Farmer, the able editor of the Psychological Review, have, 
as our readers are aware, long and earnestly advocated the total 


abolition of the practice of placing the medium in a dark cabinet. 


out of view of the sitters, except under very special circum- 
stances ; and we are strongly disposed to agree with them that 
herein lies the sure remedy for the evils we so much deplore, 
Acting on this conviction we have, since our last issue, con- 
jointly with Mr. Farmer, after anxiously considering what 
should be done in the present emergency, issued the following 
ciroular with the view of taking counsel with some of the most 
experienced Spiritualists in London and the provinces :— 


4, New BRrIDGE-STREET, 
Lupa@atE-circus, Lonpon, E.C. 
16th September, 1882. 


In view of recent events, it seems to us that the time has 
now arrived when it is incumbent upon all who have the welfare 
of Spiritualism at heart to consider carefully and thoughtfully 
the present state of affairs. That during the past few years the 
movement has suffered, and the facts of Spiritualism have been 
damaged and discredited, in the eyes of investigators and the 
public generally, through the exposures, real or alleged, arisin 
out of circles for ‘‘form manifestations” with professiona 
mediums, to which the public have been admitted, no one 
acqua.nted with the true circumstances of the case will, we 
think, venture to deny. The reason for this is not far to seek, 
and a careful study of the question has led us to the conclusion 
that the ‘conditions peculiar to such circles are mainly respon- 


sible for these deplorable results: We therefore suggest that, 
in the interests of all concerned, and having regard to the 
position of the movement before the public, it is desirable that 
definite action should be taken in the matter. 

The question is a grave one, and undoubtedly requires a 
wise discretion in dealing with it. To this end we solicit the 
advice of those who are well known as tried and experienced 
Spiritualists. a 

It is proposed that a carefully worded statement shall be 
drawn. up and sent out to societies and individual Spiritualists all 
over the country, earnestly inviting all concerned to united publi¢ 
action, such action to have special reference to a reconsideration 
of the methods of investigation usually adopted. 

Seeing that experience is shewing the only really satisfactory 
conditions to be (1) the medium in full view, and (2) a sufficiency 
of light for careful observation, we think such a statement might 
contain a caution against the evil results of dark and cabinet 
sittings with professional mediums as at present conducted, and 
also against admitting the public to dark circles of any kind. It 
might, moreover, draw attention to the fact that in the seclusion 
of the medium, and in the absence of sufficient light for careful . 
observation, a premium is set upon fraud ; that these conditions 
seem to harbour and invite deception, buffoonery, and delusion; 
that by their adoption we expose mediums to temptations to 
which we have no right to subject them ; besides, in great 
probability, sapping their health and exposing them to unknown 
perils. 1t should also, we think, point out the want of confi- 
dence which these methods induce between medium: and 
sitters. | 
On the other hand it should, we think, indicate and recom- 
mend the adoption of methods which are not open to those 
objections. That such are possible we are reasonably assured, but 
after all the question is—In view of the continued obloquy and 
contempt brought upon Spiritualism by ‘‘ Exposures,” is it wise 
to continue methods tending in every case, sooner or later, to 
such disastrous results ? 

In asking your advice and criticism we believe that only by 
some such action will a revival of interest in the subject be 
brought about, and public confidence in the movement be 
restored. . | 

We shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly let us know 
your views with reference to this matter by return of post, de- 
spatching your reply so that it will reach us, at latest, by Tues- 
day, September 19th. If unable to write more fully, a simple 
‘‘Yes” or ‘*No” on a post-card, in general approval or the 
reverse, will be welcome.—Yours faithfully, ; 


E. Dawson Rogers, Editor of ‘‘ Licur.” - 
Joun S. Farmer, Editor of ‘‘ PsycHoLoaicaL Revisw.” 


This circular has brought us a large number of replies, 
favourable, with but rare exceptions, to some such course of 
action as that which we ventured to suggest. Next week we. 
propose to publish a selection from our correspondents’ letters. 
In the hurry of despatch we overlooked the names of some 
friends to whom copies of the circular should rightly have been 
forwarded. We can only record our regret, and express the hope 
that all friends who desire to do so will send us a short state- 
ment of their views as speedily as possible. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Council of the Central 
Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great Russell-street, was held 
on Tuesday evening, when attention was naturally directed to 
our circular, and we are glad to be able to report that the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted :— os 

‘* That this Council, having had before them the circular 
recently issued by the Editors of ‘Licur’ and the 
Psychological Review, resolves to appoint a committee to 
consider the question of the most satisfactory conditions 
to be observed at physical séances, with the view of 
eliminating all chances of fraud, whilst affording the 
best opportunities for the production of phenomena ; 
that the committee consist of the following members ; 
Mr. F. Podmore, Mr. M. Theobald, Mr. D. FitzGerald, 
Mr. J. J. Morse, Mr. John S. Farmer, and Mr. E. 
Dawson Rogers ; and that the committee be empowered 
to invite the co-operation of any other Spiritualist, 
whether a member of this Association or not.” 


Mx. OnAnies Biacksurn, of Blackburn Park, Didsbury, 
near Manchester, who has devoted very generous services to the 
cause of Spiritualism through a long series of years, was on 
Tuesday last unanimously elected an honorary member of the 
Central Association of Spiritualists. 


The ‘premises of the Central Association of Spiritualists, 39, 
Great Russell-street, W.C., have, just been re-opened, after 
undergoing thorough cleaning, repairs, and decoration. Arrange- 
ments are in course of completion for the Fortnightly Monday 
Evening Discussion Meetings for the season 1882-3, and memborg 
desirous of. contributing papers are invited to communicate with 
the secretary without delay. | 
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~ the universe, understands that deep in his own being lies the 
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MEDIAL INSPI RATION. 


As Mr. George Barlow, in his letter in ‘‘Licut” of the 
2nd September, saysthat his thoughts are merely tentative, it 
induces me to believe that he has given them publicity in order 
to draw forth the thoughts of others on the subject of ‘‘ Is it 
Mediumship ?” 

His. tentative thought has acted as a medium i in this instance 


on my thought, as it no doubt will do on that of others ; and | 
since he compares the human mind to a piano, or an Hoolian 
-harp, to continue that comparison, each will respond to it 


according to the quality of tone of his instrument. And does 
not this very comparison almost reply to his question while 


responding to his touch? The music is in the instrument, not | 


in the hand of the performer, who can put nothing into it that 
is not there already, although according to his ability he may 
draw forth the richest, sweetest, and most heavenly strains from 
the harmoniously strung chords of the perfect instrument... , 
But the comparison is even more ‘complete than this ; for, 
strange to say, although every melody that ever existed, or shat 


ever will exist, and every conceivable harmony, and, alas, | 
discord also, is contained within that instrument, it cannot 


come forth alone; it must be played upon to be drawn forth. Here, 
then, you have the. “‘ mediwmship,” which may be compared to 


the breeze playing on the AXolian harp. Without the ‘breeze. | 


the harp is silent. The breeze bloweth where it listeth, and no 


one can tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; and so also [| 


it is with the thousand touches that awaken the deep soul of the 
poet. Who can say whence and whither? All we know is that 
each and all do their work. But once put into action who can 


tell where they will stop for good or ill? Only this we may he is obsessed: an impure Spirit, or one that is bound, hath - 


believe, that all work together for good under the direction of 
the Divine Ruler. 
given a heavenly guide, or guardian, to warn and encourage and 
keep in order the various strings of each precious instrument. 
Following out the same comparison we might call this guide the 
tuner, who plays a very necessary part in the harmony of each 
instrument, but his real name is ‘‘ CoNnscrENcE.” 


Thus, then,- we may all be compared to harps more or less | 


perfectly in tune, and our delight, as our duty, should be to 
chant the praises of the Great Creator, the Father, to whom we 
all owe our existence, and of whom, as children, we each 
inherit the every attribute. And this at once negatives the idea 
that our praise is to take exclusively the form of psalm-singing. 
Rather is it our bounden duty to endeavour to exercise each of 
those Divine attributes to the honour and glory, and, therefore, 
in the praise of our Heavenly Father. For the principles of 
every science are inthe soul, and through them we are enabled 
to recognise them again ‘in the elements of nature, from which 
we have the sciences of hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, &c.,&c. 
Thus does the power of music or harmony in the soul, with 
which that of the poet is so closely allied, awaken a sense of the 
universal harmony, and discover the same science in the orderly 
mgvements of the heavenly bodies; so that at last the soul in 
its progress comes to recognise but one science, which is above 
all, through all, and in all, and exclaims with fear and trembling, 
but at the same time with solemn joy, ‘‘ I and My Father are 
One.” And this is to have the truth, or Christ, revealed in 
one’s self. | 

Mr. Barlow, like a true poet inspired by the harmonies of 


music, which any passing impression may serve as a medium to 
awaken and draw forth in rich harmonies without the extraneous 
aid of any dead poet. As I am no believer in chance, those 
impressions aie, as I think, induced by his own guiding spirit, 
or rather, guardian angel, for the very purpose of his soul’s 
development ; for each tinie he exercises his Divine gift he 
Widens and augments thie strength of his own personality—and 


perfection is only to be attained by development and unfoldment 


from within, and not by any accretion or addition from without 
—until the time shall come when that: personality ‘shall be’ 


swallowed up in the sense of identity, and he too shall feel 


that he and his Father are One ! 

I cannot refrain in this place from quoting a beautiful 
passage, clothed in language as lofty as that of Holy Writ, from 
otie of the appendices to that noble book, ‘‘ The Perfect Way,” 
which has come so opportunely as a gospel of interpretation at 
this, ‘‘ the time of making known” (because it is the very end 
of the dispensation), to declare to us the hitherto hidden mys- 
teries concealed under the veil of ‘‘the letter which killeth,” and 
which, if inspired, must certainly have been so by the very 


‘Spirit of Truth, .the Oomforter. 


Besides, to insure this result to each, He has | 


I trust the fow verses I shall 
take the liberty of quoting will induce Mr. George Barlow, and 


‘those who believe with him in the innate powers of our own 


personality, to read the book for themselves. 


1. **'You ask the method and nature of Inspiration, and the 7 
means whereby God revealeth the Truth ? 


2. **Know that there is no enlightenment from without: the 


‘secret of things is revealed from within. 


' 3. **Brom without conteth no Divine Revelation: but the: 
Spirit within beareth witness. 


4. “Do not think that I tell you that which you know not: 


for except you know it, it cannot be given to you. 


5. ‘To him that hath it is given, and he hath the’more 
guar aere 


6. “ But you breathe out that which is within ‘you: you 
utter that which you have learned.. 


7. ‘None is a prophet save he who knoweth : the instructor 
of the people is a man of many lives. © | 


8. ‘Inborn knowledge and the perception of things, these 


.are the sources of intuition : for the Spirit of the man anstxuete 


eth him, having already learned by’ experieng¢e, | 

9. ‘Intuition is inborn experience: that ehich the Spirit 
knoweth of old and of former years. 

10. “Do not think that I tell you anything you know not : 
all cometh from within ; the spirit th. at ieee is the spirit ci, 
the Prophet himself. | 

11. “What then, you ask, is the Mapes sa how are to 
be regarded the utterances of one speaking i in trance ?- 

12. ‘* God speaketh through no man in the way you suppose; 
for the Spirit of the Prophet beholdeth God with open eyes. 


he fall into a trance, his eyes are open, and his interior man 
_knoweth what is spoken by him. 


18. ‘* But when a man speaketh that which he knoweth not, ,, 


entered into him. 
14. ‘‘ There are many such; but their words are as the words 


‘of men who know not : these are not prophets, nor inspired. 


15. “‘God obsesseth no man: God is revealed: and he to 


| whom God is revealed speaketh that which he knoweth. 


16. “Christ Jesus understandeth God: He ssbokat that of 
which He beareth witness. 


17. ‘*But they twho, being mediums, utter in Stranes things 
of which they have no knowledge, and of which their own.Spirit. 
is uninformed : these are obsessed with a Spirit of divination, a 
strange Spirit, not their own. 


18. ‘‘Of such beware, for they speak many lies, and are 
deceivers, working often for gain or for pleasure sake: and they 
are a grief and a snare to the faithful. 


19, ‘‘ Inspiration may indeed be mediumship, but it is con- 
scious; and the knowledge of the Prophet instructeth him. 


20. ‘*Even though he speak in an ecstacy, he uttereth — 
nothing that he knoweth not.’ 


We all remember the conduct of St. Paul, as recorded in the 
XVI. Chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, who, strange as it 
must appear to the uninitiated, was grieved, and turned and com- 
manded the ‘Spirit of divination,” in the name of Jesus Christ, 
or God in us, to come out of the damsel, although it had 
witnessed to the truth of the teachings of the Apostles. Surely 
this conduct on the part of St. Paul is a witness to the truth of 
the teachings of the present Gospel of Interpretation. 


Marie CarrHness. 


It appeats to me that the question of Medial Inspiration 
raised by Mr. George Barlow, in ‘‘ Liat,” September 2nd, is 
a very broad one—as broad as the universe—and that his view 
of it is one-sided and narrow. 

T do not believe that anybody’ s brains originate anything, 
or that any human being may lay claim to an original thought. 
A thought may be new to the thinker, arid new to all who 
feceive it from him ; but not on that account original. Every 
poem that any poet may ever write, already exists : every piece 
of music, every painting, every beautiful statue, ot grand 
invention, that may ever delight our ears, or eyes, or add to our 
future comfort, or happiness, is already in existence in the 
world of mind or spirit, waiting for some mortal, temporarily 
lifted above his fellows, to be in a condition to receive it and 
transmit it to others. When lifted into the highest condition 
possible to it, each mind is opened to what we call “ inspiration,” 
which inspiration is given forth externally according to the 
mental idiosyitcrasies of the thinker. It may be in the form of 
poetry, music, painting, sculpture, or mechanical invehtion. 
Each mind draws from the infinite fount exactly what is suited - 
to it, or what it demands. 

All minds are linked together by the subtlest sympathies, 
attractions, or affinities. We cannot think a thought without 
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‘setting in motion a current which must impinge upon some 
' other mind, or minds, either on earth or in the Spirit-world, ‘and 
draw a response, or be passed on like an endless electrical 
current ; and as the world of mind or spirit is infinite, so are 
the varieties and combinations of thought infinite and 
inexhaustible. Thought is the most refined quality of cosmic 
force generated by the human brain; each brain generating 
according to its genius : if the individual be pure, high, spiritual, 
so are the thoughts, and vice versa. The spirit of man selects (in the 
body unconsciously) the material of thought desired at the moment, 
and gives it forth as a new creation, whereas it is but another 
one of the infinite varities of forms which thought may assume. 

Thought is like the air we breathe : we are always taking it 
in and giving it out; but we do not originate the air, neither do 
we the thought. According to Swedenborg there is a correspond- 
ence between the lungs and the mind, and between the air 
and thought. God is Spirit : we are in an ocean of spirit, and 
can originate nothing. We receive, assimilate, and recombine 
in giving forth, and thus appear to create. In so doing we are 
just as active and happy as if we did create. , 

A sense of personality is very delightful to the egotistic 
man. There are infinite grades of personalities. The higher 
and more spiritualised the personality, the less does it love 
itself, or seek its own greatness. It longs to lose itself in the 
Great Whole, and enjoy the highest of all perfections, that of 
being one with God. But that does not prevent a Spirit in the 
flesh, however exalted and great he may appear to his fellows— 
which is but being nearer to God, and possessing more of God in 
-himself—from striving ever to receive and bring forth more of 
the Divine, which divinity is expressed in the beauty of thought, 
action, life; so that to lose one’s personality does not imply 
inaction, nonentity, or annihilation, but that all is infinitely 
increased. Sooner or later man discovers that this is ‘‘ the 
highest prize of being,” and the ‘‘one goal” alone for which he 
was created, or projected. 

There is no doubt that an immense amount of poor rubbish 
has been fathered by mediums upon certain individual great 
minds which have gone before. But these things are the errors 
of tha infancy of Spiritualism. We shall grow out of, and some 
of us have already grown vut of, the little self-flattering folly of 
thinking that we have to do only with the great who have passed 
from earth. I think with Mr. Barlow that ‘‘this sort of self- 
deception does a great deal of harm’’—harm to one’s self, and 
harm to Spiritualism, by making it appear ridiculous. It is cer- 
tainly far better to cultivate one’s “own especial gifts to the 
full”; and, unfortunately, but few mediums have understood how 
important and indispensable self-cultivation is to them, of all 
beings on the earth ; for their aim should be to be lifted to the 
highest mental or spiritual companionship in that ethereal world 
to which only tho Spirit may penetrate ; and not to be merely 
the empty, ignorant shell, or instrument for crafty earth- 
wanderers to inflate with their second or third-rate thoughts 
and stupid verbosity, under some assumed name of note. But, 
as I said before, these are the errors of infancy ; the first steps 
are always necessary ; having made them we are able to go 
on and correct our errors. 

To be lifted into that companionship is not only to be 
‘¢ improssed,” but to see, to hear, to converse with, nay, argue 
with, and discuss many a knotty point. It is also, with the 
gladness of an appreciative companionship, to consciously receive 
the thoughts of another mind, and transfer them to paper, 
possibly to give them forth to others, nvé as inspiration, though 
the soul may thrill with a responsive elation, as if, as we express 
_ it, inspired,—but as the dictation of a separate mind. Better 
without a name, for in heaven earth-names and personalities are 
lost. | —— | 

- Shakespeare does not “‘ wander about to impress the braing of 
mortal singers”; but the same fount of divine inspiration at 
which he drank is open to others, and if they be able to be 
lifted to it, an answering, sympathetic mind may give an extra 
impetus to their power of thought ; or probably aid their own 
spirits so much more powerfully to separate from the body 
that they really feel they can ‘‘hardly bear,” in the 
physical frame, the up-rushing of their own freed spirit. They 
feel what they say, but if ignorant, they mistake what it 
‘is. Or (again, the ethereal companions of one’s Spirit may 
pour into listening ears the musical strains of their. own 
poetical thoughts, overwhelming the temporary resident of 
- earth with the supernal joy of .diviner conceptions than com- 
monly fall to his lot below. Shakespeare’s divinely spiritualised 


generated thoughts whose power is still felt ; the current he set 
in motion has never yet ended. It impinges upon many minds. 
When lifted into the highest spiritual state, they recognise the 
mental power which was the generator of those shapes of loveli- 
ness, and call it Shakspeare ; though that which filled Shake- 
speare, as individual Spirit, has doubtless long been absorbed into 
the Great Whole, and the earth personality become non-existent, 
The same current of thought, however, entering other brains, 
may be expressed in a form of weak puerility compared with the 
majestic grandeur of Shakespeare’s thought. 

The Spirit is perfect, and contains in itself all powers, all 
gifts, all talents, all capacities ; but the body, and these much- 
vaunted ‘‘ brains” of ours, limit the expression of the Spirit. 
How often do we not feel in ourselves a sense of greatness we 
cannot bring forth, and chafe inwardly over the restraint 
imposed by the incapacity of the body? But it is the constant 
striving of the Spirit within to bring forth some of its infinite 
capacities and powers, which is the secret of all talent, all 
genius, all greatness. 

Mr. Barlow's own Spirit, in moments of so-called inspiration, 
ascends. He isin his highest earthly condition when his ‘‘ Muse” 
sings the songs which have delighted and sympathetically lifted 


so many. He might be Shakespeare come again, but he’ is 


Shakespeare's brother, following in the path Shakespeare and 
other divine singers have trod before him ; drinking at a fount 
all souls without exception may drink at, if their ‘ brains ” 
permit, in the poor old earthly shells, and vehicles which the 
diviner part of them uses temporarily. Whilst Mr. Barlow 
lingers delightedly, with swelling soul, over that fount, pleasing 
himself with a sense of proud, and tant soit pew egotistic isola- 
tion, may there not be a few companion minds delighting them- 
selves also in harmonising with his thoughts, and thus adding to 
the power of a strain which they, at least, know is caused: by 
the inflowing of the great Infinite Divine Spirit of all 


beauty, taking that form of oxpression in them? 
That proud attitude of mind which will admit 
nothing but the work of its own unaided spirit— 


“Tinyself do it all; my own spirit alone; my genius, 
which needs not the aid of Spirits /’”—which decries mediumship, 
not reflecting upon all that abused word may be made to mean, 
such an attitude is truly ‘‘ self-deception,” and not to be 
desired. 

The narrow boundaries of one’s own ‘little world ” crumble 
and separate to admit. of broader circumferences of being, when 
we can recognise that we are members of a divine solidarity 
extending from heaven to earth, and that by thought we 
spiritually breathe in unison, as with the vast lungs of 
one body. We lose all sense of isolated existence, 
and no longer strive for the ‘little greatness of a 
self-centred growth, but, occupied with different aspirations, 
grow from anew centre, which is God within us, expanding and. 
broadening to spiritual dimensions, which our small bodies and 
the daily scenes of earthly life cannot limit. We receive from 
other divinely-inspired minds, and give forth in our turn, with- 
out question or cavil as to origin, spontaneously producing in 
harmonious response to the One Spirit, and rejoicing, as with a 
sense of illimitable life, in that feeling of union with other 
minds, which forbids the egoistic assumption of self-originated 
powers. 

When our brother, the man-singer, takos a few more upward 
steps, for we judge from his printed words he has not yet taken 
them, he will feel how great and illimitable is the joy of that free- 
dom which is to be found in the final yielding up of one’s 
‘individual soul” to be self-lost in the Infinite Absolute Spirit, 
ONE OF THOSE ‘‘ WoMEN-SINGERS.”’ 
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Mr. Tomas Watktr.—In the course of a letter sent to 
Mr. J. J. Morse, by Mr. George Spriggs, tho well-known, 
Cardiff medium, who is at present in Melbourne, Australia, 
that-gentleman records the following item with regard to Mr. 
Thomas Walker, who has recently renounced his mediumship 
and turned over to the Materialists. Mr. Spriggs writes :—‘ F 
do not know if Mr. Terry told you about Walker, but he is a 
turn-coat, He stated last Sunday (July 23rd) in his lecture that 
he did not believe in Spiritualism, and had io hopes of a future 
life. He says his former state (as a medium) was only due to 
excitement and ignorance.” Yet Mr. Walker distinctly pro- 
claimed his mediumship while in this country ;: he must either 


have spoken falsely then, or is doing so now. 
brain ‘(had it not been so he could not have written as he did) |: 


When the heart is out of: tune the tongue seldom goes right, 


es 
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“THH PHRFEOT WAY” AND ITS ORITIOS. 
| To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 

Sir,—Permit us space in your columns for a few words in 
reply to the strictures of Dr. Wyld and Mrs. Penny upon the 
above book. 

f. 2 © “*The Perfect Way ” neither is, nor purports to be, a “ new” 
Gospel in the sense implied by your correspondents. On the 
contrary, it is expressly declared in the preface that ‘‘ nothing 
new is told, but that which is ancient—-so ancient, that either it 
or its meaning has been lost—is restored and explained.” Its 
mission is that simply of Rehabilitation and Interpretation, 
undertaken with the view, not of superseding Christianity, but 
of saving it. | 

For as the deepest and most earnest thinkers of our day are 
painfully aware, the Gospel of Christendom, as it stands in the 
Four Evangels, does not suffice, uninterpreted, to satisfy the 
needs of the age, and to furnish a perfect system of thought and 
rule of life. Christianity—historically preached and understood 
—has for eighteen centuries filled the world with wars, per- 
secutions, and miseries of all kinds; and in these days it is 
rapidly filling it with agnosticism, atheism, and revolt against 
the very idea of God. ‘‘ The Perfect Way ” seeks to consolidate 
truth in one complete whole, and by systematising religion to 
demonstrate its Catholicity. It seeks to make peace between 
Science and Faith ; to marry the Intelleot with the Intuition ; to 
bring together East and West, and to unite Buddhist philosophy 

' with Christian love, by demonstrating that the basis of religion 
is not historical, but spiritual,—not physical, but psychic—not 
local and temporal, but universal and eternal. It avers that the 
true ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ” is no mere historical character, no 
mere demi-god, by whose material blood the souls of men are 
washed white, but ‘‘ the hidden man of the heart,” continually 
born, crucified, ascending and glorified in the interior Kingdom 
of the Christian’s own Spirit. A scientific age rightly refuses to 
be any longer put off with data which are moro than dubious, 
and logic which morality and philosophy alike reject. A 
deeper, truer, more real religion is needed for an 
epoch of thought and for a world familiar with biblical 
criticism and revision; — a religion whose foundations 
no destructive agnosticism can undermine, and in whose 
structure no examination, however searching, shall be able to 
find flaw or blemish. It is only by rescuing the Gospel of 
Ohrist from the externals of history, persons, and events, and 
by vindicating its essential significance, that Christianity can be 
saved from the destruction which inevitably overtakes all 
idolatrous creeds. There is not a word in ‘‘ The Perfect 
Way” at variance with the spirit of the Gospel of the ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ.” If your correspondents think otherwise, it can 
only be because they are themselves dominated by idolatrous 
conceptions in regard to the personal and historical Jesus, and 
cannot endure to see their Eidolon broken to pieces in the 
presence of the Ark of the Mysteries of God. 

It is just those who have fully accepted, and who compre- 
hend the Spirit of, the old Gospel, who are ready and anxious to 
hear what the promised Spirit of Truth has yet to reveal. But 
the world at large never has accepted that Gospel, and cannot 
accept it for need of that very interpretation which our opponents 
deprecate. Ifthe Spirit of Truth be really charged to ‘ shew 
all things,” such exposition will certainly not consist in a mere 
reiteration, in the same obscure, because symbolical, terms, of 
the old formulas. But if they elect'to close their minds against 
any elucidation of sacred mysteries other than that provided by 
a Behmen or a Swedenborg, they virtually quench the Spirit 
and fossilise its revelation. 

Despite the oulogy of Dr. Wyld, Mrs. Penny’s letter is 
altogether inadequate to its intention. Like the utterances of 
conventional pulpiteers, it is profuse of phrase and meagre of 
explanation. Terms such as ‘‘the water of life,” and ‘the 

painful mysteries of our own nature,’ are used wholly without 
indication as to their meaning; and the sense in which it speaks’ 
of ‘‘the Lord Jesus Christ” is left entirely to the reader’s 
imagination. Surely she must be aware that these oft-repeated 
expressions have failed of their proper practical spiritual issue, 
-precisely because they have lacked the interpretation necessary 

_ to render them intelligible, and that until they are so explained. 
the world’s conversion is not to-be hoped for. But, as it seenis 
to us, Mra, Penny is one of those who, contemning knowledge, 
postulate as the condition of salvation a faith which is divorced 
from understanding, and which, therefore, is no true faith, 
indefeasible and constant, but a. blind, mechanical assent, born 
of mere wilfulness, and liable at any instant to fail and fall away. 


The sevret, however, of the opposition made in certain 
circles to the doctrine set forth in ‘‘ The Perfect Way ” is not far 
to seek. It is to be found in the fact that the book is, through- 
out, strenuously opposed to idolatry in all its forms, including . 
that of the popular ‘‘ Spiritualism ” of the day, which is, in 
effect, a revival under a new guise and with new sanctions of the 
ancient cultus known as Ancestor-Worship. ‘‘ The Perfect Way,” 
on the contrary, insists that Truth is accessible only through the 
illumination, by the Divine Spirit, of man’s own soul; and 
that precisely in proportion as the individual declines such 
interior illumination, and seeks to extraneous influences, does 
he impoverish his own soul and diminish his possibilities of 
knowledge. It teaches that ‘‘Spirits,” or ‘‘ Angels,” as their 
devotees are fond of styling them, are untrustworthy guides, 
possessed of no positive or divine element, and reflecting, 
therefore, rather than instructing, their interrogators ; and that 
the condition of mind, namely passivity, insisted on by these 
‘‘ angels” is one to be strenuously avoided, the true attitude 
for obtaining divine illumination being that of ardent 
active .aspiration, impelled. by a resolute determination 
to know nothing but the Highest. Precisely such a 
state of passivity, voluntarily induced, and such veneration of 
and reliance upon ‘‘ guides ” or ‘* controls,” are referred to by 
the Apostle when he says : ‘‘ But let no man beguile you by a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels.” And precisely 
such exaltation of the personal Jesus as ‘‘ The Perfect Way ” re- 
pudiates and its opponents demand, is by the same Apostle con- 
demned in the words : “‘ Henceforth know we 20 man after the 
flesh : yea, though we have known Ohrist after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more.” 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. _ God, with 
Christ,” is in the man who, purifying his spirit after the 
secret of the Christ, aspires prayerfully and fervently. And it 
is to this interior spirit that he must look for illumination and 
salvation, and not to any outside “ angel” or fleshly Saviour. 
Attaining such illumination for themselves, our critics will be 
able both to recognise the source and to verify the teachings of 
our book for themselves. For, thus invoked, the Divine Spirit 
will ‘‘ bring all things to remembrance” for them, even as it 
has for us. Opinions will be merged in knowledges. And, 
instead of limiting the Spirit by the form in which its past 
revelations have been couched, they will be able to discern, in 
all its plenitude, the Spirit through the form. Your corre- 
spondents referred to have, clearly, not yet recognised the source 
of the teaching to which they take exception. They will find 
it fully described in Part I. of Appendix TIL If the divinity 
of this utterance is beyond their power of recognition, 
argument in their-case is hopeless, and no avenue exists through 
which Divine truth can reach them. God grant it may not 
be so. THe Wairers or ‘THe Perrect Way.” — 


OURIOUS CASE OF CLAIBRVOYANCE, 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 
S1r,—Can any of your readers offer an explanation of the 
following peculiar form of clairvoyance? _ 

Ail my life I have been a vision-seer, but of late years a 
fresh and further development has taken place which puzzles 
almost as much as it interests me. Most frequently this power 
is exercised when I‘am quietly disposing myself for sieep : that 
is between two and three a.m.; I never sleep before. 
Suddenly, being quite awake, I find myself amid totally 
different surroundings, it may be far away in a foreign 
land, in the busy street at mnoonday, on _ board 
ship, in a humble cottage or a palatial residence, in a tropical 
forest or, seemingly, the Arctic regions. Wherever it may be, I 
am there, can walk about, and touch and scrutinise the persons 
and things, just as I would if really present in the flesh, only 
more rudely, perhaps. And yet, although Iam there, I amin 
my body also; as a proof of which I have, on occasions, my 
sister boing awake, spoken, and told her where.I am, what I see 
and am doing in the other place. Another curious feature is 
that .I cannot go or see where or what I would. Wishing or 
willing has no effect, therefore it cannot be imagination ; more- 
over it comes spontaneously, startlingly so sometimes, and is so 
vivid and real, so comprehensive and detailed. Occasionally I 
have afterwards realised these spiritual wanderings, in the flesh 
—years after, but have recognised the scene and personages 
immediately. .I may add it is most agreeable tome. I have 
never seen anything unpleasant. | a a 4 

Will anyone kindly give me some ideas respecting this? 
But, please, don’t take me for a great medium, for that I am 
not. At present I am visiting a friend, and should be glad to 
receive any replies “addressed to 1; Castledine-road, Anerley 
Park, S.E, | CAROLINE CORNER, 
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WHIGHING ‘-MATERIALISED FORMS. 


We have had various records published of the. mein of 
human forms, which purport to be the temporary materialised 
forms of departed Spirits, amongst the most valuable of which 
are the accounts -published in the. Harbinger of Light, and 
quoted by “M.A. (Oxon.)” in “Ligur” for April 29th last. 


It is'with the hope of asnuting in the elucidation of these 


‘phenomena that I venture to give you the following, which I 
extract from notes made by myself at the time, and although 


ante-dating the Melbourne séances by a year, yet confirm their’ 


results. I will describe the séance: first. 


On Sunday morning, February 27th, 1881, I had an excellent: 


opportunity of observing and recording these phenomena. . The 
séance was held in thé rooms of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Spiritual 
‘Evidence Society. Miss C. E. Wood wag the medium on the 
occasion. The test conditions observed were, that the medium 
was seated on a chair placed in’a small closet] securely . fixed in 
a corner of the room, the solid walls of which formed two 
sides of.the closet, and the. other two were formed by a 


wooden | framework on .which fine gauze was stretched and 


securely fastened by both nails and glue, all the fastenings of 
which, of whatever destription, were made from the exterior, 
oneiok the gauze sides being made like a door with its hinges on 
the ‘outside, and it was fastened on the outside by two screws. 
The base of the closet was the floor of the room, and the closet 
reached to the ceiling above. Green baize curtains were drawn 
BCrOss the corner of the room, about two feet in front of this 
closet, and everything behind was coloured black, to make it 
as negative as possible. There were no trap doa or shifting 
boards, and any person fastened within’ it’ was, we confidently 
feel assured, unable to extricate himself without leaving very 
marked. signs of it behind him We rely on this the more 
surely .as we ‘know that it was constructed under the instruc- 
tions of the committee ; and as it was kept locked when not in 
use, no one had access to it. All those present were so placed 
as to bei in full view of each other, and between the door of 
the, room and the test closet, the room door being fastened on 
the outside, and shutters fastened at the window. The room 
wag lighted by a gas burner fixed inside an ordinary square 
street lamp suspended from the ceiling and glazed with double 
glass, one of which was amber and the other ruby colour, in 
order to effectually filter the chemical rays from the light, as 
these are stated to hinder the process known’ as_ materialisa- 
tion. The light was well diffused around the room, so that 
‘although dim, every person and every thing could be seen,— 

a considerable advantage over that of concentrating the light 
as sometimes adopted. 

On the morning in question there were eight persons present, 
and, the medium having been duly fastened in the test closet, 
we arranged ourselves in the following order ;—Mr. J acob 
Haydock, of Newcastle, Mr. John Gibson, of Newcastle, Mr. 
and-Mrs. Joseph Gibson, of Bishop Auckland, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Markham, of Seaham Harbour, Mr. Frank Everitt, of 
London, and myself. The weighing machine (one of Howe’ 8 
platform machines) was at my end of the circle, and I took 
charge of it, and was kindly assisted by Mr. Everitt, who sat 
next to me and checked the weights. After the usual prelimi- 
nary waiting, which occupied about an hour, a form 
came from behind the curtains. .After manifesting to the 
friends, we invited it to be weighed. It stepped on to 
the machine , and I adjusted the weights till the balance 
was obtained. It then retired behind the curtains 
and signalled for us to read the indicator. Not being able to 
do this with accuracy without more light a match was struck for 
that purpose, and quickly extinguished again. This ‘ form,” 
which we will call Form ‘ A,” was thus weighed four fines 
sticcessively, and the time occupied between each weighing was 
not more than five or six minutes at the utmost. (For the read- 
ings of the index see further.) A small child-like form, ‘ B,” 
next favoured us with its presence (said to be called “ Pocha, ig 
and a ‘‘guide” of the medium). This little form did not 
venture to be weighed, but after greeting those present it went 
and stood near tlie other end of the circle and purported to melt 
away. I did not see this clearly, because I concentrated my 
attention to seo if anything went back into the curtains; but 
Mr. Haydock and Mr. Gibson both state that it was very complete; 
they: were near to it and should be able to judge. Certainly, I 
could see nothing go into the curtains. Something white was 
left lying on the floor where it disappeared, and Messrs. 
Haydock and Gibson stated that it was a shawl or garment of 


motionless and erect. 


fakirs that I have read of but never seen. 


some kind, which had not melted when the form did, but was 
left there. We decided to let.it remain, and watch. the result. 
Very shortly Form ‘‘ C,”’ much taller than either of the previous 
ones, came from the curtains. and went and stood on the white 
garment before named. And now occurred what astonished 
me, for I watched it narrowly. The form stood apparently 
It certainly did not reach down with its _ 
hands, and its feet I could not see’ moving, although the skirts 


of its dress were short enough to display them, And yet, as it 
stood there, the white’ garment appeared steadily and quickly to 


dissolve away. The ‘semblance was as if it were by some 

magical. process absorbed up, into, or on to, the figure standing 

on it, and reminded me most forcibly of the doings of the Indian 

When the operation | 
was complete the form walked away, and nothing could be seen 

on the spot. I was greatly interested in that manifestation, and 

should much like to see more of it. The form then came 
to the machine and was weighed three times ina similar man- 

ner to the first. After Form “C” had finally ‘retired, Form _ 
“PD,” much taller and larger than any of the others, came from _ 
behind the curtains, and having briefly ‘manifested its presence, 
it was also weighed. On this oné retiring we next heard the 
screws which fasten the. test closet being plainly withdrawn and 
they were thrown out'on to the floor. The door of the test 
closet was heard to open and then the ‘sound as of a heavy chair 
being drawn from the closet; the curtains parted, and the 
medium, sitting on her chair in a deep trance, was apparently 
pushed out of the curtains, chair and all. Ina few seconds the 
curtain was drawn away from the wall nearest to me and some- 
thing white and tall was seen behind, but as I did not see the 


whole of the outline I could not say that it was that of a human 


figure, but it might have been. Anyhow it was quite away 
from the medium, who was, as stated, sitting entranced on her 
chair before us all. This terminated the manifestations, and 
the medium shortly awoke from the trance, and the séance 


| ended. 


For the purpose of easier comparison I have grouped the 

weights obtained together ; they were as follows :— 

Form A weighed, st time, 43 Ibs. 
2nd 


» 29 » 31d ,, # Hour of day not re- 


~ 3rd) 295 ,, > corded for these 
4th ,, 24 ,, first five weighings. 
Form 0 weighed, Ist ,, 364 ,, 
HOUR OF DAY. ° 
3 ‘3 2nd ,, 463 ,, ... 12.30 p.m. 
srd,, 96 4, «.. 12.33 p.m. 
Form D weighed 1017 ,, 12.47 p.m. 


These weights are for practical purposes correct, but they are 
only approximately so, as the variations in the weight of the 
forms at times made it somewhat difficult to record them. 

Twice the oscillations of the graduated beam were so great that 
it was impossible to ascertain the result with anything approach- 
ing accuracy till a period of comparative quietude ensued. The 
forms stood fairly on the machine whilst being weighed, in full 
view of all, and entirely free from contact with anything else, 
and they readily altered their position to oper us when we 
suggested its advisability. 

After some of the sitters had left, and Miss Wood, who was 
still seated on the chair as ‘pushed from the test-closet, 
apparently returned to her normal state, I asked her to mount 
the platform and be weighed ; this she readily assented to, when 
to my great surprise I found variations in her weight similar to 
those of the forms, and she registered only.68$lbs. My first 
impression was that she was larking, and having, somehow, a 
little fun at my expense, as it was well-known that her normal 
weight was about 97 or 98lbs. _Having reseated herself in the 
chair saying that sho felt oxhausted, I went and spoke to her 
and asked her ,not to trifle, as such would debar us from much 
of value in her medial powers. She assured me that she had 
not done so, and I invited her to be weighed again. On so 
doing I found the same fluctuations, but her weight had 
inerdased to 79lbs. during the brief interval of not more than 
ten minutes. Knowing that hor Spirit friends had the power to 
vary the weight of niaterial ‘objects, I concluded, I now think 
too hastily, that such was the cause, and bid them 
good morning. Subsequent reflection, however, shewed me 


‘that this may have been caused by the return to the medium 


of the psychic force employed to produce tho manifestations, 
and I regret not having watched it more narrowly, and, if such 
was the case, ascertained not only the quantity returned, but also 
the period ‘of time required for its restoration to its owner. 

About a week subsequent to this I weighed Miss Wood, in her 
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normal state, on this same machine, and found her weight then 
to be 993Ibs. A slight change in her attire may account for the. 
two pounds additional to her reputed weight. I had hoped. to 
have been able to confirm these results by further experiments, 
but the opprotunity has not offered. 


Like the Melbourne friends, I found that ‘‘ a form seems te 


possess no fixed weight, but will rapidly lose pound after pound, 

even while standing motionless upon the platform of the weigh- 
ing-machine” ; but my experience shewed that it could gain as 
rapidly as it lost weight. I had to chase it, as it were, up and 
down the graduated lever until I could catch it at a momentary 
lull, and it was precisely similar when I weighed the medium 
afterwards, except that the tendency then appeared: to be 
towards increasing weight. One of the peculiarities of the Mel- 
" bourne experiments is that they obtained their greatest weight 


first, and worked, with slight variations, steadily down to the 


least weight, whereas ours were nearly the reverse. Form ‘‘ A” 
began at 43lbs., and worked down to 24lbs., whilst Form ‘‘C” re- 
versed the process, beginning at 36$Ibs. and finishing at 96lbs., 
and Form‘‘ D” reached 101$lbs. ,thus exceeding the weight of the 
medium in her usual attire, and obtaining the greatest weight at 
the final weighing. 

The foregoing experiments appear to confirm the hypothesis 
of ‘*M. A. (Oxon.) ” that these forms are in astate of constant 
flux and reflux, and the singular variations in the medium’s 
weight evidently point to the medium as being the centre from 
which this force flows ; but if so, it also shews thatit is not 
restored to the medium so quickly as some suppose, and por- 
chance may take as long, or longer, to obtain in the first 
instance. 

. The question is,—as the form grows heavy does the medium 

grow light, and vice versd ? or if not, what does take place? It 
would much advance our knowledge of this subject if both 
medium and form were weighed at the same time, but if so, 
two machines should be used, and both of them should be self- 
registering, in order that the more delicate fluctuations might be 
_ obtained, and the precise moment of their occurrence should be 
carefully recorded in order to enhance the value of the register. 
By this means we might be enabled to measure this peculiar 
form of energy with some amount of precision, and ascertain 
some of its nature, laws, and effects. I hope the Society for 
Psychical Research, recently formed, will experiment in this 
direction, and clear the matter up for us. 

Newcastle, August, 1882. H. A. Kersey. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing, I am informed that there 
has been a so-called exposure of Miss Wood at Peterborough. 
I have only to add that it does not in any way effect the séance 
which I have described, where the tests were such as to exclude J. 
fraud, and the phenomena at which, I think, were incapable of 
simulation. I know nothing of the Peterborough fiasco but 
what appeared in the Press, and, if described correctly, I should 
say that the conditions there imposed were not test conditions. 

September 18th, 1882. H. A. K. 


OLATRAUDIENOH AND CLAIRVOYANCE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut,” 

S1r,—On the morning of August 3rd, 1870, I was awoke by 
hearing, clairaudiently, the following words: ‘*The blood has 
been shed.” I was then already aware that the commencement 
of the German and French war was imminent, but I had heard 
of no telegram giving the news that the fighting was actually 
begun. However, in the Daily Telegragh of that day, Tuesday, 
August 3rd, the news was published, which I copy from that 
journal, having preserved the newspaper cutting. It is as 


follows :— «By Tel - 
elegra 
** From our own Correspondent ) 
‘Metz, August 2nd, 3.55 p.m. 

‘An important engagement has talen lace lo-day at Saar- 
bruck, resulting in the victory of the French.” 

- On Saturday morning, September 9th, 1882, I was awoke, 
at about 7 a.m., by saeing, clairvoyantly, the face of a dead 
man. I felt impressed that it was that of a soldier, and that 
fighting was going‘on; and I prayed, as I am wont to do, for 
that soul. 

About a quarter past eight on the same morning, Saturday, 
September 9th, before I was called, being unwell, I was again 
_ woke up by the following words, in French :— 

‘¢ Autour de toi, Arabi, 
‘¢ Autour de toi, 
“Tl y’a de joie.” 


(Around thee, Arabi, ground thee, there is joy.) Arabi, we 
are told, is a Frenchman. : 

In the Daily Telegraph of to-day, September 11th, I a — 

(From our Special Correspondent.) _ 
Kassassin, September 9 (vid Ismailia, September 9), 11. 50: a.m, 

** About seven a.m. the enemy attacked the camp of Kassassin 
in force, shelling us heavily.” - - 

This, we know, was the first attack of importance made 
by the enemy, and it was commanded, it is said, by Arabi 
himself. 

I hope Spiritualists will pray for the souls of the brave 
deceased soldiers, as well as for the living, 


WwW. R. pee M. A, 


MRS. NICHOLS’ SHANOBS. 
To the Editor of ‘ Liou.” 


Sm,—In reply to ‘‘ Investigator,” I have to say that the 


terms of.our proposed séances are left entirely to the members 
of our circles, with the exception that those who are in needy 


circumstances are requested to give nothing ; all others, if they 


get what they consider of value, will estimate the worth for 
themselves. 

The arrangements are simply these : Each member will come 
at 7 p.m. punctually; and we advise, as a preparation for good 
manifestations, temperance, and a bath before the séance. 

I remarked that ‘‘a man might be unfitted for his daily, 
hourly work by giving up his cigar or his ale”; that is, by giving 
them up fora day. I have cured too many patients of disorders 
caused by taking opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other drugs 
not to know the fact that severe suffering for days, and some- 
times weeks, is caused by abstinence from poisons. I have seen 
veritable ‘‘ mania a (tea) potu,” in tea-drinkers who abstained ; 
and abstinence from opium and tobacco causes still greater 
suffering. Time is required to free the system from poisons, 
which, as long as they remain, persistently cry for more. 

I know several persons who have been rescued from dreadful 
nervous disease, by coming into circles where the controlling 
Spirits counselled abstinence from narcotic poisons. Suppose a 
man or woman in good faith, who is in the habitual use of tea, 
coffee, or tobacco, is overworked, and has no time to stop to be ill 
for one day, to say nothing of a week ora month. Shall I shut 
such an one out from conviction of continued life, when that 
very conviction would bring a condition of mind required to 
abstain from the ‘‘ evil one ”? I was once a tea-drinker. I 
left it and suffered severely. T then took to coffee. I found it 
quite as injurious as tea, aiid when I left it I did not suffer quite 
as keenly as when I gave up tea. 

‘Time is required for a change of habits, and transitions are 
painful. Iwas once dining with a lady whose high position 
enabled her to bring together the poles of opinion. Dr. Andrew 
Clarke was next me at table. He ate only brown bread and 
slices of cold beef. He said, ‘‘ If I had time I could come to 
digest vegetables as youdo. But I have no time to make the 


| change. My stomacl has got used to the bread and meat, and 


will not digest vegetables.” The transition would have required 
rest from wearing labour, which he could not command. 

If I give a man evidence of life beyond the grave I give him 
something to live for, and he begins soon to ask, ‘* How can I 
live so as to make time and eternity most comfortable ia 
__ I we are to live to old age in a house, we do our heat: to make 
ita home. So of life beyond the grave. Only a fool Will .liye 
badly when he really believes he must live right’ on, whetherhe 
will or not. There is no committing suicide, I take it, when.y we 
get in the Spiritual world. 

Now I want “ Investigator” to be assured that I an not 
advocate taking tobacco, or drinking beer, or telling lies, or 
getting into ‘‘ business” that obliges men to do all these to 
keep up with .their fellow men. 

_ If the man on the treadmill does not keep step, he breaks 
his legs—and the poor convicts and ‘“‘men of business ” have a 
care of their legs, and of their families, and of their credit 
among nien. 

There i is @ way out of evils, and the first step in this way is 
to convince men that they must live, whether they like it or 
not, straight on through eternity. When I know that I must 
live, the next question is—How ? 

Septembor 15th, 1882. M. S, G. NiocHots. 


P.S.—The number of applicants for admission to our séances 
is surprisingly large, and what is more surprising is the very large 


| #umber who are accepted. So fine a company of persons it has 
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not been.my.good fortune to meet in many years, It will take 
months to reach the later comers, unless we can increase our 
number of séances. This may be done, but even then many 


must be patient a good while. 


SHANCH WITH MISS. WOOD. 


Mr, J. N. Greenwell has kindly supplied us with a report of 
a séance held with Miss Wood during the past week in Quebeo 


Hall, twenty-three persons being present, but the pressure on 
our as prohibits our publishing his statement in detail. 
Miss. Wood, he says, was taken into a room by the seven ladies 
present, and was divested of all her own clothing and dressed 
in dark materials provided for the purpose, the ladies giving the 
assurance that after having searched and dressed Miss Wood 
there was not a single thread of white about her. She was 
next tied with stout twine, each arm being secured to the chair 
and then carried to the top of the cabinet, and thence to a 
vacant chair in the circle. Another cord was passed round her 
waist, and secured in like manner to the chair. The tying was 
done by request by a gentleman who was an entire stranger and 
a sceptic. The Rev. A. J. R, then with his own private 
seal and sealing-wax secured every knot, The séance having 
begun, ‘‘ Pocha” soon controlled, and conversed, ss peat her 
conviction that she would be abie to materialise. ter sitting 
for some time in a subdued light, a form from three to four 
feet high came out from the cabinet, displaying a large amount 
of white drapery. 

After ‘*Pocha” had been out some time she retired, when 
Mr. Greenwell and a few others distinctly saw a “ form” draw 
apart the curtains. It was almost as tall as the cabinet, which 
was fully six feet high. At the close Miss Wood was again 
examined by the two gentlemen who secured her, and they 
testified to the fact that neither seals nor tying had been 
tampered with. The facts, as above recorded, are attested by 
most of the persons present, but two ladies and a gentleman 
objected to give their names for publicity, and two gentlemen, 
for reasons not stated, declined to sign the report. : 

We ‘have thought it right, in consideration of the question 
which occupies the minds of some Spiritualists as to whether 
Miss Wood is really a medium or not, to give the above roport, 
but are disposed in future to refuse publicity to any séance for 
physical phenomena with a professional .medium who is not 


' visible to the circle during the whole of the sitting. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON AND THH COUNTRY. 


GOSWELL HALL. 


Sunday morning last at this hall was spent in an interesting 
conversation on the cause of Spiritualism in general, and the 
best mode of furthering its progress. If the suggestions made 
take a practical form good must result therefrom. In the evening 
the hall was well filled to hear Mrs. MaryS. Durrant, her subject 
being ‘‘ Remarks on Séances held with Miss Wood, with special 
reference to Mr. Frank Podmore’s Criticism in *Lieut.’” 
Previous to the address Mr. Greenwell, by request, read the 
letter in question, to enable the audience to more closely follow 
and better understand Mrs. Durrant’s position. The lady ex- 
plained what she had witnessed at several séances with Miss 
Wood, and the tests that were imposed, and I am sure it will be 
admitted by almost all who were present that her case was a 
good one. The séance held with Miss Wood, on Wednesday, the 
13th inst., wags also described. A report of this may be 
seen above. A reply to Mr. Podmore which she sent to 
“‘ Licut,” but was not published, was also read, and the corre- 
spondence thereon. The letters on the Peterborough exposé 
she algo submitted to analysis, and the weak points and con- 
tradictions were clearly shewn. Mr. Podmore certainly came in 
for his share of severe criticism, and his utter inability to speak 
authoritatively on the séance in question was asserted. A large 
tract of. ground was covered as to the position of Miss Wood as 
a lady and an honest medium, and a sketch of her probable 
future action was given. In support of Mrs. Durrant’s contention 
as to the séancée which Mr. Podmore described, Mr. O. P. Allen 
pledged his honour that it was not, and could not be, Miss Wood 
personating ‘‘ Pocha,” and that all Mr. Podmore’s “ fishing-rod” 
and other explanations were absolutely valueless. He, however, 
gave that gentleman credit’ for ‘being an honest sceptic and 
earnest investigator. The sympathies of the audience were 
decidedly with Mrs. Durrant and. the lady whose causo she 
espoused. —REs-F acta. , 

QUEBEC HALL, 


On Sunday evening last, the 17th inst., this hall was filled 
with an overflowing audience, assembled to listen to a ‘‘ trance 
address”? from Mr. J. J. Morse, the subject of which was, 
‘Inspiration, Diabolical and Divine.”. The argument of the 
lecture was that ‘‘ inspiration”. was not necessarily confined to 


‘its purely religious aspects, nor only receivable from the Spiritual 


world: The sources of inspiration were considered to be alike 
in the conditions of culture, as expressed in art, science, litera- 
ture, morals, and Spiritual progress, as well as in the principles 


.. of. nature, as impressing and inspiring the thinkers of life ; 


while the effect of the inspiration due to personal action—aa 
ee and directing the life and conduct of those around us— 
was forcibly and clearly discussed. Dealing with the question in 
relation to inspiration received from the spiritual state, it was 
insisted that such inspiration did descend upon humanity ; and! 
as inspiration results in the evolution of truth - when the source 
of that inspiration is good—it was contended that it becaine, in. - 
that sense, divine. The evil side of the question was ably 
presented, and the possibility of vicious conditions of society 
and individuals exercising a pernicious inspiration was carefully 
and candidly expressed, while the possibility of such perverted. 
inspirations coming from the Spirit-world was clearly enunciated. 
The lecture closed with an eloquent peroration on the im- 
portance of living a pure life, cultivating the highest mental, 
moral, and spiritual development, with the constant. exercise 
of the will against all that was lowering to humanity, by which 
means we should be ‘‘ armed in proof” against the possibilities 
of diabolical inspirations, and best fit ourselves to receive that 
inspiration of truth which is the voice of God. Messrs. Wilson 
and Ivor MacDonnell spoke in high terms of the lecture, in 
which sentiments the crowded audience heartily concurred, and 
the general opinion was that the lecture wasa most ableand suitable 
one, and that Mr. Morse’s “‘ guides ” had afforded a pleasure to 
their auditors that could not be too often repeated.—Cor. 


NBWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — 

Nerwoastitze.—On Sunday morning and evening last Mr. 
John Hall, of Gateshead, addressed the friends at Weir’s Court. 
We are sorry to hear that Mr. Wilson, secretary of the N.8.E.S., 
has been compelled to resign his office. Mr. John Hare, editor 
of the Herald, has been appointed in his place. 

Miss Woop.—We had no little surprise this week through 
the Miss Wood “ Episode,” which is causing a great amount of © 
controversy. With the mass of thoughtful persons in our move- 
ment here, the conviction is that whether she has been tempted to 
act fraudeulntly, or whether she has been unconsciously used 
under the influence of unfavourable conditions, yet they have had 
the most ample proof under the most stringent of tests to satisfy 
them beyond doubt of the genuineness of = mediumistic gifts. 


‘I should advise that in future, for the equal protection of 


medium and sitters, at all physical séances the medium be ex- 
posed during the whole of the sitting to the full view of those 
present. I have urged this mode of procedure upon Spiritualists 
from press and platform for several years, and in the face of 
these exposures the advice has been steadily rejected. But the 
time is rapidly nearing when it will be absolutely necessary that 
the old methods will have to be entirely rejected and the above 


‘suggestion carefully considered and adopted. It would be the 


salvation of our movement and give the highest possible satis- 
faction to investigators. 

GaTESHEAD.—On Sunday evening last Mr. J. G. Grey, of 
Gateshead, lectured on‘‘Spirits” to a large audience, at the rooms 
of the G.S.I.S. He delivered a stirring and energetic address. 
Mr. Joseph Stevenson occupied the chair. 

AsHINcTON.—Last Sunday afternoon and evening Mr. Henry 
Burton, of Newcastle, lectured upon ‘‘ Toleration” and ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Future.” The lecture dealt with both subjects 
in so thorough a manner as to call forth the warm apreciation 
of those assembled, and a majority of the friends expressed their 
great pleasure at the healthy and energetic lectures to which 
they had just listened. | 

We are glad to state that at The Felling, West Pelton, 
North Shields, Hetton, and Sunderland, the movement of 
Spiritualism is going on favourably, and the societies are making 
slow but steady progress. News comes to me rather late from 
those places or I might be able to give more than this passing 
glance at the good work being done in those districts. 

NORTHUMBRIA. 


WORK OF THE. OOMING WHHK. 
LONDON. | 


Sunday, September 24.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Lecture, 
Mr. Wilson. 7 p,m., Lecture, Mr. J. J. Morse. 
Ps (See advertisement. ) 
‘3 September 24.—Quebcc Hall. 7 p.m, Lecture, 
i ‘ Mr. Iver MacDonnell. (Sea advertisement. ) 
Monday, September 25.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m. (See adver- 
; _ tisement.) . 
Monday, September 25.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
| 6.30 p.m., Special Committee Meeting on Séance 
7 Conditions. ea, cal a 
Wednesday, September 27.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
_ 8p.m., Members’ Free Séance. 
Tuesday, September 26.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m, Lecture, 
Mr. Wilson. (See advertisement, ) 
Thursday, September 28.—Dalston Association. Usual Weekly 
_- . Meeting of. Members, 7.30 p.m. pe 


Me. J. J. Monrsz’s APPOINTMENTS. —-LONDON : Sunday, ; 


24th, Goswell Hall; also October 8th and 22nd. Oarprrr: 


Sunday, October 18th. Kricuiry : Sunday, October 29th.—For 
terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 58, Sigdon-road, Dalaton, 
London, E.—[Advt.] —_ ae 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


There is nothing to be added to what I have so frequently 
said about the conditions under which promiscuous séances for 
materialisation are held. The last exposure has but emphasised 
anew the necessity for a stern and searching reform. Possibly 
the steady frequency with which these miserable frauds recur 
may suggest the expediency of discountenancing altogether the 
holding of such experimental circles at all, except in private, 
and in the presence of experienced investigators. If they be 
held, it is imperative that they should be purged absolutely of 
the conditions which so readily lend themselves to fraud. But 
there are grave reasons for thinking that they are undesirable 
as public exhibitions. “‘A.P.S.” set forth some of these in his last 
letter, and the experience of instructed Spiritualists will supply 
others. It has, most unfortunately, become a received idea 
that a medium will be defended by some crazy enthusiasts, no 
matter how mean the fraud committed, nor how palpable it be. 
It is this, quite as much as the frauds themselves, that-has brought 
such flagrant discredit on public Spiritualism. The outside in- 
veatigators, who gather their opinions from the journals, have 
come to believe that fraud is rife, for they see little else than 
newspaper comments on exposures and prosecutions. And, 
what is worse, they have come to believe that there is a large 
class of men, whose names are prominent among Spiritualists, 
who are always ready tv bolster.up imposture, to cloak deceit, 
and to find an excuse for the most mean and miserable fraud. 
So, in their eyes, Spiritualists are participes criminis, accessories 
after the fact, if not before, ndt ashamed of what to them 
should be sheer sacrilege, And such men ask, ‘‘ How can these 
people believe what they profess? They and their phenomena 
are one vast sham!” Jt is this that, even more than repeated 
fraud, of which the raison d’étre is not far to seek, discredits 
Spiritualism, And it is this that must be resolutely dealt with. 


We do not know enough of mediumship to be rash in appor- 
tioning blame. We do not know how far responsibility attaches 
to those whom we recklessly and cruelly submit to conditions 
that apparently invite fraud. We do not know enough of the 
conditions under which materialisation is possible to venture 
dogmatically to prescribe them. But we can at least so place 
the medium that he will be exonerated from complicity. We 
can do our best to eliminate those dubious conditions which 
have been proven over and over again to lead to fraud and 
deceit. If this fraud be a mere cheat of a pretender to medium- 
ship, we can prevent that sham. If it be a piece of deception 
perpetrated by low and deceiving Spirits, we can rescue the 
medium from such obsession by declining to provide the conditions 
which make it easy. Whatever source the fraud inay have, we 
can and we must deal directly with it, by cutting directly at the 
conditions which foster it. And this we may do not only with a 
true regard for ‘‘delicately organised and highly sensitive ” 
persons of whom we have lately heard so much ; but in doing it 
we may righteously claim to be acting in the direct interest of 
‘honesty, truth, and the cause which is being stifled by repeated 
fraud. More.than this. We shall directly raise for solution a 
question the moral import of which is vast. What right have 
we to expose our sensitives to these hideous risks,if the fraud have 
a Spirit-source ? Who are the Spirits who so act? What is the 
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responsibility of ‘ios who encourage and provide means for 
their antics ? 


Owing to prolonged absence from the sources of knowledge, 


I have only just read in the Religio-D’hilosophical Journal, an 
excellent paper by W, Emmette Coleman, on ‘ Spiritualism and 
its Scientific Analysis.” Everything that he writes is worth 
attention, and there are, in this essay, some very striking criti- 
cisms and expressions of belief, Starting with the admission 
that there is very much in the current phases of Spiritualism to 
repel average scientists, and that, therefore, they are not to be 
blamed for declining to meddle with the unsavoury mess, he puts 
as a per contra the fact that “no instance is known of a person 


of scientific or philosophical attainments” who investigated — 


Spiritualism without attaining conviction of the objective reality, 
if not of the spiritual origin of the phenomena, Mr. Coleman has 
apparently not heard of Mr. Moncure Conway, who once wrote 
to the Spectator to place himself in that category, which, as. far 
as I know, he occupies in lonely isolation. Mr, Conway always 
excepted, the case is as Mr, Colemar’ puts it, | 


When he comes to classify psychical and ‘spiritual phenomena 
he makes three divisions, (1) Those due to fraud (though it is 
hard to see how such are either spiritual or psychical, being due 
either to muscular contortion, sleight of hand, or elaborated im- 
posture by aid of confederates). (2) Those properly called 
psychical, and due to the action of powers and forces resident 
in the human body. (8) Those properly called spiritual, and 
due to the action of disembodied or unembodied intelligence. 
The phenomena of the second class occur, he thinks, in the pre- 
sence of a sensitive or psychic; those of the third class only in 
the presence of a fully developed medium. The distinction is 


plain. The psychic is but partially developed, and is subject to 


the influence of minds with which he comes into contact, or 


gives off what is in his own mind. The medium is 80 developed: 


as to be amenable to the direct influence of Spirit, which keeps 
all mental influence in abeyance. Psychics abound, and 
through them come the distorted images, the half-truths, the 
confusion that has fallen on Spiritualism. The true medium is 
extremely rare, and through him, when found, comes the clear 
spiritual truth which carries its own proof of genuineness with it, 


This view, just the antithesis of the Theosophical teaching, 
squares considerably with what I have observed. Iam disposed 
to think that there is much to be said for it. At the time, now 
long past, when 1 was obtaining a great deal of instruction 
from what purported to be a spiritual source, and which I have 
no doubt was what it claimed to be, one of the constantly 
reiterated instructions was to maintain complete mental passivity. 
‘Tt is in your mind to argue,” would be written, and then the 
communications would cease. If I took a book and fixed my 
mind on it, the automatic writing would be resumed. For it 
was a peculiarity of the communications I received that I could 
never elicit them at will, or by the most urgent request, unless 
what were deemed requisite conditions were to be had. .Of these, 
passivity, isolation, and physical health were most insisted on, 
When these were not to be had the writing would at once cease. 
It was a governing principle with the communicating intelligence 
not to give any message which would be tainted by admixture 
from any other source. The most distinctive messages were 
written when I was in astate of complete absorption,and I have no 
doubt whatever that they are untinged by any conscious thought 
of mine. I never had the faintest doubt as to the individuality 
of Imperator as separate from my own. And from the care and 
pains he took to keep the channel of communication pure, as 
well as from the experience I have since had of what Mr. 


Coleman calls psychical phenomena proper, I think that the 


‘distinction drawn is sound. 


Mr. Coleman is severe on the “ unscientific, unphilosophie, 
emotional ” natures of the mass of Spiritualists, whence comes 
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most of the stuff that is talked in the name of 
-He says with great force and truth :— 


‘‘Spiritualism has always been crucified in the house of its 
friends ; it has been almost overwhelmed in the, circling flood 
of credulity, superstition, folly, and fanaticism ; and at present, 
in addition to all these, it is nearly engulfed in the whirling 
maelstrom of fraud and knavery. No matter how much Spiritu- 
alists of a certain class may try to cover up these glaring defects 
and deny their actualities, bolster up fraud and folly by impugn- 
ing the veracity and honesty of those anxious to purge Spiritu- 
alism of its present load of villainy and absurdity, the fact of 
their existence remains a self-evident truth, patent to every im- 
partial, candid, unprejudiced mind. 

‘* The conclusions and the line of conduct of this class of be- 
lievers do not, however, constitute the entirety of Spiritualism ; 
if it did, the sooner the whole movement was overthrown, root 
and branch, the betterfor mankind. Besides these, there are 
some, let us be thankful, who have not bowed the knee to the 
Baal of unreason and stultiloquy,—‘ it may bea remnant, weak 
and small,’—who endeavour to exercise careful discrimination 
in judging of all purported ‘ spiritual manifestations,’ and 
who desire to apply the ‘scientific method’ in this as in 
all other departments of human inquiry and research. Applyin 
this test, we find much in Spiritualism that will not bear the 
searching light of critical investigation, and so must be cast 
aside as undemonstrative of the basic fact of Spirit communion. 
What in Spiritualism will not endure the test of the most rigid 
scrutiny gnd analytical examination must fall ; and the sooner it 
falls, the better. But, after eliminating all explainable on other 
grounds, there still remains ‘a winnowed residuum’ of facts, 
giving, in my judgment, conclusive evidence of the impact of 
the spiritual world upon the material.” 


‘Spiritualism. 


I need not follow the evidence which in Mr. Coleman’s 
opinion establishes this great truth. Each mind will find it for 
itself. Each properly constituted and evenly balanced mind 
will have its seasons of inquisition, of searching of heart, when 
facts must be reviewed, theories resifted,and a new hearing 
given to what has before been put aside. It is well that it 
should be so. And from such a searching I believe there are 
few who have had sufficient experience, and who keep a level 
head, neither swayed by emotional enthusiasm nor shaken by 
discouraging evidences of fraud, who will not come out in agree- 
ment with Mr. Coleman, that there is pure gold among their 
pile of dross. There has been enough assault to shatter any- 
thing not founded on the rock of truth. There will be more ; 
but in the near future it is to be feared that Spiritualism’s 
chiefest foes will be found in its own household. It is these 
that have the greatest chance of dealing it a heavy blow by 
causing its very name to be associated in the minds of men with 
credulity, intemperate enthusiasm, and a suspicious readiness to 
cloak and defend fraud. They who commit themselves to such 
a course will, manifestly, denounce all attempts at cleansing 
the Augean stable. It is to be hoped that sufficient clear sense 
of right and wrong exists unperverted among Spiritualists to 
prevent their success. But, even at the worst, Spiritualism 
does not consist of any essential element that they can touch ; 
and if they succeed in making what the world knows by that 
name a “‘scorn and a hissing,” they will not touch the fundament- 
al facts on which the faith of thousands is grounded. Perhaps 
it is necessary that Spiritualism should pass through such a fiery 
trial, Perhaps tho Spirit foes are in power. Who knows? 
Yet Truth remains. “*M. A, (Oxon),” 


STORY OF MRS. REVINGTON, 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liauv.” | 

Sm,—The story of the two Mrs. Revingtons at Plymouth 
hearing a cry of ‘“‘Mother! mother!” from the son in Egypt, 
and hearing next day that he had been shot in the streets of 
Alexandria, excited so much interest, that the denouement 
should be made known to students of psychical phenomena as 
widely as possible. Mrs. Revington writes me word that there 
was no truth in the story whatever. She never heard any such 
cry of ‘‘ Mother !” as was represented, and her husband never 
met with any accident. One can only suppose that it was an 
elaborate hoax on the newspaper.—Yours, &c., 


H. WEpGwoop. 


The Dalston Association intend holding their first winter 
oe on Tuesday evening, October 24th. Tickets one shilling 
each. 

Mr. J. J. Morsr’s Appornrments.—Lonpon: Sunday, 
October 8th and 22nd, Goswell Hall. Carpirr: Sunday, 
October 18th. Kzriauizy: Sunday, October 29th.—For terms 
and dates, direct Mr, Morse, at 63, Sigdon-road, Dalston, 
London, E,—[Advt,] 


— _ 


DARK AND CABINET SHANOES. 


The circular letter, bearing the signatures of the editora of 
“Laur” and of the Psychological Review, which was sent out on the 
16th inst., and a copy of which appeared in our last issye, haa 
brought a large number of replies. Of these we give the moat 
important in full :— 

Mr. 0. 0. Massey. 

‘“‘T assent generally to the suggestions contained in the 
circular issued by yourself and Mr. Farmer. But I think also 
that to any recommendations addressed to the public there 
should be added strong representations of the usually fallacious 
and nugatory character of ‘tests.’ I mean such as are imposed 
by the investigators cr suggested. by or through the medium. 
But for these I imagine the most credulous would not be imposed 
upon by ‘manifestations’ which did not carry with them 
intrinsic evidence of their genuine character. It is the belief 
that adequate precautions have been taken against simulation 
when this is not really the case that makes inexperienced or 
enthusiastic persons the victims of deception, and offers oppor- 


£ | tunities tothe fraudulent medium. And I am inclined to think 


that this system may offer an obstacle to the evolution of true 
phenomena. I would also suggest the election of a rapresenta- 
tive Council of Spiritualists to decide upon and conduct the 
prosecution of persons pretending to be mediums in cases of 
undoubted fraud. I think if such proceedings were undertaken 
by Spiritualists it would have a very salutary effect both within 
and without the movement.” 
Mr. FP. Podmore. 

‘IT have just received the joint circular from yoursolf and 
Mr. Farmer. Iam very glad that you and he are taking action 
in the matter. I quite agree with the general tone of your 
recommendation. I think we should strive to cultivate such a 
tone of public feeling in the matter that dark séances, or any 
séances under imperfect test-conditions (i.e., cabinet-séances of 
all kinds) amongst a promiscuous circle, should be regarded by 
Spiritualists themselves as culpably foolish, if not actually dis- 
reputable, as they are already regarded by the outside public. 

** At the same time, as darkness and freedom from tests may, 
and conceivably do, aid the development of manifestations, I 
should not be prepared to discountenance dark séances amongst 
select private circles of permanent sitters, who know each other 
and the medium thoroughly well. I think a very wide distinc. 
tion should be drawn between the two kinds of circles—tho 
diligent and patient knot of investigators, and the promiscuous, 
motley (in the old sense) gathering of curiosity-hunters. 

‘*T had intended to open up the subject at this evening’s 
Council meeting of the C,A.S.” | 


Mr. W, Eglinton. 

‘* Replying to your circular of the 16th inst., my opinion is 
that professionalism in Spiritualism should be opposed in every 
shape and form. The methods of investigation at public circles 
are not only damaging to the reputation of the medium, but 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Put your veto on such pro- 
ceedings ; let all Spiritualists carefully read and follow out the 
propositions contained in an admirable letter in ‘Licur’ for 
September 9th, signed by ‘C. O. M.,’ upon the subject of 
‘tests,’ and I feel confident that all mediums having the cause 
at heart will work in unison with Spiritualists to the desired end, 
thus giving rise to a» newer and purer system of propagating 
Spiritualism. Whilst thus expressing myself on the question of 
professional mediumship, it should be distinctly understood I 
am entirely of opinion that if we grant the existence of an 
agency external to the medium, and by the efforts of which 
wo hope to make converts, we have no earthly right to impose 
our conditions, whether of light or darkness, cabinet or no 
cabinet, without in the majority of instances consulting tho view 
of the said agent. This latter essential I believe to be the only true 
method of harmonic investigation.” 


Mr. T. Shorter, late Editor of the “ Spiritual Magazine.” 

‘*T quite approve of the suggestions in your circular of the 
16th inst. They are good, as far as they go, but I fear that they 
do not go far enough, and that we shall never get to the root of 
this evil until we altogether discountenance professional medium- 
ship for physical manifestations. JI took this ground twenty 
years ago in the Spiritual Magazine, when this mischief was but 
just beginning to appear. Moro recently I delivered two addresses 
to the ‘ Dalston Association ’ on the same subject, and I again 
proposed to bring the question under the consideration of the 
late B.N.A.S., I think about two years ago, in reply to an in- 
yitation Ireceived to read a paper to that body, but my offer 
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was declined. Had the question then been thoroughly venti- 
lated, I think much of the scandal that has since arisen might 
have been averted. The adoption of your suggestion would, 
I think, considerably mitigate the evil, but would not eradicate 
it: something more than the pruning-knife is required. How- 
ever, I cannot here argue the question, but every year’s ex- 
perience deepens and confirms the conviction I have so long 
entertained upon this matter, and supplies only too many fresh 
illustrations of its truth.” 
Mr. J, P. Turner, Leamington. 

 6¢ Your circular is well timed ; some action should certainly 
be taken by Spiritualists to check this degenerating tendency 
of dark séances with paid mediums. It seems as if there was 
some malign influence that leads them astray in their course of 
deception, and then comes the facilis descensus that brings such 
discredit on the cause. | 

"© Tf they had any sense or self-control at all, one would think 
that genuine mediums, such as Miss Wood and Firman and 
others have been, would have seen the inevitable ruin to their 


character and prospects, which a course of deception must’ 


bring sooner or later. I confess I am puzzled how to account 
for it. 

‘¢T shall heartily support such a course as you propose to 
follow under these circumstances, only wishing it could go 
farther and restrain public mediumship altogether. Imean that 
if Spiritualists could combine to patronise no medium, except 
those who earn their living in some other way, that would be 
very desirable ; butit is a difficult rule to lay down, and. would 
be sure to find exceptions. Whatever in the judgment of 
yourself and advisers is decided to be done will have my hearty 
sympathy and support.” 

| Mr. W. P. Adshead, Belper. 

‘J quite endorse the suggestions of the circular, ‘ keep the 
medium in view, and let the light be sufficient for careful 
investigation.’ I believe the cage by means of which we 
obtained such splendid results at Belper is still intact ; if so, it 
shall be at the service of your committee should they desire to 
use it. Having the medium secured inside is about equivalent 
to being in full view, as it is quite impossible for human skill to 
escape from the enclosure. At all events something must be 
done, and that at once, to separate Spiritualism from the 
disgrace brought upon it by these exposures. 

‘¢ Any plan having this object in view will have my approval 
and best wishes for its success. ” 
Rev. W. Miall 

‘*T heartily agree as to the expediency of some such course as 
you suggest. You will allow me to express the opinion that in 
order to meet the requirements of the case, and effectually to 
lift from ‘The Cause’ the opprobrium which is crushing it, any 
advice which may be given should be of a kind suitable for 
public advertisement, and therefore most stringent. Feebleness 


in reprehension of the evils sought to be arrested would, I. 


think, be more injurious than silence and inaction. The follow- 
ing seem to me to be demanded :—(1) A full admission of the 
prevalence—the frequent occurrence — of gross deception. 
(2) An avowal of the conviction of its extreme heinousness. (3) 
A statement of the possibility, in some cases, of the medium 
being blameless. (4) Urgent. counsel that in view of the 
liability of even intelligent ‘sitters’ to be imposed on, and so 
to come to lend their countenance to fraud, all results obtained 
through professional mediums in dark or dimly-lighted séances, 
or when the entire person of the medium is placed beyond the 
possibility of sight or touch, should be regarded by all Spiritual- 
ists as tabooed, and that the support and adhesion of those 
Spiritualists who fail so to regard them be deprecated and repu- 
diated. I venture thus to express my impressions as to what is 
needed, relying on your kindness to attribute my doing so to 
interest in the subject.” | 
| Dr. Geo, Wyld. 

‘¢In reply to your request for my views on dark séances for 
materialisations I would say :— 

*©4. I consider that I have obtained, through the sonses 


of sight and feeling, demonstrations that ‘Spirits can manufac- 


ture forms apparently identical with solid human ‘hands. 

‘¢ 2, I have never personally received any demonstration that 
the entire human form can be thus manufactured, although, if 
hands can be made, the presumption is that solid forms in the 
likeness of the entire body can likewise be made. 

‘¢ The innumerable instances of the doubles of living beings 
and the ghosts of departed human beings appearing in the light, 
I regard as unanswerable facts; and so the presumption is 


that such forms may also sometimes appear at dark séances ; 
but, so far as my experience goes, I have never obtained any 
demonstration of this, as the figures which I have seen at these 


séances might all have been composed of muslin, or by the © 
medium either consciously tricking, or of the entranced 


medium unconsciously tricking. 

“4, ‘Those who, for scientific purposes, investigate Spiritual- 
istic phenomena, need not abolish darkness as a factor in these 
experiments if they take rational precautions, but those who for 
idle or credulous curiosity sit at dark séances, must thus not only 
themselves be continually befooled, but they are guilty of 
assisting in the encouragement of fraud.” | 


Mr. T. Graham Ponton. 


‘Many thanks for issuing your circular, every word of 
which I most cordially endorse. I have long been of opinion 
that we Spiritualists have been lacking in bringing about an 
investigation, thorough and accurate, which shall prove to the 
world at large either that for years, despite the evidence of our 


senses, we have been the victims of a monstrous delusion carried — 


out by a series of exceptionally clever conjurers, or, as I believe, 


despite exposures of mediums, that the Spirits of the departed 


can and do hold communion with us. I am but a Spiritualist of 
fifteon years’ standing, but have seen a good deal of phenomena 
produced through mediums, and also of so-called exposures of 
mediumship worked by professional conjurers. I venture, 
therefore, to make a suggestion, and it is this :—A committee of 
the Central Association of Spiritualists for the purpose. of 
investigation should be formed, consisting of twelve members, 
all tried and experienced Spiritualists, among whom there 
should be an admixture of ladies ; that they should meet unce 
or twice a week witha medium with whose materialisations pre- 
vious experience has been had ; that the room should be fairly 
well lighted, and the form of the medium always in view of the 
sitters. It must, however, it seems to me, be understood that 


the members of such a circle should make it a duty to be present 


each time of sitting, and to wait patiently the development of 


events. If it be three years the time will be well expended, if 


a dozen mediums are tried in succession; money will be well 
expended in proving either that the thousands of Spiritualists 
on the face of the globe are or are not the victims of. a 
delusion.” 
M. A. (Oxon.) | 

‘* There is no reasonable doubt that reiterated exposures of 
fraud are dealing a death-blow to Spiritualism as a public and 
popular movement. Many who are recent investigators are 
coming to believe that fraud is mixed up so inextricably with 
all the manifestations, that it is at least questionable whether 
there are any free from it. Such will soon abandon the 
profitless task of endeavouring to sift out what may be, after all 
trouble, worthless. 

‘J have nothing material to add to what I have repeatedly 


urged on Spiritualists. I would abolish the cabinet as a pest- 


house of deceit, and abandon illusory tests connected with it. If 
a medium wants to cheat, a cabinet provides the means. If a 
medium is entirely honest, I consider tying in a dark cabinet 


to be a deceptive test, even when skilfully performed. Not one. 
person in fifty can tie a woman so that she cannot get out of the’ 


bonds by normal means, if she is a practised trickster. No 


human being can tie a medium so that he cannot be released » 


by abnormal means. 


‘* The only test worth countenancing is a clear view of the’ 
medium during the whole séance, and, of course, in light 


sufficient for exact opservation. And investigation should 
lead up to a view of the medium and the Psychic Form simul- 
taneously. 


**T do not anticipate that promiscuous circles will sit with’ 


sufficient patience to attain success under these conditions. It 
is therefore a question whether any such circles should be 
encouraged to seek for such manifestations at all. I am 
strongly disposed to think that materialisation is too difficult 
and delicate a matter to be obtained in the wholesale way in 


which public mediums profess to obtain it. .The temptation to 


resort to illicit means when the legitimate fail is enormous, and 
no medium should be exposed to it. 

“There are also grave reasons for believing that there are 
dangers of other kinds connected with promiscuous circles for 


mnaterialisation, as now held, which it is the part of wisdom for 


Spiritualists to avoid. 


I, therefore, incline to urge that the phenomenon of 


materialisation should not be sought fot at all in promiscuous 
circles, but that it should be evoked in select circles only, 


® 


- evil Spirits are as perpetually striving to influence—eager to 


‘should, I think, ignore, and abjure, and condemn them. 
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composed of experienced Spiritualists, and without the use of 
illusory tests. 

‘‘There can, I think, be no two opinions as to the necessity 
for promptly abandoning methods of experiment which set a 
premium on fraud, and which have proved well nigh fatal to 
public Spiritualism. 

‘*J confine myself to the points on which you ask my advice, 
though there are other particulars in which public Spiritualism 


needs purgation.” 
ao Mr. 8. C. Hall. 


' “T take the same view as that taken by the two gentlemen 


Whose respected names are appended to the circular ; although 
Ido not quite clearly understand what their proposal is. 

_ Tabominate these so-called ‘materialisations’ or ‘ form- 
fianifestations,” and regard them, perhaps all, as frauds. 
The two, and only two, I have witnessed, I more than suspected 
tobe frauds. All rational (to use‘no stronger term) Spiritualists 


“‘T strongly object to public sittings in the dark ; they not 
only tempt and invite to fraud, but suggest the idea of fraud 
(and justifiably so) when there is no fraud. 

‘‘T limit this view to ‘ outsiders.’ Dark sittings should never 
be permitted where ‘ strangers ’ (doubters, or neophytes) are pre- 
sent ; although, as an advanced Spiritualist, Ido not object to 
them for advanced Spiritualists, as I believe disembodied Spirits 
can better bring themselves into strong, palpable, and convinc- 
ing communication in darkness than in light. I can effectually 
sustain this position, but to do so will take space. 

‘‘The medium should always be kept in full view, or both 
his or her hands should be held, the holders having the im- 
plicit confidence of the party. A cabinet, or a screened-off 
corner, I consider a sure indication of contemplated fraud. In 
fact the more advanced Spiritualists should always be prepared 
to test results with suspicious scrutiny. 

““The atrociously wicked frauds which have been recently 
exposed and reported, no more prove that there is no veritable 
evidence that the ‘dead’ constantly communicate with the 


‘living’ than the production of false coins proves the non- 


existence of the true. 

“ST do not know that I can say more within brief space. 

“< Tf I believe that good Spirits, God’s loving and comforting 
messengers, are always about and with us (which, thank God, I 
do as firmly believe as that I am now writing with my right 
hand, with pen and ink, on white paper), I must believe that 


teach doctrines of devils—and that such influence directs and 
controls wicked persons whose blasphemous frauds postpone the 
benefits to be derived from the holy lessons of true Spiritualism. 

‘¢ Exposure is but a slight punishment for an enormous 
crime ; yet that may do something. I honour the motive, and 
admire the courage, of the Spiritualist, Mr. Cade, at Peter- 
borough. If you induce all Spiritualists to ‘try the Spirits’ in 
this way you will, I consider, effectually arrest and crush such 
a system of fraud, especially hideous and revolting to all who 
hold the faith for which so many good and great men and women 
are grateful to an abundantly merciful God, by whom a new 
light has been given to mankind.” 


Mesars. James Robertson and J. McG. Munro, Glasgow. 


_ YT duly received your letter, and, subsequent to perusal, 
handed it to a friend, and we desire jointly to express our 
thorough appreciation of the attempt that is making, or proposed 
to be made, to reform the conditions which have hitherto by a 
great number of Spiritualists been deemed absolutely in- 
dispensable to the production of ‘form’ manifestations, but 
which, in the light of recent experiences, have been proved 
worse than useless to subserve the end in view in their adoption, 
viz., the demonstration of the reality of a Spirit-world, and 
the power of the inhabitants thereof to make themselves 
physically discernible. 

‘‘There can be no questioning the fact, that all the real 
evidence thus obtained is practically nullified and robbed of its 
importance for investigators by the revelations of such frauds as 


that attempted in the house of Mr. Catling, of Peterborough ; 


while the cry against dishonesty on the part of mediums is 
unavailing. Doubtless, for some time to come, many will 
ventilate their indignation against Miss Wood, whilst others will 
be found to take up the cudgels in her defence—each side 
having a raison d’étre for its contention. The essential point at 


issue, however, is not Miss Wood’s act, nor the motive or 
influences which impelled her, but rather the state of things 
which render it possible for such frauds to be enacted. 


‘* Surely it is time for Spiritualists to wake up to a recogni- 


tion of the dangers attendant upon the practice of sitting for 


physical manifestations in almost total, if not absolute darkness, 
and to dispense for ever with cabinets, and all other question- 
able paraphernalia. Should a reform in this direction be accom- 
plished, no doubt we should hear of ‘successful’ séances less 
frequently ; but then the winnowing would and could only affect 
the spurious and fraudulent manifestations, the residuum being 
thoroughly satisfactory, andadmitting of nocavil. Even should 
the abolition of cabinets, and the substitution of light for dark- 
ness, result'in the total lapse of the phenomena of form mani- 
festation, no harm would accrue to the cause, for it would then 
have been proved that it required thoroughly untrustworthy con- 
ditions to produce them ; and, consequently, whether genuine 
or the reverse, such phenomena were ipso facta worthless as 
evidence. 
‘* We think it would be a wise proceeding to send a ‘ care- 


| fully worded statement ’ broadcast amongst societies and indi- 


vidual Spiritualists, with a view to the revival and reform of the 
method adopted in holding physical séances, as by this means 
those who are unacquainted with Spiritualism, but ready to in- 
vestigate, might have wiser advice imparted to them by those 
who know the subject and its difficulties. 

‘¢ You invite suggestions, but we cannot think of any better 
method of achieving theresults aimed at than those set down 
in your circular letter. Spiritualists ought clearly to under- 
stand that they aro helping neither themselves nor the move- 
ment by adopting certain methods of research ; while those who 
are not yet Spiritualists should have due warning and proper 
instructions concerning the false and the true way of proceed- 
ing in search of physical and spiritual truth. 

Mrs. Hardinge-Britten. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
circular of the 16th inst., to which I hasten to reply as fully as 
the present moment will permit. You may judge how deeply 
I am personally interested in the subject-matter of your circular 
when I remind you that I have given the last twenty-three years 
of my life, with all I am and all I have, to the promulgation of 
what I Know to be the truths of Spiritualism. In thus helping 
to build up a noble cause I.have deemed myself amply rewarded 
by witnessing its triumphant acceptance in many parts of the 
world by tens of thousands of capable thinkers. I now see 
this work—to me so holy and sacred—degraded by imposture, 
and repudiated by the most respectable portion of the com- 
munity, chiefly on account of the notorious frauds practised 
upon it in the name of Mediumship. If I have of late forborne 
to take any public part in a movement justly and necessarily 
tabooed by the classes whose influence is most needed to sustain 
it, it is because I have felt that my single voice was insufficient 
to stem the tide of fanaticism and credulity which ever seemed 
ready to shield the impostor, but exercised no charity for the 
victims imposed upon ; neither could I any longer, with respect 
to myself, subject my remonstrances to the virulent denuncia- 


tions which are visited upon those who dare to ask for test 


conditions in the investigation of so unprecedented a subject as 
Spirit communion. It is not that I fear these ever ready 
denouncers, but like many other of my most esteemed associates, 
however willing I have been, and still am, to debate the 
proven facts of Spiritualism with the enemies of the cause, 
I shrink with aversion from contest with the foes of ‘our own 
household,’ especially those who descend to abuse instead of 
argument, and mistake vituperation for logic. When I find any 
well-conducted movement bent on redeeming our noble 
cause from the vultures that seek only to devour it, I am ready 
with heart and effort to take my part therein ; and in the antici- 
pation that such a desirable result may grow out of your endea- 
vour, gentlemen, I offer you the following suggestions as the 
fruits of my own personal observation and experience :— 

‘First, however, I would kindly take exception to those 
passages in your circular which seem to lay the burden of the 
imposition practised in ‘ form-materialisation,’ solely upon ‘ pro- 
fessional mediums.’ I am in possession of abundant evidence 
to show that in this country, asin Holland and other places, 
some of the grossest impositions have been practised in the 
simulation of the above-named phenomena by non-professional 
mediums ; and without attempting to analyse the motives of 
either class, I am in a position to show that both have availed 
themselves of the equivocal conditions furnished by cabinets, 
darkness, and the credulity of those around them, for practising 
cruel and heartless deception. 

‘* In reference also to your fourth paragraph, wherein you plead 
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forthe exclusion of the public ‘in dark circles,’ I would ask, whom 
you would propose to admit but the public? To me it has 
always seemed as if the chief value in holding circles was to con- 
vince the public of the truth of Spirit communion. When 
modern Spiritualism was first known it found the whole world 
sceptical, and the millions now convinced of its truth have be- 
come converted from their scepticisms chiefly by circles. I have 
often read with astonishment the plea put forth by Spiritualists 
for the exclusion from the circle of all but ‘sympathisers,’ ‘true 
Spiritualists,’ &c. ; in other words, of all who would not accept 
whatever was presented without question, or who might be 
likely to expose palpable fraud. 

‘* Now, if Spirit circles are only to be held for the delectation 
or amusement of ‘ true Spiritualists,’ any attempt to redeem 
Spiritualism from its ill-odour in public opinion is supererogatory 
and the movement itself must end with the ‘ sympathising’ few 
of this generation. If, on the contrary, the aim of those 
Spiritualists who have realised the worth of their belief be to 
convince others of the same salvatory truth, then is one of the 
best methods to be found in circles, and those circles which are 
not fit for the public may well be deemed equally unfit for 
private gatherings. I know the outcry that will be raised 
against this position, and the assertion that ‘sensitives’ require 
‘special conditions and special influences’ around them, &c., 
&c. In answer to well-worn platitudes of this character, permit 
me to cite some of the experiences of the early mediums, with 
nearly all of whom I have been intimately acquainted, and asso- 
ciated in circles. The Misses Fox of Hydesville, Messrs. 
George Redman, J. B. Conklin, Henry Slade, Charles Foster, 
and numerous other powerful physical mediums, have sat 
heterogeneously for all comers in public, as well as private, 
circles for years. Their best tests have generally been 
given to sceptics, strangers, and very often to bitter opposers. 
J. ©. Mansfield, Lizzie Keizer, E. O. Wilson, and many 
of the best American Seers have given their best tests in large 
public audiences. Mrs. Ada Foye for eight months gave public 
tests at the end of my lectures in San Francisco, two years ago, 
to over a thousand people, by rapping, writing, seeing, and clair- 
audience, the hall being brilliantly lighted, and multitudes of 
sceptics present. All through America and Australia this same 
lady has given the same class of tests in public and private with- 
out mistake, failure, or the shadow of suspicion during a period 
of twenty-five years. Miss Laura Edmonds, Mrs. Sweet, several 
other ladies, and I myself have sat as non-professional mediums, 
giving tests to all comers. I sat in this way, in the commence- 
ment of my public mediumship, for eighteen months in New 
York City, and, being very enthusiastic in my work, admitted 
strangers of all classes; and neither my co-workers nor myself 
have found that sceptical or ‘ heterogeneous influences’ marred 
our work, or prevented the Spirits from giving tests. On the 
contrary, the Spirits were equal to all demands; and though, 


now and then, some rarely exceptional person might bring with 


him a peculiar influence, wholly antagonistic to Spirit power, and 
impossible to overcome or explain, the general rule with us all 
was, the stronger sceptic the more striking were the evidences of 
Spirit power and presence. Miss Kate Fox, now Mrs. Jencken, 
held public circles, made free to the public by the generosity of 
Mr. Horace Day, under the room in which my séances were held, 
and I had frequently seen the apartment crowded by scofling 
sceptics, as well as by the strangers that sat around her, but I 
never heard her make one. mistake, or failure, in giving correct 
tests, through rapping and writing. But, it may be argued, the 
conditions requisite for ‘form materialisation’ differ essentially 
from all other phases of phenomena, and imperatively demand 
cabinets, darkness, or the isolation of the medium. Once more 
I call experience into court, as my witness, to see if this position 
is irrefutably: proved. 
“T have known Mr. D. D. Home for many years, and 
witnessed all his most marvellous and striking phases of medium- 
ship.. In my own house, and those of Mr. Howitt, Mr. 8. 0. 
Hall, and numerous other friends, I have seen, felt, and been 
caressed by hands of many sizes, and conditions of warmth, and 
density. I have also seen arms attached to them, and some 
faces, visible to all present, and apparently, to sight and touch, 
as human as my own; and yet I have never sat with Mr. 
‘ Home on his own premises, in darkness, nor when he was 
isolated in any way from everyone in the room. I have sat 
with Mrs. Underhill (Leah Fox), and in her presence, and that 
of Robert Dale Owen and William Lloyd Garrison, luminous 
forms, one of whom we all recognised as Mr. Underhill’s father, 
came through the door and halted in our sight, the lights 


burning by which I had been reading aloud, and the medium, 
Mrs. Underhill, clinging to me in terror, but neither isolated 
nor in a cabinet. In the presence of Messrs. Slade, Foster, 
Redman, and Conklin, I, and scores of other still living wit- 
nesses, have seen hands and feet, from the size of infants to 
those of giants, formed and dissolved before our eyes, and that | 
in brilliantly-lighted rooms. 

‘‘ T could re-duplicate examples by hundreds, if necessary, 
to prove that hands and portions of forms have been exhibited 
and made palpable to sight and touch in broad light without 
cabinets, and in circles of heterogeneous and sceptical sitters. Of 
course, we are in no position to ask why the same conditions 
could not suffice for the materialisation of the entire form 
as wellas a part ; but we, at least, have a right to say, when s0 
much has been manifested, and such illimitable possibilities are 


‘predicated for future unfoldment, under conditions which ad- 


mitted of no shadow of chance for deception, that neither 
Spirit nor mortal has the right to ask investigators to accord 
belief to. investigations differing only in degree, but not in 
quality, which are produceable only under the most equivocal’ 
conditions, and which place the inquirer at the mercy of those 
who are constantly being proved to be remorseless and ‘un- 
scrupulous tricksters. 

‘‘ Spiritualism does not depend for its proofs on form 
materialisation only ; and however wonderful and interesting 
such a phenomenon might be, if it can only be given under the 
most equivocal and doubtful conditions, better to dispense with 
it altogether than throw a priceless pearl to the dogs, 
simply to gratify a few persons, who are contented to endure 
the pernicious and often disreputable conditions of the dark 
circle, and that at the risk of catering to the behoof of unprin- 
cipled impostors. I have read with sufficient attention all the 
attempts to excuse the base frands that have been perpetrated, . 
and the plea of ‘evil Spirits,’ ‘unconscious trances,’ or the 
malign influences of heterogeneous sitters, &c., &. To all this 
I have but to ask whether the mediums were ‘ unconscious,’ or 
under the influence of the wicked exposers, when they bought, 
made, and carefully prepared the paraphernalia by which they 
proposed to delude their victims. 

‘*T have myself endured the martyrdom, and borne the cross 
which every unpopular cause puts upon the shoulders of its 
propagandists. Both in public and in private I have endured 
persecution, desertion, ingratitude, and scorn, and none have 
ever felt or manifested, more kindly than I have, all the 
sympathy which my fellow labourers deserve; nay, it is in my 
resolve to stand by them and protest against the pharasaical raid 
made upon them, under the pretence that they alone of all 
mankind should give life, time, and service for nothing, that 
I have determined never to lecture even, without the fair 
compensation that honest labour should ensure in every depart- 
ment of usefulness. I would demand, besides justice to mediums, 
kindness, courtesy, and special sympathy for special conditions of 
sensitiveness ; but that which I demand for them, I surely have a | 
right to demand also for the investigator, and if I feel justindigna- 
tion towards those who fail'to treat mediums with the utmost 
impartiality and justice, am I to have no pity on those who 
come to the circle with bleeding hearts, and in the agonising 
hope to be restored to their banished dead, only to be mocked 
with rags, tinsel, masks, and puppets? There is yet another 
and a very solemn plea to be made for pure, honest, unadul- 
terated Spirit intercourse. There are wild, monstrous, and 
wholly unsupported theories growing up, on the new soil of 
Spiritualism, like fungi, ready to eat the life out of the move- 
ment, quench its most momentous revealments, and substitute 
hideous ghouls and phantoms for the immortal existences with 
whom Spiritualism has brought us face to face. And what is 
the corrective to these fantastic and groundless fantasies? 
Nothing under the high heavens but the racrs of Spirit 
communion. Let a set of remorscless swindlers take our facts 
away, and we are at the mercy of as many wild theories as there 
are sects in theology. a : 

‘‘There is much more to be said, gentlemen, in behalf of 
your attempted movement, and in relation to its best methods 
of practicalisation , but although I can hardly feel that I have 
written one word too much on so important a subject, I dare not 
press my individual opinion further on your attention. I can 
only bid you God-speed, and assure you that in your attempts 
to purify and elevate our noble cause from the degradation which 
human folly and wickedness have put upon it, you may command 
to the fullest extent of my power, yours very faithfully, 


‘ Ema’ HARDINGE-BRITTEN, ” 
(Continued on page 439.) 
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| TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
Reports of the proceedings of Spiritualist Societies in as succinct a form as 
ossible, and authenticated by the signature of a responsible officer, are solicited 
or insertion in ‘‘ Liaut.’? Membors of private circles will also oblige by con- 
tribu brief records of noteworthy ocourrences at their séances. 
The Editor cannot undertake the return of manuscripts unless the writers 
sanesly request it at the time of forwarding, aud enclose stamps for the return 


ostage. ; 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

The Annual Subscription for ‘“* Ligut,”’ poss free to any address within the 
United Kingdom, or to places comprised within the Postal Union, including all 
parts of Europe, the United States, and British North America, is 15s. 2d. per 
annum, forwarded to our office in advance, 

ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

Five lines and under, $s. One inch, 4s. 6d. Half-column, £1. Whole 
Column, £228. Page, #4, A reduction made for a series of insertions. 

' Oheques and Post Office Orders may be made payable to Epwarp T. 
BrENweEtTr, at the Chief Office, London. Halfpenny Postage Stamps received for 


amounts under 10s, 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


Lier’? may be obtained direct from our Office, and also of KR. W. ALLEN, 
4, Ave Maria-lane, London, and all Booksellers. 


We beg our Correspondents to have patience, and to stay their 
hands. We have already more contributions than we shall be 
able to use for some time to come. 


THE ORISIS RHACHHD—-WHAT OF THH FUTURE? 


We make no apology to our readers for having devoted so 

large a portion of this week’s ‘‘ Liaur’” to the letters which have 
been received in response to the circular recently issued by 
ourselves, in conjunction with the editor of the Psychological 
Réview, and a copy of which we reprinted in our last number. 
We felt that something like a crisis had come in the history of 
Spiritualism in this country ; that fraud—cor at least the sus- 
picion and semblance of fraud—had become so obvious a factor 
in connection with public mediumship as to bring down upon 
our cause and all connected with it so much righteous obloquy 
and scorn as to endanger its healthy growth and development; and 
we resolved, therefore, to rouse our friends, if possible, to a full 
sense of the evil and to a resolute determination to grapple 
with and destroy it. Our work, so far, has been amply justified 
by the result. A careful perusal of the communications which 
we this week have the pleasure of laying before our readers, 
cannot fail to convey to them the very gratifying assurance that 
a large number of the most thoughtful, earnest, and experienced 
Spiritualists are not only ready, but anxious, to co-operate in 
the honourable purpose of sweeping away from our midst not 
merely the appearances but the very opportunities of fraud. Of 
course they will not altogether succeed. That is not to be 
expected. But they can do enough to make it manifest to the 
world that they have no sympathy with deception; they can do 
enough to demonstrate that Spiritualism is something better and 
higher than either delusion or charlatanry ; they can do enough, 
in short, to rehabilitate its shattered reputation. 
_ With but very rare exceptions, our correspondents are agreed 
that something must be done for the attainment of the important 
ends which we have indicated. Naturally, they differ a little 
as to what and how. But even these differences, we venture to 
think, are the result of slight misapprehensions. Some, for 
instance—whom no one would suspect of entertaining any other 
than the most profound detestation of imposture—remind us 
that in the conduct of their private circles they cannot have 
conditions imposed upon them. We allude to this protest in 
order’ to assure‘our friends, once for all, that to our own 
mind there has never been present any purpose of ‘‘ imposing,” 
or attempting to impose, conditions upon anybody, much less 
upon private and family circles. We have sought rather to 
create amongst Spiritualists a healthy sentiment which shall 
be mostly brought to bear upon séances with professional 
mediums—to which strangers or neophytes are admitted—with 
the view of discountenancing any conditions which can possibly 
afford opportunities for fraud. Mrs. Hardinge-Britten—-whose 
letter is replete with wise and excellent suggestions—has also 
fallen into error in supposing that we would exclude the public 
from séances of every kind. A careful perusal of our circular 
will shew that we had no such desire, and that our suggestion 
had reference to “‘ dark circles” only ; and in her very valuable 
communication Mrs. Britten herself clearly demonstrates that 
for bringing conviction to inquirers, ‘‘dark circles” are by 
no means necessary, and therefore by no means desirable. 

Vexed and discouraged by a recent event, some of our 
correspondents have not hesitated to denounce Miss Wood in 
very strong terms, doubting her mediumship altogether ; while 
others give explicit assurances that they have had sdéances with 


‘without aid from aught exterior agency. 


her at which ‘‘ forms” have been manifested while she has been 

in full view of the sitters. We do not care to discuss the ques- 

tion whether, when seized ‘by Mr. Oade, at Peterborough, Miss 

Wood was consciously cheating or whether she was not. It is 

more to the purpose now to consider carefully how cheating, 

and every appearance of cheating, can be successfully pre- 

vented in the future. If it be true that Miss Wood has been in 

the past a successful medium for materialised ‘‘ forms,” while 

sitting outside the cabinet, in the light, and in full view of the 

circle, how is it that these conditions have been allowed to give 

place to darkness and isolation, and is there any reason in the 

world why there should not be henceforth a rigid adherence 

to the better method? Miss Wood offers to sit with a represen- 

tative committee of Spiritualists, under any conditions they may 
unanimously approve, and to ‘‘ stand or fall by the result.” We 
hope her offer will be accepted. If she succeeds in clearly 
establishing the fact that she can obtain satisfactory manifestg- 
tions while she is in full view of the circle, it will help to dis- 
sipate the very natural apprehension that all her séances in the 
past have been deceptions—whether consciously so or not ; and it 
will leave no excuse for darkness and isolation in the future. 

But, whether she is successful or not—if she fails and if every 
other medium fails—one thing is clear and imperative, that all 
conditions which leave an opening and a temptation to fraud 
must henceforth be severely condemned. Better—a thousand 
times better—that all physical manifestations should cease, than 
that professional mediums should continue to sit under circum- 
stances which in every case will sooner or later most assuredly. 
bring the cause into ignominy and disgrace ! 

We are strongly tempted to touch on some other aspects of 
the question before us which occur to us as we write, but we 
must be content to leave it here for the present. The Central 
Association of Spiritualists, as our readers are aware, have taken 
the matter in hand, and we have every confidence that they will 
deal with it prudently and, at the same time, effectively. They 
will no doubt take counsel with other societies, and with the 
best and wisest men within our ranks, and we sincerely trust 
and beiieve that their conclusions will be such as to command 
the cordial assent of all who have the best interests of Spiritual- 
ism at heart. Should this be so, we may encourage the blessed 
hope that our darkest days have at length ended, and that a 
bright, cheerful, and unsullied future is before us. 


INSPIRATION AND THOUGHT-RBADING. 

To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Srr,—I am fully convinced, both by experience and reason, 
that the true solution of the problems of inspiration and thought- 
reading, is to be found, not in the direction indicated by Dr. 
Wyld, ‘‘ Trident,” Miss Havergal, or ‘‘T.O.E.” ; but in that 
desiderated by Mr. Barlow, and positively asserted in ‘‘ The 
Perfect Way.” For myself, I need no fuller or clearer statement 
than is contained in the first portion of the third Appendix of 
that book, to the effect that it is to the spirit of the man. himself, 
and not to any extraneous influences, that the only true illumina- 
tion is due. It is no doubt the case, in the spirit no less than in 
the body,that one may receive suggestions from personalities other 
than one’s own. But to require for the phenomena in question 
such interference from without as postulated by Dr. Wyld and his 
co-believers, is, practically, to ignore the fact that man himself 
not merely has, but is a Spirit, and does not necessarily lose his 
spiritual powers by his investment with a material body. The 
human organism is not, as these writers seem to suppose, a mere 
instrument dependent upon any chance wandering influences 
which may alight upon it. It is the peouliar habitat and mode 
of manifestation of an incarnated ‘portion of Divinity, and it is 
through the unfoldment within him of tho powers of this, his 
own fixed, indwelling Spirit, that he finds his true inspiration, 
and not through the suppression of this in favour of strangers. 
And yet even more than this. Even where under the over- 
shadowing of some separate Spirit—often it may be the phantom 
of one of hisown past selves—he finds fresh and valuable. know- 
ledge, itis due, not to actual suggestion proceeding from such 
entity, but to the fact that under such magnetism he is lifted 
into asphere of his own system not ordinarily accessible to him, 
and enabled to regain the forgotten perceptions and recollections 
of his own soul. Such is the nature and method of ‘‘ inspiration”: 
the quality varying according to the degree of purity of the. 
individual’s mind and life. Thought-reading is equally due to the 


action of the Spirits themselves of the persons concerned ; where 


in full affinity, they can reach each other’s minds directly, and 
CANTAB. 
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“THE PERFHOT WAY.” 
To the Editor of ‘* Lieut.” 

Sie,—In your number of Saturday, the 9th September, I find 
two letters, one from Dr. George Wyld, M.D., and another 
from Mrs. Penny, in both of which my name appears in full, 
with a very apparent stigma attached to it—in the first, that of 
‘failing to see in-the teachings of Christ Jesus the most perfect 
- nourishment for all those souls who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness”: and, in the second, that I welcome the Angel of 
‘* Knowledge’ as the herald of a new Gospel. 

1 beg of you to afford me space for a few words in self- 
defence, and in defence of the truth, in reply to these two 
letters. 

To the first I reply that I know of no higher teaching than 
that of our Lord and Saviour, Tae Trurs, as it is in Christ 
‘Jesus: and that I do see in it ‘‘the most perfect Theosophy 
_ which the human mind can conceive, and the most perfect 
nourishment for all those souls who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness—the teachings, in fact, of the (most) ‘ Perfect Way’ 
to purity, unselfishness, love, truth, light, and spiritual know- 
ledge.” It has, however, often been said that a person gets 
from all teaching that which he brings to it—in other words, 
only they who have can receive, or in still more Divine words, 
‘* Whosoever hath tohim shall be given ; and he shall have more 
abundance.” 

It is, thorefore, not my fault, but my supreme happiness that 
IT am able to find a far deeper meaning in the blessed words of 
the Great Teacher than that which is conveyed by them to those 
who do not see their esoteric meaning, or are unable to read 
deeper. than the letter. And it is because I find so very much 
in those Divine teachings which is so evidently not perceived 
by the generality of those who hold forth in the name of Christ, 
that I welcome and hail with delight theadvent of a Book which 
makes known so much of that deeper and more interior meaning 
of the holy and blessed words which has been until now only 
given to the very few to perceive and understand. 

I allude, of course, to ‘‘ The Perfect Way to the Finding of 
Christ ;” for as Mrs. Penny very thoughtfully asks : ‘‘ Have the 
hungry spirits of our day attained .that rest for their souls, or 
quenched their thirst from the ‘ water of life’ that He offers? 
have they found the peace which He bequeathed to all who deny 
themselves, taking up their cross daily, and following Him ?” 
Alas! no, they have not—as Mrs. Penny most truly suggests, 
and yet His words have now been publicly taught for more than 
fifteen hundred years. 

This, then, may be the very reason the Great Ruler of all 
events has judged that the time has now arrived, (the time, 
times, and half atime specified having been completed) to send 
farther light upon these Divine teachings, to reveal a little more 
of the hidden mysteries therein contained, to the growing 
children of earth, by lifting another veil, (from re-velare, or 
Revelation), which is precisely what the one whom Mra. Penny 
designates the ‘‘ Angel of Knowledge” has now come to do—not 
to teach a new Gospel however, or one, as she says, ‘‘ widely 
differing” from that taught and lived on earth by the Holy 
One, whom I believe in and love, as reverently and devotedly as 
she does, but to put uson the track to find again that path which 
is the Way, the truth, and the life, and which we have disputed 
aud argued about so long that the very words in which they 


were given to us have become so hackneyed among us that. 


people fail to understand the full import of their esoteric 
meaning, and they: have been so perverted and distorted that 
the very One who sacrificed His life to point out THe Way, 
the life, and the truth, has now become a barrier to those 
who seek it, and by Mrs. Penny’s own showing few Christians 
have as yet ‘found it. 

This, then, is the good that the interpretations of the 
Mysteries of God are destined to do in this end of the nineteenth 
century of Christianity—viz., to put Christians in the way of 
finding Christ, by taking Him from the tomb of history, where 
they have laid Him, and making Him a living fact in each 
man’s soul, ever present and ready to save. 

This is the work of the Holy Spirit who is now working 
amongst us, and who has inspired such books as “Tua Parrucr 
Way,” ‘‘Tue New Man,” and that most lovely, perfeot, and 
holy of books ‘‘ Moroznnérae. ‘ 

The central spirit of the man is the God of the man, and the 
‘6 New Man” built up by the operation of that Holy Spirit in 
the soul, is the Christ, his Saviour, and is the only “ Divine 
Man” who can avail him aught. What Jesus did was to afford 
an illustration of the process indispensable to everyone ; as an 


‘shew themselves to be under the 


which is now being sc liberally bestowed ; 


‘‘ Elder Brother ” He led the way, He did not make the way ; it 

is there eternally, open to all. For all is in each, Heaven, 
hell, God, devil, Virgin-Mother and Christ, Judas, and all the 
rest. That from which we have to be saved is our own lower 
self, and its vexations of God, and that by which we are saved 


is by our own re-birth upon the higher plane of the Spirit, by 


means of our co-operation with the Holy Spirit, that is, not an 
historical personage, but God in us. 

It seems to me Mrs. Penny allows herself to condemn too 
hastily, perhaps through carelessness in forming judgment, or 
perhaps through prejudice, when she insinuates a want of 
practical acceptance of the revelation from on high already 
vouchsafed to us, and her surprise that the Angel of ‘‘ Know- 
ledge” (or the Gnosis) should be welcomed as the herald of better 
times, through the wider dissemination of the deep esoteric 
truths contained in the Gospel, which have hitherto been kept 
hidden from the unripe understanding of the ;children, when 
Christ Himself told us eighteen hundred years ago that He had 
‘other things” to tell us which we could not then bear, and 
that for this reason He spoke in parables, that seeing we might 
hear, and not understand. 

At that time only three, Peter, James, ana John, were able 
to understand and receive the deeper interpretation, and there- 
fore He gave it to them alone. But eighteen hundred years have 
probably ripened the human understanding, when now these 
interior meanings are not only permitted to be given publicly, 
but even COMMANDED to be taught. Aye! for so it is, and I do 
not advance so much unadvisedly ; but I do most earnestly warn 
all my Christian brothers and sisters from porsecuting them 
through ignorance or through prejudice, lest they should be fownd 
to be fighting against God. 

The “knowledge” we exalt as necessary to salvation is the 
knowledge of things spiritual, i.e, of God, and God’s method, 
and we insist that to attain this it is necessary to be so absolutely 
humble as to suppress utterly the outer and lower self—-whereas 
the knowledge represented as causing the Fall, was the know- 
ledge of things material—in other words, that intercourse with 
matter which comes of fostering the lower self, and invokes, 
not humility, but pride. 

I am aware there are many self-supposed Christians who still 
cling to their idol, material and historical, and tangible to sense, 
and who will, therefore, still cling to the letter of the Word, 
although warned that it ‘‘ killeth,” rather than accept the 
Spiritual interpretation now given, and they will, therofore, still 
insist upon what they call the historic method of ‘‘ Redemption 
by the Lord Christ,” as if the new creature required within, and 
in the present,could be performed by one existing without and in 
the past ! and they may even call ‘‘ anti-Christian ” the revela- 
tion whereby the Spirit of Truth, the Oomforter, seeks to 
abolish for ever.an idolatry so gross and pernicious. For it is 
because of this very doctrine, that men can be saved by sonie 


one without them, instead of by their own intelligent and volun- 


tary 0o-operation with the Divine Spirit within them (as Jesus 
Himself was saved), that Ohristianity hitherto has been an 
apparent failure. 

For those who cling to an idol, of course the teaching i is poi- 
soned which robs them of their idol, and bids them ‘ worship 
God only.” In thus putting between man and God some one, 
or something, extraneous to both man and God, they 
dominion of what 
are called Astral Spirits. These Spirits ever insist upon 
the imniensity of the interval between God and man, and so 
put between them another man, or ‘‘Man-God,” or a bevy of 
angels, these angels being of their own order and fellow-workers. 
Thus both are essentially anti-Christian, without, however, being 
aware of it, and this through want of that spiritual ‘‘ knowledge’ : 
ad it is said in 
Lecture VIII., 47, of ‘Tau Perrucr Way to the Finding of 
Christ”; and ‘the holders of this anti-Christian doctrine will 
denounce as anti-Christian this true doctrine, that which the 
Bible everywhere insists on, namely, the presence and efficacious 
working of God in man himself, without any third party what- 
ever, of such working the Christ being the product. .And thus 
will this Gospel of Interpretation, when it shall be fully com- 
prehended and received, succeed in taking Ohrist from the 
tomb of history and restoring Him as the ever-living Ohrist to 
the world. Mariz CAITHNESS. 


WE are requested to state that Miss C. E. Wood desires all 
letters to be addressed to her at ‘‘ Post Office, Cardiff,” until 
further notice, 
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SUPERSENSUOUS PERCEPTION AND 
PROPHETIO DREAMS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 
Srr,—Professor Barrett, in ‘‘Liaut,” has asked for an 


' accurate version of an incident reported about two months ago in a 


Plymouth paper (the Western Mercury), and copied into the 
London papers. Being at Exeter when the paragraph appeared, 
I went on to Plymouth with a letter of introduction from a 
friend to the proprietor of the Mercury, hoping to get the exact 
evidence as far as possible at first hand for the Society for 
Psychical Research. The proprietor of the paper introduced 
me to the editor, from whom ‘I learned that the matter was 
already the subject of a correspondence between himself and 
another member of our Society, in whose hands I should have 
been quite satisfied to leave it. The editor informed ime that 
since the publication of the account in his paper one of the 
women who had made the statement on which it was founded, 
had called upon him, and had stated that they had received no 
Official information of the death of their relative, the petty 
officer at Alexandria, from the Admiralty, as they almost cer- 
tainly would, had the fact been so. Although I suspected this to 
belong to another class of cases, in which the anxiety or distress of 
living persons has been simultaneously communicated to friends 
at a distance, there was no chance of establishing this by evidence 


without the testimony of the man himself as to what was 


happening to him at the time his voice was heard. Curiously 
enough, this man’s name was included in a list of killed at 
Alexandria sent to the editor by the naval correspondent of the 
paper, but which had not been published when the letter of Mr. 
Revington giving the women’s statement, was received. 

Possibly some further and more particular information might 
now be obtainable ; and the ‘‘ vexatious fact” (as another in- 
vestigator of those things has described it) that the man was 
not dead should not prevent further inquixy, as the case may 
possess another significance, though not just that which was 
supposed. 

The following cases of anticipatory dreams have been com- 
municated to me by a gentleman who has authorised me to 
publish his name and the names of the other persons mentioned. 
-I give them in the words of my informant, Mr. E. R. Pearce, 
5, Paper Buildings, Temple, a member of the Western 
Circuit :— 

‘* Mrs. Lawrence, of Camelford (my great-great-aunt) dreamed 
(circa 1810) that she went to London, and that on her return 
home an accident happened as they were driving through the 
streets of Glastonbury ; that she was seriously injured, lost a 
shoe, and was taken to the hotel senseless. She said next day 
that this would never como true, fur she should never go to 
London again. Many months afterwards her husband had to 
go to London, and she went with him. Coming back from 
London she was sitting bodkin in the post chaise, and in driving 
through Wells* an accident happened, the horse taking fright 
at some men who were mending the street. Her head was 
badly injured, and she was taken senseless to the hotel, where 
she was laid up for along time. In the accident she lost a shoe. 
‘This account is from my aunt, Miss Eliot, a niece of Mrs. 
-Lawrence.” 

In reply to my further inquiries, Mr. Pearce wrote me, ‘‘I 
thear that there is no written record of Mrs. Lawrence’s 
dream. The oral account is doubly vorified. Miss Eliot, 
from whom I had it, heard it soveral times from Mrs, 
Lawrence. Besides this, my grandmothor, Miss Eliot's sister, 
was one of tho party at tho time tho accident happened. The 
party consisted of six in two carriages, and my grandmother, 
who must have been thirty-one years of age at that time, was in 
the first of the two, and it was in the hinder one that Mrs. Law- 
rence was travelling. My grandmother stayed with Mra. 
‘Lawrence and nursed her, and my aunt, Miss Pearce, has heard 
my grandmother (her mother) tell the story numbers of times, 
and she entirely confirms Miss Eliot’s version of it.” 

Now, the above is ‘‘ hearsay,” but it is good evidence of its 
‘kind. There are two living witnesses who heard the story, one, 
‘Miss Eliot, ‘‘ several times,” from the lady to whom the dream 
-and fulfilment occurred; the other, Miss Pearce, ‘‘ numbers 
-of times” (as would be likely) from her mother, who was pre- 
sent at the time of the accident, | 

It would, however, be satisfactory to ascertain from Miss 
Eliot whether she had heard of the dream before the accident. If 
:go, her evidence would be more valuable than that of Mrs. 


* Wells is some miles from Glastonbury. 


Lawrence herself would be, were she now living. One would also 


like to know to whom Mrs. Lawrence said that the dream would 
never be fulfilled because she would not go to London again, 
Miss Eliot resides at Bodmin, Cornwall. Mr. Pearce took 
down the above account, verbatim, from her, as also the 
following :— 

‘*Mrs. Essery, of Launceston ; her husband died cirea 1818, 
and she dreamed one night that her husband came to her and 
said to her, ‘— —— will come to you and say ‘‘ Perhaps you 
are not aware of it, Mrs. Essery, but I am £20 in your late 
husband’s debt ;” and you are to say that it is £80.’ Next morning 
she was sitting in her window, and round the corner of the 
street came the very man, which made her feel very queer. He 
came in and sat down, and said, ‘You may not know it, Mrs. 
Essery, that I am owing your husband £20.’ She at once said, 
‘I think you are mistaken, sir, it is £80.’ He appeared some- 
what disconcerted, and she reasserted it most positively. Some 
discussion took place, and he said that he would go home and 
cunsult his books, and the result was he paid her the £80. She 
had known nothing of the debt, and her husband had left no 
record of the loan. She would never tell the name of the 
borrower, as she said he was a friend of her husband. Miss 
Eliot heard the above from Mrs. Essery.” 

In a third case of a dream and literal fulfilment, also com- 
municated to me by Mr. Pearce, I find on inquiry that the 
dreamer’s present recollection of the details is defective, and he 


moreover objects to the publication of his name. 
C. 0, M. 


MISS WOOD AT PETERBOROUGH. 
To the Editor of ‘ Licur.” 


Srr,—Many letters and remarks, mostly favourable to the 
beliof that Miss Wood is not an impostor until further proof is 
forthcoming, appeared in your last ; and she also writes vindi- 
cating herself and offering you most fairly a direct challenge to 
test her, in the following words :—“‘I offer to sit either three 
times or such number of times as a national representative com- 
mittee of Spiritualists may Judge proper, and under such condi- 
tions as may be decided upon unanimously by them, free of 
charge, and will stand or fall by the result,” &c. Now, if you 
refuse to accept this challenge, then you never ought to allow 
one word in your columms against her. 

If the form ‘* Pocha” was black when it was seized did the 
person who seized her find Miss Wood with black face, arms, and 
body? If not, how did it get wiped out when it became Miss Wood ? 
Let Mr. Catling explain if he can and then study that excellent 
letter of Mrs. Mould’s in the Newcastle Herald on this subject 
before he ever lends himself again to the breaking of conditions 
and assists at Spirit-grabbing.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES BLACKBURN. 

[We did not understand Miss Wood’s offer to be made to the 
Editor of ‘‘Licut,” but to a representative committee. We 
fully agree with Mr. Blackburn that the offer should be accepted, 
and we have no doubt that it will be. For ourselves, we have 
expressed no opinion on the conscious guilt or innocence of 
Miss Wood. The question is beset with too many difficulties to 
justify a hasty conclusion. Our chief concern is that in future 
séances the conditions should be such as to render similar 
disasters impossible.—Ep. of ‘‘ Licut.’’] 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Ligut.”’ 


Srr,—I am informed by a Spirit that when a materialised 
Spirit form is seized by an opposing person, if the Spirits are 
unable to restore at once the material they have abstracted 
from the medium to make the “form,” they are obliged, in 
order to save the medium from serious injury or death, to 
bring the medium to the “form” as instantly as is possible. 
The Spirit said that in most cases they were not able to restore 
material used, so therefore the result is the seizure of the 
medium. 

If the above statement contains a law itshould be known, as 
it does away with all foundation for the charge of fraud. For 
myself, I feol my ignorance most sensibly aftor a quarter of a cen- 
tury spent in honestly examining my own mediumship and that 
of others. 

Of Miss Wood I have only to say I think her as honest and 
genuine as I am. 

As to sifting my testimony and that of my husbarid, wé 
sliould only state again the facts we have witnessed, What sift- 
ing could make clearer tho statemout—I saw Miss Wood 
standing before me, and a goose-like form was lying at my feet, 
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and two tall forms were standing within three yards of the 
medium.” Or, ‘‘I saw a tall form appear by Miss Wood soon 
after we sat down.” Or, ‘‘ a form that I am as familiar with as 
my own shadow, came from the cabinet in white garments, and 
gave me a sign, agreed upon years ago, and repeated with strange 
mediums at every opportunity since.’ 

We speak truth or falsehood. Those who know us will be- 


lieve us, and those who know Miss Wood will believe in her 


entire honesty as a woman and a medium.—Yours, 


Mary 8S. G. Nicons. 


To the Editor of ‘ Liaut.” 


Srr,—I have read the letters of Mrs. Heckford and Mr. 
Desmond FitzGerald, in your last week’s issue, with considerable 
surprise—especially the first-mentioned. 

Mrs. Heckford is, in my opinion, one of the class of votaries 
referred to in the concluding paragraph of the able letter of 
Signor Damiani in the same issue of ‘‘Liaut,” who do much harm 
by unenlightened action from within the camp, under the pretence 
of seeking for more light. Such inquirers, however honest they 
may be—and of this I have not a suspicion—err on the side of 
zeal for the truth as they, mistakenly, see it. 

Mrs. Heckford’s letter contains some most extraordinary 
- premises, taking into consideration her writing from the posi- 
tion of a Spiritualist possessing some acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena produced through Miss Wood’s mediumship. 

She admits, without question, an ‘* exposure,” and assumes 
on a mere ipse dixit that the exposer isa ‘‘ gentleman and 
believer in Spiritualistic phenomena.” What proof has she of any 
of this? 

Then arguing from what may be a false basis she states 
“* facts.” 1st. Miss Wood personated Pocha. 

How and why is this a fact ? 

When and where has Mrs. Heckford heard any statements 
which ‘‘ make it evident” that Miss Wood is occasionally, or 
probably frequently, an impostor? or that Mrs. Nichols, Mr. 
Eglinton, and others, are subject to extraordinary delusions ? Let 
us see what Mrs. Heckford asks. Merely that the ladies and 
gentlemen who have attended thousands of sittings with Miss 
Wood shall swamp your columns with the results of the “ sift- 
ing” of their experiences, because one man has thought 
proper to violate his word as well as such simple conditions as 
obtain during the production of materialisation phenomena. 
I doubt your sinking ‘‘Lieut ” from its high position to that of an 
‘‘ obituary of experiences.” Mrs. Heckford will perhaps be 
astonished to hear that Miss Wood supplements her professional 
sittings by free sittings whenever she has been asked to do so for 
charitable purposes or other unselfish ends. 

This does not carry out the ‘‘ trickery ” supposition. I consi- 
der the statement advanced in the subsequent paragraph of the 
letter I am referring to—viz., that the ‘‘ select circle of students” 
would take into consideration the fact that Miss Wood has been 
‘convicted of trickery,” and that consequently they would 
‘¢ have no scruples,” &c.—to be most uncalled for. 

Let me tell Mr. Desmond FitzGerald, in answer to his 
“How long, O Lord, how long ?”—just aslong as promiscuous 
circles are allowed to profane the occult mysteries of what is 
called Spiritualism, and until the Spiritualists as a body unite 


in protecting their mediums from the coarse instincts of seizers, as | 


well as from the dissecting knives of ‘‘ select circles of students ” 
who are to have no scruples. Is this not like an anatomist 
searching for the soul in a dead body ? 

I think that a few earnest, pure-minded seekers of truth, 
gathered for one purpose in one place, will ever obtain higher and 
more certain proofs of the continuity of life,through their much- 
abused mediums, than all the “select circles” since the world 
began, including the circle of students who condemned Socrates, 
and that presided over by Pontius Pilate.—I, am, sir, yours 
fraternally, Wiii1aM Paynter. 


To the Editor of ‘* Liaut.” 


Rrk,—In reply to the correspondence in last week’s issue 
of your paper, I have only to say that the reports sent you 
about the séance here were true and unprejudiced. As truth is 
the most important factor in any question, if the C.A.S. could 
see their way to appoint a gentleman to call on us, he could 
thoroughly investigate the whole case. I see from ‘' Liar” 
that the Council of the.C.A.S. came to ati intportant decision 
relative to the subject of investigation, last. week. If any 
member then selected should be sent here, we will do our best 


to assist him in getting at the facts. If the Council approve of 


‘this inquiry, details: could be arranged. I would like to remind 


some of your correspondents that our reports said nothing about 
the genuineness of Miss Wood’s mediumship. For my part, I 
consider the genuineness of her mediumship long and well 
established. The question is not what has been witnessed in 
the past or may be in the future. The question is what happened 
at Peterborough. Has the simple truth been told? I know the 
truth has been told without any malice or ill feeling, and with an 
honourable purpose. Signor Damiani questions the competency 
‘of the sitters to witness and report on what they saw. I think 
he presumes a little too much on our ignorance. He informs us 
that any tyro knows that fruits, &c., are being brought into 
circles by the invisibles. Will Signor Damiani allow me to inform 
him that none but tyros would accept these facts in the 
absence of test conditions? If Signor Damiani argues that because 
fruits and flowers were brought to Mrs. Guppy’s séance, and 
other places, under test conditions, therefore, when muslin was 
brought into the circle in a surreptitious way at Peterborough, 

and concealed in the garments of the medium, the deceitful 
work was done by Spirits,—if the Signor argues thus in the 
absence of test conditions, then with all deference to his great 
experience J must refuse to accept the soundness of his con- 
clusions. If your space and my time permitted, I could easily 
shew that the method of reasoning pursued all through the 
Signor’s letter is loose and inconclusive. 

Miss Wood says she offered her services at half-price. She 
asked a guinea for each séance, and part of her travelling 
expenses. A guinea, I am told, is the terms stated in a printed 
circular issued by her. Two guineas for two séances, and het 
travelling expenses, would have been handed to her if things 


had turned out differently. With regard to the cruel treatment | 
of which Miss Wood complains, I may simply say that she was 


received as a friend at Mr. Robert Catling’s, where mediums 
have always found a home. She was treated with kindness up 


to the hour of the exposure. After that, Mrs. Catling, who 


considered her friendship sinned against, and the holy cause 
betrayed for which her husband spent much time and money, 
expressed a very determined resolve not to rest till Miss Wood 


had left the house. On the part of two or three there were | 


strong expressions of indignation, but on the whole, less than 
might have been expected—less than I witnessed on a similar 
occasion in London about eight years since. On the present 
occasion I heard Mr. Cade say, ‘‘ We must not forget she is still 
our sister”; and this statement met with SEDEn Ye and 
sympathy. 

I cannot see why the Peterborough people should be blamed 
over this affair. Miss Wood came here well recommended. A 
number of highly intelligent and well educated and honest 


ladies and gentlemen, who had often asked to see a little of 


what they had read and heard so much about, were invited to 
attend, and what was regarded asa fraud was discovered. We 
could not, if we would, hide the deception, and more—we 
would not if we could. For my part, I believe the exposure 
will prove a benefit to the movement. I hope it will result in 
good even to Miss Wood. If she is the unconscious instrument 
of deceit she should cease to be used for such a purpose, and 
turn to the path of truth and duty.—Yours respectfully, 
New Fletton, Peterborough. Tos, McKinney. 


To the Editor of “ Licut.” 


Srr,—I quite believe Miss Wood’s version of the unfortuiiate 
affair at Peterborough to be consistent with both truth and. 
reason. For some years past I have known that mediums run 
into great danger by allowing themselves to be wholly entranced 
by any Spirits that may have an opportunity of doing so. 
And granting that they have the power of so complete a monopoly 
of the organism, what more natural than that a medium should 
be powerless to prevent his or her body from being used for a 
dishonest purpose ? So completely has this giving-way to external 
influences weighed upon my mind, and the consequences likely 
to result from it, that I never by any chance in. my séances (and 
they are very few now) allow myself to become unconscious for 


one monient and strenuously oppose with a firm mind any such © 


attempt. Iam myself, as I think is generally known, a materi- 
alising medium. I have never had but one outrage committed 
upon me, and that was in the house in which I now write. Aman, 
from the Brazils, I think, having met me at the B.N.A.S., in 
1877, begged me to give him a séance. Iappointedaday. All 
the morning I wus restless and declared many times to Miss 
F. M. and Mrs. Nichols that I would not sit to please 
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anyone. This feeling wa3 intensified as the hour approached, 
for I was cartain something would happen. However, when 
one o’clock came and no man appeared, I felt relieved and freed 
from a great trouble, but shortly after (the appointed time was 
twelve noon) my visitor was announced, and in the presence of 
Miss M. I told him I could not sit for him, not only because 
he had not been punctual, but because I felt averse to do so. 
But being over-persuaded (alas! so many, and _ especially 
mediums, sink to the ground bya want of judicious firmness) I 
yielded, and we two were left alone. I entered a cabinet in a 
moderate light, and soon became unconscious. Of a sudden a 
confused ringing in my ears awakened me, and I saw my visitor 
standing before me with the curtains opened, and the gas turned 
on to the full. He said he had found the ‘‘materialisation” to be 
nothing but myself dressed up. I again became unconscious, 
during which time it appears I went into Dr. Nichols’ study 
and, still under control, narrated the events of the morning. 
He proceeded to question my guest, but he failed to get one 
word from him, and after sitting quite still for ten minutes, the 
man got up and left the house. Now, if he caught me personating 
the Spirit—and I have no wish to suspect him of a falsehood—it 
only proves to me all the more—in the face of my word of 
honour that I was guiltless of any participation in the wrong- 
doing—that I run a most awful risk of being used for an un- 
lawful purpose if I submit-to be entranced to the exclusion 
of any exercise of my own will to prevent such disgrace. 
This is precisely my argument in regard to Miss Wood. No one 
will deny that she or I are mediums. Why, then, should our 
evidence not be taken that we are guiltless of any knowledge 
of being palmed off as a‘‘materialisation,”’ when Spiritualists know 
the helpless position one is placed in when one submits to be en- 
tranced ? 

The remedy lies in the abolition of all public séances where, 
by the payment of asmall sum (a shilling at Peterborough !), 
people can have the entrée to them to do as they please. A 
study of this subject loads us to the conclusion that it is not 
intended for the eyes of the many; and when better conditions 
are obtained, as prevail, for instance, in the home circle, these 
catastrophes can never happen. All the time these influences 
say, ‘Give us better conditions.” Why not turn over a new 
leaf and do so ? 

In support of Miss Wood’s assertion that slic was uncon- 
scious during the seizure, I have just remembered that at a 
séance given by her in the presence of somo well-known 
gentlemen at Cambridge, she remained in a state of trance 
for, I believe, the extraordinary period of thirty-six hours. 
During that time she was oblivious to everything passing around 
her. 

I am able to confirm Mrs. Nichols’ statement about Mr. F. 
having called at my office and being told by me not to smoke a 
cigar my partner had given him, as a voice whispered in my ear, 
**Pocha told you during the séance of Sunday not to smoke 
again, and you promised her not to do so.” AsI had had no 
communication whatever with any of the sitters, this incident, 
to my mind, is a striking corroboration of Miss Wood’s medium- 
ship, apart from the evidence presented to Mrs. Nichols by the 
appearance of two materialised forms and the medium at the 
same time. 

It is because I am a medium that I write to defend Miss 
Wood from the aspersions cast upon her character ; and it is 
because I am a man that I refuse to believe a woman to be 
so. utterly debased as to nightly parade herself before both 
friends and enemies in the state of undress in which Mr. Cade 
is reported to have found her. We know nothing derogatory to 
Miss Wood’s moral character ; she is, I believe, respectad and 
trusted by all who know her. Then why imagine her guilty of 
so heinous an offence, so dovoid of all the best foelings that 
tend to make womanhood. loveable and beautiful? when not 
only is she proved to be a medium, but may have beon an 
unconscious instrument during the recent seizure of the 
‘ materialised form” in Peterborough.—Yours, &c., 


W. Eatrnton. 
32, Fopstone-road, Earl’s Court, S. W. 


Deatn or Mr. W. Haxsy.—The frionds of Mr. Haxby will 
hear with regret that his late severe illness terminated fatally on 


Sunday evening, the 17th inst. Much kindly sympathy had been 


expressed towards Mr. Haxby, and everything possible was done 
by his friends to alleviate his sufferings, but their kind efforts 


were without avail. Asa physical medium Mr. Haxby was well- 
known to many Spiritualists in the Metropolis, 


TEST AND PROFESSIONAL MEDIUMS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaur.” 
Srr,—Your columns are much burdened at present, but 

perhaps you can tind space for the following explanation. Oom- 
menting upon my letter on the above subject, ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 
doubts whether any circle would be unanimously agreed that a 
phenomenon was ‘‘ indisputably genuine.” I fear the danger is 
rather the other way—too general and facile acceptance. But, 
of course, I was referring to a circle of really competent inves- 
tigators. And as regards ‘‘ materialisations,” I was thinking of 
such cases as I have read of though I have never witnessed them; 
where, for instance, the gradual growth and formation of a figure 
outside the cabinet from a little hazy cloud to a_ perfectly 
distinct human body is observed throughout by all. And others, 
where the medium has been led out by the ‘ Spirit,” or where 


two figures have materialised, &c. For necessary precautions 
against confederacy are not among the “tests” I was objecting 
to. Some such cases will, I think, be found in Colonel Olcott’s 


‘* People from the Other World.” Of my own investigations with 
the Eddys I said in the Spiritualist, November 12th, 1875, “‘T re- 


quired one of three tests—(1) a sight of the medium and of a 


Spirit form at once ; (2) two Spirit forms together ; (3) a single, 
moving, well-defined child figure outside the curtain. Neither 


of these was I once fortunate enough to obtain, though Colonel 
Olcott testifies to the frequency of the two latter.” These proofs 
were quite independent of testing the medium by tying, &c., 
and in one of the materialisation cases, or whatever they should 
be called, which I witnessed with Mrs. Huntoon, the medium 
actually came out of the cabinet at our call, and stood beside 
the figure in front of the curtain. Other phenomena witnessed 
by myself which carried conviction by their character, in- 
dependently of any applied tests, I have also described in the 
Spiritualist, but regret I cannot now find the reference, as 
I am sure ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)” would allow that no one present 
could candidly refuse to admit their genuine character. 


But it is weary work. Altogether, out of, perhaps, from 200 


to 300 séances in which I have taken part, there have been about 
a dozen in which the evidence has fully and permanently satis- 
fied me. Of the rest, though I believe the ‘‘ manifestations” 
at very many to have been genuine, I cannot certainly aver it ; 
and truth compels me to add my decided opinion, formed at the 
time and confirmed by repeated experiences, that a large pro- 
portion of them were simply what the Americans call ‘‘ bogus.” 
Being a patient investigator, and not wishing to be excluded 
from further opportunities, I never, or very seldom, avowed my 
suspicions. I saw the utter uselessness of doing so after one 
experience, having been soundly rated by my good friend the 
editor of the Medium for writing an ‘‘ exposure’”’ in his paper 
on an occasion of more than commonly audacious and palpable 


imposture. One result of an exposure is to elicit scores of testi- 


monials to the genuine mediumship of the inculpated person 
from Spiritualists who have not yet learned the melancholy fact, 
which ought by this time to be so well-known to all of us, that 
the two things are quite compatible. I must add my belief that 
sooner or later wo shall have to forego the Spiritualism which 
depends on professional mediumship altogether. 


0.0.M. 


THE TRUTH OF OLAIRVOYANOB, 
To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 

S1r,—Olairvoyance is in itself so remarkable even in this age 
of wonders that one cannot call too much attention to its truth. 
1 had some remarkable proofs of it a few days ago through the 
meciumship of Miss Lottie Fowler, with whom I was previously 
unacquainted. Even in her normal condition she commenced by 
telling me some facts that had happened in my past life, and 
then passing into the trance state without any disagreeable 
twitchings, immediately bogan to speak of a friend of mine just 
doad, giving his Ohristian name, telling of the disease he died 
of, of the feclings of his relatives towards him, and of some 
money matters 1n connection with him; all of which were 
strikingly accurate, and told without the slightest hesitation or 
guessing. Then she voluntarily entered into a detail of the 
characters of some of my friends, but when handed a letter 
frankly declared she was unable to speak of its writer by this 
means. She afterwards mentioned somo private details of my 
own life, speaking of them in a strikingly graphic manner, and 
without any of that colouring, or vagueness capable of being 
construed into many meanings, or fitted to many events, of which 
I had previous experience. All matters she tuuched on she spoke 
of with great conciseness, so that the séance was extremely 
satisfactory to me.—Faithfully yours, 

: J. FirzaerRaLp-Mo toy, 
34, Woburn-place, Tavistock-square, — ‘ 
September 16th, 1882, . 


Saptamber 80, 1889. | 
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DARK AND OARBRINET SHANOBS. 
(Continued from page 433.) 


With our numeroys other correspondents we must deal more 
briefly, but we desire to puton record the expressed opinions 
of as many as possible. We give what we take to be the most 
aalient portions of the communications ; but the letters will be 
placed, entire, in the hands of the 0.A.S., that no important 
suggestion may be overlooked :— 


A. OaLpEeR :—‘'My opinion, given with diffidence, is that 
cabinets and total darkness should be abolished.” 


James Dawsakn, London :—‘‘To your question, ‘Is it wise 
to continue methods tending in every case sooner or later to such 
disastrous results?’ I most decidedly say No!” 


Proressor Barrett :—‘ The circular has come to hand. It 
would be most desirable to call a sort of ecumenical council of 
delegates from all the country societies, but I quite think that 
dark sittings should be steadfastly discouraged.” 


S. T. Spzzr, M.D. :—‘‘I entirely concur with the spirit in 
which the circular is drawn up. The progress of ‘ Spiritualism ’ 
has, I conceive, been absolutely blighted during the last ten 
years by these miserable exposures, immunity from which has 
now become imperative.” 

_1. Everitt, Hendon :—‘ I think all thoughtful Spiritualists 
will see the advisability of discountenancing dark séances with 
paid mediums, and also the folly of admitting the inexperienced 
public to dark séances at all. Dark séances in my opinion can 
be profitably held only by the experienced Spiritualists who are 
personally acquainted with the mediums with whom they sit.”’ 


GeRatp Masszy :—“ TI have been so long and so much out 
of the ‘ movement,’ and so absorbed in other matters, that I 
have not the data to form an opinion on the subject. If it were 
thought worth while to call a few people together for a confabu- 
lation on the subject, I should take sufficient interest to look in 
if invited. It seems to me‘that a preliminary discussion would 
be necessary before publishing a programme.” 


J. Bowman, Glasgow :—‘ I heartily agree with your pro- 
position, that at all séances held for form-manifestations, it is 
desirable that the medium should be in view of the sitters. My 
experience has proved to me that it is most difficult for the 
Spirits to manifest without the cabinet, but I am quite sanguine 
that form-manifestations could be got with the medium in view 
if a number of honest Spiritualists were to form a circle, 
ae sit He the purpose of developing mediums for obtaining 

end.” 


Mrs. Nicuots, (London :—‘‘ Though your circular was not 
sent to me, I think proper to remark respecting it that different 
circles of inquirers are likely to differ in their methods, and, 
though you may advise them, you have no Pope to trouble them 
if they do not take your advice. As regards our circle, we are 
under orders, and sit in the dark if we are requested to do so ; 
and it would take a stronger power to induce us to disobey than 
is likely to be brought to bear upon us. The inner qualification 
of entire good faith in medium and sitters seems to me of more 
value than any quantity of rules and regulations and condi- 
tions.” : 

Dr. Nicuots :—“ In reply to your circular I beg to say that 
I cannot consent to have imposed on me, or to impose on others, 
any conditions or limitations in the investigation of Spiritualism 
any more than in that of any other science. I have had satis- 
factory manifestations in full light, partial light, and perfect 
darkness, with cabinets and without. I think the Spirits who 
operate should be free to choose their own conditions, and I 
have found the tests suggested by the Spirits themselves better 
in many cases than any I have been able to contrive. Mediums 
should not be treated like malefactors until we have conclusive 
proof that they are dishonest.” 

Moret. THeopaLp :—‘‘T think it (the proposed statement) 
should be“very carefully drawn up by a special committee. 
While it should depict the conditions carefully to be observed in 
investigations, it should as carefully avoid making such restric- 
tions as would prevent psychic phenomena altogether. The 
conditions for private and for public sittings should certainly he 
different. More latitude can be admitted in one than the other. I 
am convinced, from sittings which have been held bysome members 
of the Physical Phenomena Committee of the S.P.R., that. their 
caution imposes a restraint which will, for a time at least, keep 
at arm’s length all the more delicate phenomena.” 


, © ©.. Peaxson, London :—“T have carefully read your, 
circular referring to the great discredit attaching to Spiritualism 
on account of the dishonesty of mediums in resorting to’ 
fraudulent methods at séances, and I heartily concur in the 
necessity of adopting precautions by which such practices may: 
be prevented in the future. I think the suggestions given in the 
fourth paragraph of the circular are adinitable, and if they were. 
adopted in Spiritualistic circles generally, much of the odium 
now attaching to the movement would be avoided. People who 
form circles for form-manifestations cannot be too careful in: 
selecting those who are really earnest in seeking the truth on. 
this important subject ; and all who merely join circles from 
motives of idle curiosity ahould be rigorously excluded.” 


satisfactory. 


J. Enmorze Jonus :—"' My many years’ opposition to dark 
sittings is well known.” | 


R, Bark, M.D., Edinburgh :—‘‘TI concur most fully in the 
sentiments therein expressed, and shall be most happy to forward 
its objects in any way that can be pointed out.” 


G. F. Grezn, Plumstead :—‘‘In reply to your circular of 
16th I conour in thinking some public action is called for, and I 
wait to see what form you propose it should take.” 


_ E. Larrap, Leicester :—‘‘The medium should be in full 
view of all the sitters, with sufficient light for everyone to see 
all that takes place. I fully endorse your programme, and may 
also say that our Society doesthe same.” os 

' T, H.?Epmanps, London :—‘‘I quite agree with you, and 
although so many have fallen victims to temptations this doea 
not shake my confidence in the truthfulness of Spiritualism. 
Avoid putting temptation in the way, and we shall have greater 
purity in the mediums.” 

THos. McKryney, Peterborough :—‘‘ I am not able to give 
advice in this matter, to say what should be done, nor who 
should do it. Of one thing I am certain—that Spiritualists, so- 
called, need instruction and caution. I have been for a long time 
thoroughly dissatisfied with present methods of investigation.” 


W. Gii1, Brighton :—‘‘ I am strongly opposed to dark séances, 
generally, but more especially for form manifestations, when I 
know from actual experience that good materialisations can take 
place in the light, and that darkness is so favourable to decep- 
tion. I think the action you are taking in the matter is very 
judicious.” | — 

Mr. C. W. Peance gives the following advice :—‘‘ Make 
no further efforts to convince unconvincible forms of mind. 
Abandon absolutely all outside effort, and devote all your means, 
of whatever kind, to promote the perfect growth of those you 
know to be one with you, if you can once again gain their con- 
fidence.” | 

Frrrz :—‘‘ Dark séances, and all séances that do not render 
fraud impossible, should be condemned by the publio action of 
Spiritualists, and all mediums who persist in sitting for persons 
who will not first test them so as to establish confidence (without 
which success is impossible and fraud almost certain) should be 
repudiated.” : - 


J. J. Morsz :—‘‘I quite concur in the need of some such 
action as your circular points to, alike in the interests of mediums 
and the cause; otherwise the repeated experiences of alleged 
‘exposures’ are calculated to prove insurmountable obstacles 
in the present progress of the movement, preventing its useful- 
ness to the world, and marring its value to believers.” — 


Mrs. FrirzGerarp :—‘‘ I write at once to say that I 
heartily “approve of the circular sent to me. Yes, hasten ; and 
until we take such means as yousuggest, the finger of ridicule 
will not cease to be pointed at us ! We have suffered long and 
patiently, and the time-has come for stringent steps to be taken 
to rescue our great cause from the odium which has been cast 
upon it.” 

A. Joy, M.I.C.E.—‘“‘T have long considered that séances for 
physical manifestations with public mediums are of very doubtful 
utilityin forwarding the higher aims of Spiritualism ; andthatthey 
are generally, if not always, so demoralising to the medium that 
they had better be d.scontinued altogether by those who look 
upon Spiritualism as a means of raising mankind, unless con- 
ditions can be secured whicli will give confidence to the investi- 
gators and protect the medium from the demoradising influences 
I have referred to. I doubt much whether such conditions are 
attainable in a general way; but the question is worthy of 
inquiry and discussion, and I therefore cordially concur in your 
proposal.” 


R. Firron, Manchester :—‘‘I quite agree with its contents, 
but would deprecate any hard and fast lines being laid down, 
because the conditions under which form manifestations take 
place are so varied and peculiar that it is useless to formulate them, 
for the guidance of all investigators. I may state that I have 
attended several séances for this kind of phenomena during the 
last fifteen years, all of which were in the dark or semi-darkness, 
thereby leaving room for doubt and strong suspicion of their 
genuineness. : I have, however, made up my mind to 
have nothing to do with such meetings where total darkness is. 
demanded, and I think on no account ought strangers to the 
phenomena to be admitted.” 


J. Fowzer, Liverpool :—‘‘I am quite in sympathy with 
your circular. I believe dark circles should be discontinued 
by Spiritualists as a means of furthering the cause of 
Spiritualism. In séances conducted for purely scientific pur- 
poses by scientific men, darkness may be permitted, but for ordi- 
nary and general investigation, I would discontinue séances held 
in the dark. The experience of the past has been anything but 
The painful exposures which the cause has ex- 
perienced, may be attributed, perhaps, tothe ignorance of sitters 
rather than to the cupidity of mediums. No doubt, the credulity 
of many Spiritualists has afforded advantages to unreliable 
mediums to commit fraud and personate the Spirits. It seems 
to me that the only safeguard to the cause is to repudiate dark 
aéances altogether.” | | ' 
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J. © Eno :—‘*I would with great earnestness say, ‘ Abolish 
at once all dark cabinet sittings.’ ”’ 


Rozert Carina, Peterborough :—‘‘ I most cordially support 
your ideas in reference to physical mediums.” 


J. L. BLanp, Hull:—‘‘TI fully coincide with the tenor of your 
ciroular. I strongly protest against dark séances and will lend 
all my influence in favour of their abolition by our societies.” 


Mrs. Nosworrny, Liverpool :—‘‘ Knowing as I do that all 
mediums are subject to such influences as sitters bring with 
them, I agree with you in your proposed manifesto on this 
important question.” 


W. Paynter, Cardiff :—‘‘I ‘really cannot see what objec- 
tions- can reasonably be made to such a plain and patent 
statement of the case as that contained in your circular. I wait 
the development with interest. Miss Wood also begs to express 
her adhesion.” , 


W. C. Rosson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, sends an account of a 
successful materialisation séance with Miss Wood, who sat in the 
light on an armchair outside the cabinet, and he therefore urges 
_ that in future, with all physical mediums, a similar arrangement 

should be adopted. 


JoHN Rouse, Croydon, sends us a long letter, in which he 
expresses his conviction that a large proportion of the manifesta- 
tions obtained where the public are admitted for a fee, are the 
result of deception and roguery, but thinks that all this could be 
avoided if Spiritualists could only be got to agree upon the 
subject. 


R. Cooper, Eastbourne :—‘‘I am of opinion that darkness 
is a condition favourahle to the production of some phenomena, 
especially the important phase of the ‘direct voice’; but I 
think that dark séances should be confined to believers who have 
confidence in each other’s integrity. It is not advisable for 
sceptics to be admitted to them.” 


W. Oxtzy, Manchester :—‘‘I know nothing that would 
justify me in characterising the ‘exposure’ of Miss Wood as 
anything but worthless. I have now sat with five exposed 
mediums—in fact, with six, nay, with seven—before and after 
the exposures, and found in every case genuine mediumistic 
qualities beyond all cavil and dispute, and my experience seems 
to shew that the exposers are the exposed. In every case that I 
refer to the ‘ exposers’ were men who have had but one or two 
séances, and to suppose that such can at one meeting undo what 
has been most carefully watched and developed for months, if 
not years, by those who have spent time and money in patiently 
developing the psychic powers of the medium, is rather too much 
of a good thing; and I more than suspect something of the 
kind in Miss Wood's case.” 


T. Barxas, Esq., F.G.S., Newcastle-on-Tyne :—‘‘ I desire 
briefly to reply to the paragraphs in the order of their occur- 
rence :—(1) I accept every statement in this paragraph. (2) It 
is of vital importance that the opinions of experienced and 
educated Spiritualists should be obtained. (3) A _ statement 
such as that proposed would be invaluable, but before issuing 
it, it ought to be sent in proof to all those to whom this circu- 
lar has been forwarded, with a request for suggestions and criti- 
cism, and the revised proof should be forwarded for final correc- 
tion to about twenty Spiritualists of known precedence, who 
have contributed to the literature of Spiritualism. (4) Speaking 
generally, I agree with the statements in this paragraph. (5) 
The suggestions are valuable, and should be considered in the 
document proposed to be issued.” 


R. Hannaz :—‘‘ Much stress should be laid on the impor- 
tance of conducting such séances in the most simple and straight- 
forward manner so as to avoid any pretence for an accusation of 
dishonesty. Such of my own experiences as would be 
most valuable and convincing to, beginners have always been in 
the light, as with old Mrs. Marshall, with Forster in bright sun- 
shine, with Slade in like conditions, and with a committee of 
the. Dialectical Society in full gas light, when with no other 
mediumship than that of the members themselves, after com- 
coeds few sittings together, a heavy dining table moved 

om six to about fifteen inches eleven or twelve times in vari- 
ous directions as requested. The record by Mr. Wallace there 
and then may be seen in the report, and it was attested by all 
present at the time. I give this experience to shew that the 
medium power desiderated is not by any means unattainable.” 


J. R. GREENWELL, Secretary of the Goswell Hall Committee: 
—‘*It will be better to remain in ignorance of a future life 
demonstrated, than to so frequently suffer and feel ashamed to 
-own we are connected with such an ‘ism.’ I am at one with 
you in both propositions, (1) medium in full view, and (2) a 
sufficiency of light for careful observation. With the 
two ladies named, we, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, sat for some time 
in conformity with your two propositions, and everyone was 
highly satisfied with the results. Why they were discontinued 
I am at a loss to say. I am fully persuaded of the 
necessity and importance of adopting these means. We ma 
have to wait some time before success crowns our efforts, but far 
more preferable will it be to meet with failure and disappoint- 
ment than to expose our mediyms gnd ourselves to so much 
‘suffering and indignity,” 


J.'G. Mizzs, Oardiff :—‘“‘I heartily agree ‘with the remarks 
and suggestions in your circular of 16th ult.” 
_ Hay Nisser, Glasgow : — ‘‘T fully acquiesce in the sugges- 
tions you make. If speedy measures are not taken we shall soon 
be in a mess like the Americans. Go a-head.” . 


F. M. Parxes:—‘I have much pleasure in’ expressing 
my concurrence in the object you have in view, in regard to the 
conditions at spirit circles for the uninitiated public.” 


Cot. Brayn, Jersey:—‘‘I heartily thank you for your 
circular . . . I feel more thankful to you, and to those 
who help you in the course you propose, than any words of 
mine can express.” SO 

H. A. Kersey, Newcastle-on-Tyne :—‘‘I cordially endorse 
your sentiments, and shall be happy to assist in any movement 
having such a desirable end in view. But we cannot dictate how 
people shall hold séances in their own houses.” 


R. §. Crarke, Plymouth :—‘‘1 am and always have been 
against dark and cabinet circles. I thoroughly concur with you 
as to the advisability of some such course as that suggested in 
your circular. You may rely on my co-operation.” 


Rosert Harper, Birmingham :—‘‘In response to your cir- 
cular, I beg to state that I heartily endorse the sentiments set 
down. I would be glad to see the project carried out. At the 
same time I am of opinion that some advice should be tendered 
as to what forms of manifestations should be cultivated, and 
how to obtain them.” 


E. Apams, Cardiff :—‘“ The “object sot forth in your circu- 
lar meets with my;fullest sympathy . . . . I am ofttimes 
led to think that materialisation has been placed at the wrong 
end of the ladder of investigation, and that as a rule, acquaint- 
ance should first be made with simpler forms of mediumship. 
I think materialisation should be developed amid much more 
refined and elevated surroundings than has usually been the 
case. It should be sought for in a sanctum sanctorium of the 
earnest investigator, and while it should be approached in a 

, earnest, and reverent frame of mind, the sitters should 
be alike prepared to appreciate the genuine and eschew the 
counterfeit when presented. The light should be sufficient, 
while all other conditions should be above suspicion ; and the 
medium should be willing to aid in making them so.” 


J. B. Stoman, Plympton : — ‘‘ Your circular has my entire 
sympathy, and I am thoroughly in accord with you on the 
matter. I have been convinced for some time past that action 
was necessary on the part of Spiritualists to deal with the 
subject of ‘Form Manifestations’ by paid or professional 
mediums. Dark cabinet séances are unsatisfactory to sitters, 
and ‘demoralising’ to the medium ; they offer a premium to 
fraud, destroy the confidence and harmony that should exist 
between the circle, and sooner or later are bound to result 
disastrously both to the inedium and the cause. Any 
lengthened observations on my part are unnecessary. I can 
leave it in your more able hands to give expression thereto. 
You will deserve the thanks of all true Spiritualists for taking 
action in the matter. To have one’s highest and holiest feelings 
trifled with in such a manner by conscienceless individuals for 
purposes of personal gain, is monstrous, and making our blessed 
cause a bye-word and reproach with the public.” 


WORE OF THE COMING WSHBEKEK. 
LONDON. 

Sunday, October 1.—Goswell Hall. 
ence. 7 p.m., Lecture, 


advertisement.) 
5 October 1.—Quebec Hall. 


11.30 am., 
cA, T, 


Confer- 
T. P.” (See 


7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 


Iver MacDonnell. (Sce advertisement.) 
Monday, October 2.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m. (See adver- 
tisement. ) 


es October 2.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 

6.30 p.m. , Experimental Research Committee Meeting. 

Tuesday, October 3.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Entertainment. 
(See advertisement. ) 

Wednesday, October 4.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. | 

Thursday, October 56.—Dalston Association. Usual Weekly 
Meeting of Members, 7.30 p.m. ; 


PROVINCES, | 
‘ Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 
Societies advertising in ‘‘LiaHr” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘‘Lrty ” sends us a letter expressing her warm appreciation of 
the late Mr Haxby as a good, honest, and reliable medium. 
The letter should have been accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer; but in any case we should not have 
been able to find space for it, 


